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ABSTRACT 

The project consisted of several independent 
sub-experiments focusing on factors that affect moral reasoning among 
young children. Preschool children, following brief training 
programs, reasoned more maturely about intentionality, punishment, 
sanctions following behavior, relativity, and immanent justice. Two 
methods of training %»ere compared. In some cases children irere more 
advanced or behaved differently than described by Piaget. 
Correlations between some of these measures including measures of 
parental attitudes were also computed. The findings were discussed in 
terms of the cognitive-developmental theories and a comprehension 
preference model proposed by the investigators. Recomnendations for 
further research and programs to facilitate gro%rt.h of children's 
moral reascaiing were proposed. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



The project consisted of several independent sub-experiments 
focusing on factors that affect moral reasoning among young 
children. Preschool children, following brief training programs, 
reasoned more maturely about intent ionality, punishment, sanctions 
following behavior, relativity, and immanent justice. Two mechods 
of training were compared. In some c^ses children were more 
advanced or behaved differently than described by Piaget, Correl- 
ations between some of these measures including measures of 
parental attitudes were also computed. The findings were dis- 
cussed in terms of the cognitive-developmental theories and a 
comprehension preference model proposed by the investigators. 
Recommendations for futher research and programs to facilate the 
growth of children's moral reasoning were proposed. 
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INTRODUCTION 



At all grade levels and across almost all subject areas, children 
receive information and problems that require moral reasoning. One 
example of the judgments required at: an early age level is in the area 
of classroom discipline. Rules are usually presented the child by 
either the educational institution or the teacher, and the rules may 
be very explicit or extremely informal. Can children understand the 
rules and the logic upon which the rules are based? For example, 
can children realize that punishment has restitutive as well as 
retalitory functions, that the motives for committing a transgression 
must be considered in addition to the amount of damage done, that all 
acts which are followed by negative consequences are not to be labeled 
as bad just because of the negative consequences, and that sore rules 
can be developed or changed by mutual consent as well as by a decree 
from authority? 

The practical Importance of understandi)ig how a child handles 
concepts of morality such as these may be illustrated by the following: 
When children are v^ery young, a teacher may be successful in asking 
children to follow a rule simply because a rule is a rule. \^en the 
chj Idren are older the teacher would likely have to enumerate consequences 
and at a later age explain that if everybody talked without raising his 
hand nobody could have his questions heard. Still later, a teacher might 
point out the rules in general should be respected because of che functions 
rules serve for the whole society and that the rather minor clciss rule 
is an extension of the basic concept of social lav, Kchlb'irg (]96A) 
maintains that a child operates at one level of moral reasoning and 
explanations for rules offered n*- too advanced levels cannot be under- 
s.tood. He also implies that requests based on reasoning at coo low a 
level are likely to be rejected by the child. 

Kohlberg reports an orderly development of maturity in dealing with 
moral judgments which is purported to develop in a similar pattern in 
all cultures. He states, "In summary, the nature of the sequence is 
not significantly affected by widely varying social, cultural, or reJ- 
igious conditions. The only thing that is affected is the rate at whi. . 
inch' \7iduals progress throut^h this sequence." 

This project is primarily concerned with the rate at which the 
mor;2l reasoning develpos. Specifically, we need to know if specific 
trnining programs or education can increase the rate of growth. It- 
is assumed that society desires more mature moral reasoning but is it 
possible and pracrical to facilitate this gorwth throuj;>h instruction? 
ICnhZbt'rg (1968) believes that the development is determined by general 
social experience and cognitive biological development and is relative !v 
unaffected by direct training. On the other hand, some recent studies 
(Bandura, 1963; Crowley, 1968; Turiel , 1966) indicate that rapid am! 
large gains ^*n moral reasoning are possible following brief programs 
ot instruction. 
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BACKGROUND 



Early psychologists were interested in moral thought and behavior 
but the interst was weak during most of this centurv. It was not until 
the nineteen fifties that interest returned to research on moralitv. 
Research investigations and theories about moral development have stressed 
three developmental aspects: The behavioral, affective, and cognitive. 
A behavioral criterion of internalization is that of conformitv to some 
standard which is intrinsically motivated. The behavioral conception 
of moral character formed the basis of earlier American research on 
morality. The studies of Hartshorne and May (1928-1930) followed this 
tradition in defining moral character as a set of culturallv defined 
values, such as honesty. For example, in one study thev measured the 
ch:ld s ability to resist temptation to break a rule when it seemed 
unlikely that he would be detected. 

The socond criterion in determining the existence of an internalizec' 
standard is the emotion of guilt. This is emphasized by the affective 
component of morality advanced by Freud (1936). It was believed that the 
chili s conscience became an autonomous, internalized representation of 
adult behavior as he slowly identified with the moral structure and value 
systems of his parents. After a child had internalized standards, trans- 
gressions resulted in a self-punitive, self-critica] reaction of remorse 
and anxiety. Thus, the child behaved in order to avoid this anxietv or 
guilt. 

The cognitive aspect deals primarily with making moral judgments in 
terras of a standard and justifying maintenance of thac standard to one- 
sell and to others. Recent work and theory, having been inspired by the 
Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget (1932), has focused on the judgraental 
side of moral development. The present proposal is concerned with this 
third, cognitive, approach to the study of moral development. 

The cognitive theorists have studied moral judgment by means of an 
age-developmental analysis which has involved investigations of basic 
thought structures char ..eristic of an age group (e.g. Kohlberg 1963 
a; Piajet, 1932; Strauss, 1954, and Urugel, 1952). This has been stuei-; 
prmarLly by observing how the child used and interpretated rules in coi.- 

Uct situations and his reasons for moral action. Piaget emphasi^jed 
two moralities in the moral development of the child. ihe first moralitv 
W3b called .tteronomy or "sugject to another's law." This occurred in 
early childhood between the ages of three and eight and was formed in 
context with -he Inferior position that the child held in comparison 
with the adult. He believed that the cognitive limitations of a child 
in this group led him to confuse moral rules with physical laws and 
to view rules as fixed, rather than relative instruments of human 
interaction. Because the child had a "unilateral respect" for adults, 
he learned to adapt to the prohibitions and sanctions handed down from 
adult superiors by making these rules absolute and sacred. This rig- 
idity in the child's thinking was influenced, in large part, because 
of hiJ "realism" or inability to distinguish between subjective and 
objective aspects of his experiences and because of his "egocentricisn" 
or inability to distinguish his own peispective on events from that jf 
others . 
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The second morality, developing after the age of eight, was called 
autonomy, or ''subject to one's own law," Autonomy developed out of in: or 
action and mutual respect among status peers. The orogrcssion fro::: 
hcteroromy to autonomy resulted from the child's continuing of fort to 
comprehend his total moral experience. Piaget proposed ihat moral exper- 
iences and adult precepts were assimilated and transformed bv tho ci:i]d'^ 
slowly maturing cognitive system. 

iiixcending Piaget 's theory, Kohlberg (1964) listed six developnientaJ 
dimensions of moral judgment. First, as mentioned above, younger chilo- 
ren usually make absolute moral judgments without realizing that there 
may be other points of view in most situations (MacRae , 1954). becoi.d, 
younger children tend to label an act as bad if it were punished, even' 
if the punishirent was not deserved (Kohlberg, 1963b). Third, younger 
children tend to use the ^dea that a direct return of good or evil shouid 
be given (Kohlberg, 1958). Fourth, younger children view punishment as 
having a punitive function, neglecting the restitutive function, and thov 
generally favor severe punsihments for wrongdoing (Herrower, 1934; Johns 
1962). Fifth, vounger children believe in "immanent justice'* or that 
Clod's will or fate produces a misfortune for the transgressor (Caruso, J^^ 
MacRae, 1954; Medinnus, 1^59), And sixth, younger children tend to base 
their judgment about the "naughtiness" of an act primarily on the basis 
of da-age without regard to intention. The wrongfulness of an act, the-i, 
was viewed in terais of overt consequences of the act rather than the su>- 
jective intention of the person performing the act. 

These dimensi ens of heteronomy change as the child grows older but 
there is controversy about the causes and nature of cognitive develop- 
mental explanation which is usually called a stage theory. 

Before further discussion of cognitive stage theory it is necessarv 
to understand more accurately what a stage theory is and what assumpt- 
ions it makes. Piaget, who is perhaps the most widelv recognized stage 
theorist, sets forth an encompassing definition, Piaget (1970, p. 11-12). 
His stage conception centers around the concept of equilibrium, to whic'i 
he relates the two common stage conceptions; 1. that the dominant - har- 
acteristic defines the stage although other characteristics arc proscp- 
ind 2. that each, stage is defined by a restructuring of the previous 
-Jiage into a new total thought structure v^hich incorporates the pre ou- 
stages as substructures • He says a stage is a point of equilibrium rea.-ho 
after a period of change and confusion. It is an integration result -nr 
tro^' ^ previous point of equilibrium and resulting in a new tor.al thou.'/'* 
structure with a dominant characteristic. Piaget also sets f^jcih live 
cvUeria for a stage theory (Piaget, 1970, p. 13-14). They are: 

(1) a constant order of succession; 

(2) an integration from a lower stage to a higher one, that is, 
processes used in a proceeding stage form an underlying basi^ 
for the next stage; 

(3) elements of one j-:tage are integrated into the achievements of 
the next :.tage and are distinguishable from the aspects of pr* — 
p^ratJ ?n for the succeeding stage; 
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(4) 



the preparations leading to a stage and the achievements of a 
stage form a general structure; 



(5) stages are a series of equilibrium levels becoming raore complex 
and depending for stability of each on the amount of integration 
and structuring which has occured. 

These concepts are quite nebulous and are eraoirically hard to define but 
they do give a conceptualization of a stage/ Kohlberg defined his stage? 
and c..ssumptions more concretely. KohlbergV frame of reference is a 
cognitive-developmental one. To give a clear understai diue of what tb^s 
approach assumes the eight basic assumptions as enumer:.t ^d by Ko'^^ber^-^ 
(1969, p. 340-9) are listed below. 

1. Development is due to a cognitive structrual transfornation, 
not the craditional parameters of associationistic learning. 

2. These structures are structures of action uoon objects, a 
structured action or handling of inputs to obtain the output. 

3. The structures are products of the interaction between the 
organism^s structure and that of the environment and are direct re- 
flections of neither, 

4. The direction of development is toward greater equili.j^rium in 
the organism environment interaction giving an underlying stabilitv to 
cognitive functioning under varying conditions. 

5. Affective and cognitive development aren't two separate entities 
but parallel manifestations of the same basic structure. 

6. There is a basic unit of personality organization, ego or self 
with various aspects of social development, one of which is moral develop- 
ment, and all relate to and help make up the self. Development in a social 
sense is then a restructuring of self-concept, concept of relationship t- 
others, and ccnceot of a ccminon social world. 

7. The processes underlying physical cognitions and their change- 
are basic to social development. Social development, however, always 
involves role taking. 

8. The direction of social or ego development is toward equilibriun 
or reciprocity between the self's actions and those of others toward fje 
self . 

These eight assumptions give a clear conception of the type of vip^ 
a cognitive developmental psychologist takes in' attempt ing to explain 
human behavior. These assumptions lead one to a invariant view of human 
development, as illustrated by hi. stage theory criteria, Kohlberg (19^^.9, 
p. 352-3). First, there exist qualitative differences in children's 
modes of thinking or problem solving at different ages. Second, these 
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nodes form an invariant sequence independent of culture although culture 
affects the rate of change. Third, each node is a structured whole with 
underlying thought organization. And fourth, the stages are heirarchial 
integrations forming an order of increasingly integrated and dif ferenciat c J 
structures fulfilling a common function. It is also necessary to under- 
stand how Kohlberg's theory views interstage developemnt, Koh'lberg (1964, 
p. 395), The changes are initated by social interactions. This, how- 
ever, is to be dif ferenciated from internalization cf familial and societal 
values since it's basis is participation and role taking. (Kohlberg^ 1964, 
p. 404). Ag- trends are due to attempts to make sense out of the world 
rather than increased verbal ability. New learning depends on the match 
betu'een the present stage and the material presented. 

According to this stage (cognitive developmental) theory the acquisition 
of more mature modes of moral judgment would be acquired only as the chan^f^ 
underlying cognitive development nacured. Children should not be able t-"" 
understand the nore advanced conception of the dimensions of moral judg- 
ments while in the heteronomy stage of reasoning. 

In the next chapter^ are several experiments which demonstrate that 
it is possible to train children to make more mature judgments about these 
dimensions of moral reasoning. Also listed are some experiments that 
focus on clarifying the nature of reasoning associated with the dimension, 
including one experiment that found that oreschool children already grasped 
the primary elenents of mature reasoning associated with the dimension. 
Those experiments are completely reported each defining the dimension 
investigate.^, method, and discussion. Following presentation of the 
experiments the final chapter will discuss the experiments in terms of 
the cognitive developmental theories and a theory advanced by the principal 
investigator to explain the findings. A discussion of the educational 
implications will also follow. 
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TV£ EFFFXT OF TRAIN'ING CHILDREN' TO 
CONSIDER INTENTIONS WHEN MAiQNG MORAL JLDGMEXTSi 

Piagel (1932) proposes that moral judgment develops from an 
itnniature neteronomy (subject to another's law) to autoaomv (subject 
to one s om^ lav). The stage of heteronomv requires the child to nake 
Judgments based on his "unilateral respect" for adults because he 
confuses their rules with the absolute laws of nature. Ihe rigiditv 
in the child s thinking is said to be influenced by his inabilitv t^ 
distinguish between his own perspective on events and that of others' 
This maoility then causes the child to make his judgments on the basis 
of the amount of damage done, or the overt consequences of the act. 
However, when a child reaches the autono:nous stage of development, he 
would more strongly consider the intentions behind the act, r-^the^ 
than focus on the consequences of amount of damage. This develcorient 
from r.eteronomy was thought to begin around age three and continue 
untiJ approximately age nine. 

According to Piaget, the transition from Immature to mature moral 
judgments develops slowly and results from increased social interaction. 
Tecnnically this is referred to as the process o. equilibration of the 
schema resulting from the contradictions of rules within the child's 
cognitive world. Is it possible to produce the same effect in a short 
period of time by intensive training? In other words, can children 
acquire more mature moral judgments after being exposed to a short 
period of training at age four or five instead of undergoing the gradual 
changes described by Piaget? " 

To date, few experiments have appeared in the literature dealing 
yJoLx ^"i"^-"8 °f mature moral judgments. One of these, Turiel 
U966), found that children who were exposed to different levels of 
moral reasoning were able to show the results of training bv responding 
with judgments considered one but rarely two stages above their pre- 
viously measured stage of development. Another study conducted bv 
Crowley (1968) demonstrated that trained six-year-old children were abl^ 
to make more mature judgments than control groups who received no 
training. Moral maturity was defined as the realization or considara- 
.lon of the unaerlying intention. On the other hand, objectivity was 
ceimed as rocu6i:,g on the consequences of the act to the exclusion o*^ 
tuo intentions of the actor. Two training methods were employed: norc^ 
^t ; t''t ^"^^^'^^ answer, and providing a discussion along with 
the label,.iag. Tfie posttest showed both traini-- groups made signifi- 
cantly more mature moral judgments than the children in the control 
group who received no training. The discussion program provided no 
aavap. ta^v- .^vc- ir.tre labelling. 

^Credit is extended to Gregory E. Hafen for his assistance at all 
phases m this experiment. 

This experiment has been accepted for publication in the Journal 
of Genet ir Psychology.- 
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1 ,H possible explanations have been postulated to account for the 

lack oi difference between Crowley'g two experiji.antal groups. Oae is 
that Crowley's si^-year-olds vere in tf^e process of change from objec- 
tive to subjective judgments, and therefore, the labelling exercise 
was sufficient to trigger the movement to subjective thinking, thereby 
nullifying the hypothesized superiority of the discussion method over" 
the labelling effects. A second explanation, suggested by Crowlev, 
states the experimenters' questions focused on detail rather chan" the 
abstraction involved. 

later^^^?rv'-'' retested Crowley's subjects six months 

)l\ introduced two variations: Ca) novel moral stories and 

(b) a diff'.rent presentation sequence of the stories. They concluded 
that training did affect the cognitive structures controlling subjec- 
tive evaluations of intention. Jensen and I.arm (1969) replicated the 
Crowley study with the following modifications. They used five- 
mstead of six-year-old children. In their experiment children had 

fn'^Tn nt' ^ll"^^^^^^'^ tf^^ stories and the children were asked 

to respond to each picture. Naughtiness had to imply intention. Like 
Crowley, they found that both the discussion and discrimina on traininp 
groups were superior to the control groups. They also four that the ^ 
discussion group performed better than the discrimination group. Tue 
difference was only at the p<.10 level of significance fo? one measure, 
and at the p < .0^ on another measure that required the child to ver- 
bally explain his answer. 

The success of Jensen and Larm in training five-year-old children 
sugge=3ts that It may even be possible to train younger children. In 
addition, by carefully replicating the Jensen-Larm procedure, it would 
then be possible to compare the relative effects of the training on the 
two age groups. Accordingly, the present experiment was modeled after 

two mnnt-^^ T/r ^^P^^i">^"t- An additional posttest was administered 

two montns after training to help establish the stability of the change. 
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I^T^Lv r ' <^^^^lAren ranging from 48 to 5A montns i. 

UniCprl?^ all attending the preschool laboratory at Brigham Young 

oniversity. Ail children were whxte and middle class. 

•Wrials Booklets consisting of alternating pages of yellow, blue anG 
IrtZ '"'^^ experimental subject. These booklets illus- 

trated each pair of stories presented during the training session. Also 
presented were large illustrations of these same stories on colored 
poster paper measuring 11 inches by 14 inches. 

All the stories presented to the experimental groups were the s 
as Crowley and Larm used, except for Crowley's item eight, which he 
found to be a poor discriminator. The verbal discrimination group was 
presented 45 pairs of stories during the training sessions. Of these 
pairs of stories, 25 were selected at random and presented to the dis- 
cussion group. 
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Procedure The experijnental design h^d three phases: (a) a pretesting 
session in which subjects wer-i selected who consistently made ijiunature 
moral judgments, (b) a seria-.: oi five group training sessions in which 
each group received trainii.g appropriate to its respective condition, 
and (c) a posttesting session where subjects were individually tested 
on stories similar to those presented during the pretest, but' with 
which they had had no experience. Each step of fhe procedure wi.ll now 
be discussed in more detail. 

. ^' Pretesting session . The experimenter saw the children in 
individual testing sessions, along with his assistant, during the five- 
aay series. In the pretest portion of the experiment, the experimenter 
explained individually that he would be reading some stories about 
children who were naughty and that he wanted them to tell him which one 
they thought was the naughtier. He asked each subject if he knew what 
It meant to be naughty. If the subject's responses were not sufficient, 
the experimenter gave him examples of naughty children and further asked 
the subjects to give examples of naughty acts. To facilitate the sub- 
jects understanding, the stories were illustrated on the yellow, blue, 
or pink posters mentioned above for the training session. 

After reading a pair of stories once, the experimenter reminded 
each subject to decide which one they thought was naughtier. The stories 
were then read a second tine to each subject. After the second reading, 
the experimenter asked the child to point to the person who did the 
naughtier thing. ' Each response was recorded with a (+) or (-) de- 
pending on whether the child made a subjective or objective response, 
respectively. The experimenter did not comment on whether the child' 
made a correct or incorrect choice. The subjects were also asked why 
one person was naughtier and these responses were also recorded. 

During this session, the experimenter administered seven pairs of 
the Fiaget-type stories in a counterbalanced order of intentional and 
accidental acts. Only children making two or less subjective judgments 
were selected to participate in the experiment. In other words, sub- 
jects selected were those making five or more immature judgments. 
Ignoring the intentions of the actor. This was the procedure until 36 
objective oriented children were obtained. The 36 subjects were then 
randomly assigned to one of the three treatment groups. All of the 36 
subjects finished the study. 

^- T raining session . This session followed ten days after the 
pretest period. Subjects were assigned to one of two experimental 
groups or a control group. Each group was then divided into subgroups 
of four children each. The groups met with the experimenter and his 
p.ss^stant for -raining sessions on five schoo] days, but with a 



d^y weekend in the middle of the training session' 
approximately 3 8 or 23 minutes in length. 



thru 
Each session was 



The general procedure for the twn experimental conditions was as 
tollows: At the beginning of the first session, the training was 
explained as a game in which the "winner" would receive a storybook. 
Winning depended on acquiring the most poker chips over the five sessions 
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Each child was given a booklet wi^th each page containtng two stick 
figure 1.1 lustrations of the stories in (question. He was also given a 
crayon v<:.th which to mark, his answers on the booklet. The colored 
Illustrations in the booklets were matched Ts^th larger illustrations 
of the stories mounted on an easel before the children. 

The verbal discrimination group was presented nine pairs of stories 
each day, making a total of 45 pairs of stories presented during training 
ior each item, the experimenter read the pair of stories carefully 
pointing to the illustration on the easel. After hearing the stories 
twice to insure comprehension, the subjects were asked, "WTio was 
naughtier? They indicated cheir choice by marking the appropriate 
stick figure illustration in their booklet. After subjects had made 
their choices, the experimenter identified the "naughtier" person with- 
out any explanation and rewarded the subjects with a colored poker chip 
It they made a correct choice. This procedure was repeated for the nine 
Items. The experimenter then collected the booklets after marking on 
the front of the booklet the number of poker chips won. He then dis- 
missed the children until the next session. 

A similar procedure was followed for the discussion group. This 
group was also presented the same stories as had the first group but 
since the experimenter wanted to equate the time spent in training, 
on^y five of the nine stories were presented each day. These stories 
were chosen randomly from the nine. This group received a total of 
25 stones during the training. After hearing a pair of stories twi-e, 
a discussion was elicited from the experimenter who attempted to focus 
on the intentions of the person. The children were asked questions 
from a list prepared beforehand on each pair of stories. The following 
are typical of those questions asked: 

"Which little boy was helping his mother but bumpad into a box of 
candy that fell to the floor?" 

"Was this an accident?" 

"U-hich little boy spilled the box of candy because his mother said 
he coulan't have any?" 

"Did he do this on purpose?" 

, ^^Jj!': ^^P^^i""^nter nodded or replied "yes" if the question was answc^e-d 
correctly. If not, another child was asked the same question until 
someone responded v>?ith the correct answer. 

After the last question, subjects were asked to indicate the "r.aaH.ti.>r' 
person by putting a mark in the booklet illustration. They were rewarded 
with a poker chip if the item was answered correctly. This procedure 
was repeated for the five items. At the end of the fifth training .session. 

^!if ^^^u "u^y/°''"'^'^ '"^^ °f subjective responses for each 

Child. The child in each subgroup with the highest score was given a 
storybook. The rest of the children who had participated, including 
those who were eliminated in the pretest, were given lesser prizes. 
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During this training period, Suhjacta in the control group were 

nu" eriibrS '^h'"'" "^^^'^^ ^^^-"'^ " randp'. fr'orthe 

nursery library and did not necessarily contair a moral emphasis. They 

?rainW f stories would receive a storybook. At the end of th. 
llT.flt °r '^^^''^^ arbitrarily from oach subgrcu. 

and gxven a storybook. The other children were given lesser prizes! 

^"s^tiestinp session. Ten days after the last day of trairing 

i anndJ:id''? '° ^^'^^ ^he three Srou^s 

rn f u '° evaluate the effects of training. In order 

ne CM d"?roi' comparable lapse of ti^e between training and posttestin. 
?«n.P K ^ u ^'"""P ""^^ ^ sequence. The average time 

davs ?hr'" J '"'^ °^ '"'"'"^ """^ Posttestiag was approximately 12 
days. The posttestxng sessions covered five days. 

nr-n ^^"^^ ^ '^'^ prescr ^ed 12 pairs of the stories following the 
W or^r) de":^'' under V.testing.- Again each response was Recorded 
W or (-) depending on vhether the child made a subjective or chiecLi^. 
response. The experimenter then asked why one agent was "naughtier" 

ho'ce'^S't^e. '^''^ '° explanation for hi. 

TJllZrT 5^"^^"^P°"^^^ "-^^ also recorded. It was necessary to 
evaluate subject's reasons for choosing a particular story (e.g!. their 

iXed^ir. ''''' -P-imenter and his assL a: t 

judged each response regardless of what story was chosen and gave each 
cnild a score for one of the following response categories: subjective 
?mpL' Hnt t"'''"'' ^ -^J-^-^ -sponsf was one which ' 

ias onf which f'°" °" P-^P°^-- An objective response 

was one which focused on consequences of an action. A repeated action 
response was a natural response v^ere the child merely r pea ed la 
Sf response'f T intimating intention or consequences! The number 

wL ^iven threP ° ''''' categories were added and each child 

was given three separate scores. 

two alsLtlnt^'';'' independently by the experimenter and 

two assistants. A product-moment correlation was conducted to correlate 
the separate ratings in each of the three categories. The correlation 
was .89 for one assistant and .91 for the other. 

cnn.^L^^'^f""""' '"''"'^ performing the appropriate planned 

coaparisons of means. The fixed effects analysis of variance model 
was used to compute error sums of squares (Hays, 1963). 



RESULTS 

«n ih'^J^ primary concern of this experiment study was whether train^'nP 

TuZZnt ""^^ measured by the number of subjective 

udgments on the posttest of the control group in comparison to the 
two experimental groups. This hypothesis was confirmed (F = 42.69! 
dt - 1/J2, p < .001). The means for the discussion and verbal discrimi- 
nation groups were 6.25 and 6.00 while the control group mean was 2 Os! 
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The small difference G25) between the diacuasion and vexbal discrimi- 
na ion w.a not significant, Addi.tlpn,l planned comparisons were carried 
out on subjects' explanations. Table 1 giyes the ™Lns and Itanda^d 
rZ rlTT evaluations in each of the three categories. 

The response measures vere subjective Cintentionality oriented) , 'objec- 
rZtJ T tT""^ oriented), and repeated action (action of the stoJy 

«rSup ;^adf L'r' "^"''"'^^ °" °" consequences). The control 

group made just as many responses as the two experiir-ental groups. 



TABLE 1 



Mean and Standard Deviations 


for 




V 


^ Posttcst Explanation 






GROUP 


Subjective 


Objective 


Repeated 










Action 




Mean SD 


!Iean 


SD 


Mean SD 


Verbal Discrimination 


4.25 2,35 


3.31 


3.08 


3.83 2.99 


Discussion 


4.25 5.0/. 


3,50 


6.25 


4.08 5.11 


Control 


.00 .00 


6.08 


7.91 


3.75 3. 85 



It was also predicted that the discussion group would make more subjective 
explanations for their choices than the discrimination group. However" 
the analysis of the subjects' explanations showed that there was no ' 
difference In mean scores for subjective explanations between the two 
treatment groups. Both groups had means of 4.25. Nevertheless, the 
combined discussion group and the discrimination group recorded s^-gni- 
ficantly greater subjective e::planations than the cont>-ol group which 
made no explanation (X = 0.0) mentioning intentionality . 

exni J^Mn°"^Jr^ experiment..! groups gave significantly more subjective 
explanations than the control group. (F = 6.07, df = l/32, p < .025). 
The combined experimental groups gave significantly less objective judg- 
ments than the control group. (F = 7.242, df = 1/32, p ^ 0^5) 
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Two additional analyses we made. The fi,rst was a comparison 
between tha f our-year-pld chi^ldren in thj.a studv and the five-vear- 
old children in the Jensen-Laoi experiment. Thk results of this com- 
parison ara reported in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

t Tests Done on Mean Scores on Post-test Stories 
of Subjective Choices and Explanations ' 
for Four- and Five-Ycar-Olds 



Group 


4-year- 


olds 


5-year- 


•olds 


t^ 




Discussion 














Choices 


X=6.25 


n=12 


X=9.91 


n=12 


3.60 


<.0] 


Explanations 


X=4.25 


n=12 


X=7.69 


n=12 


1.25 


>.05 


DlscrlminaClon 














Choices 


X=6.00 


n=12 


X=7.75 


n=ll 


1.25 


<.05 ! 


Explanations 


X=4.25 


n=12 


X=5.00 


n=ll 


1.00 


>.05 1 

t 
1 


Control 












1 

! 
1 


Clioiccs 


X=-2.08 


n=12 


X=1.18 


n<=]2 


1.01 


i 

<.05 ! 


LxpLinjtlc.'i; 


X-l.CO 


n-12 


5:-= 1.30 


ir--12 

L 


0.33 


f 

<.o5 ; 

1 
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There was more improvement for the five-year-old children f.han for the 
four-year-olda in both the discussion and diacriwinaticn groups for the 
choice scores. There was no difference between the age groups for the 
control groups. 

The second analysis was a delayed post test conducted two months 
after the first posttest on twenty children of the original thirty- 
sxx who could be located. The comparisr- on the delayed test between 
the combined experimental groups and th--. ontrols was significant 
(F = 1.55, df = 1/20, p <.025). The r • 'ference batweei. the two treat- 
ment groups was not significant (F = 1.10, df = 1/20, p ^ .05). The 
delayed posttest means for the choices of the three groups were 5.67 
for the discussion grouD, 4.37 for the discrimination group and 1.71 
for the control group. These results indicate that training procedures 
have a relatively permanent effect on intentionality learning since 
tne subjects were able to retain the concept over two months duration. 
Again the discussion techniques did not facilitate learning of inten- 
tionality over discrimination techniques. A set of t tests conducted 
on the means of boys' vs. girls' posttest scores showed no sex differerc, 
between any group on any measure. 



DISCUSSION 

Effect of training 

The general purpose of this experiment was to study whether a 
training program could foster the maturation of moral judgments in 
pre-kindergarten children. The operational definition of mature 
moral judgment was one proposed by Piaget (1932) and based on the 
^""nr^"^ ! °" intentionality. Piaget stated that younger children 
judged the naughtiness" of an act by its consequences. A mature 
judgment, he believes, is one based on the intentions of the agent 
to do harm. The task in the training sessions was designed to enable 
children to identify and explain the motive of intentionality whon 
Judging a moral act. It was found that children exposed either 'to 
verbal discrimination or discussion training sessions could then make 
more subjective choices based on intentionality as opposed L.. airounl 
of damage or consequence done. A further analysis showed that the 
experimental groups gave more subjective explanations than the control 

iiuian-L I^i'-'/^'r'"^ '^"^^'^^ subjects giving more matn.e 

uxpianation. tor thear choices than the control subjects. Thi.c rapid 
change from an objective to a subjective choice and explanation \t 
m contrast to the Piagetian belief that changes in moral judgment 
results trom the gradual processes of assimilation and accoDmodatioa. 

sub1e^Ji'IirfV''^^""u'" '^f '"^'"^"S S'^^^P^ '^'^^ significantly more 
subjective responses than subjects in the control group, it cannot be 

one uded that this is evident of change in the level of maturity from 
tuA.Tl°'"°T^ '° morality in other kinds of moral 

ornSfr ^he nature of the operational definition and 

procedure, the conclusions drawn are likely to be specific to this par- 
ticular area of moral reasoning. Other studies have documented a 
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certain specificity of moral judgment. In a study of adults, Boehm and 
Nasa (1967) did not find a consistent relationsbio between intentionalitv 
and independence of sanction, indicating that maturity in one aspect did' 
not necessarily imply maturity in another. Durkin (1961), in a study 
of reciprocity in children's justice concepts concerning physical aggres- 
sion and defamation of character, reported that children's judgment in 
one situation is not necessarily representative of what their judgment 
about the others would be. She concluded tha. Lbis phenomenon of speci- 
ficity placed limitations on the applicsbill.- / of Piaget's theory concemi 
tne development of justice concepts in children. The present study 
delineated the principle of intentionality as one phenomenon of moral 
judgment; however, further research ts needed to establish its relation- 
ship to other areas of moral development as well as to other areas of 
intentionality. It is felt that the results of this study provide, 
nowever limited, some evidence against Piaget's emphasis on maturation 
as opposed to a learning analysis. 

Effect of Differential Train.ng 

Another focus of this investigation has been to study the differen- 
tial effects of the two training methods: discussion and verbal discri- 
mination. Crowley (1968) did not find significant differences between 
these methods of presentation. Two reasons for his results are pos-u- 
lated. One is that his subjects were already in the process of change 
and that even a weak and superficial training period may have been 
adequate to provide an understanding of the principle of intentionality. 
-t IS also felt that his method of measurement may not have been adequate 
to distinguish learning by means of discussion or verbal discrimination 
since his subjects were not required to state or give reasons for their 
choices . 

The suggestions put forth by Crowley were incorporated by Jensen 
and Larm (1970). They developed a discussion technique where the inten- 
tions of the a-ents in the stories were repeatedly contrasted. In addi- 
tion, during the posttesting sessions of the Jensen and Larm experiment 
the children were required to give reasons for their choices. Their 
subject were a year younger than Crowley's, but they still had to discard 
more than half of them because their pretest scores indicated that they 
were beginning to make the shift to subjective thinking. They concluded 
that discussion techniques facilitate learning of the concept over dis- 
crimination, the difference in techniques approaching significance (p^.lO; 
when only choices were analyzed. When comparing the effects of the "two 
training techniques by measuring the subjective content of th^ir explana- 
tions they found the discussion method produced significantly less 
objective explanations (p<:.05). 

This investigation was a replica of Jensen and Larm's experiment 
but used four-year-olds instead of five-year-olds At this age level. 
It was found that only one-fifth of those pretested had to be discarded 
because the children were already maJcing subjective responses. However, 
for this younger age group, it was found that training by discussion did 
not contribute to faster or n^ore effective learning than did discrimina- 
tion techniques.. Even whe.r.. subjective explanations were examined, there 
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was no difference In the techniques. A comparison of five-year-olds 
with the four-year-olds in Table 2 indicates that the older subjects 
dxd pick up the concept more readily in the discussion group. Perhaps 
the discussions were too abstract for the younger children but the 
reinforcement in both the discrijnination and discussion group was suffi- 
cient to provide the observed change for both four- and f ive-vear-olds . 
Both training procedures incorporated elements of reinforcement but the 
discussion procedure embellished it with questions and discussions. 
Nevertheless, both methods seem to be effective because the children in 
both the experimental groups did much better than the controls. It is 
concluded that even four-year-olds can be trained to make moral judg- 
ments which consider intentions and that the effects of training are 
enduring over at least a two-month interval. 
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THH RiiLATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF SANCTION, STORY 
CONTKNr AND CHILDREN'S JUDGMENTS UHilCH ARE INDEPENDENT OF SANCTIONi 



A specific dir.ienstion of moral judgments referred to by Kohlberg 
(1964) and Piaget (1932) Is '^independence of sanctions.'* In behavioral 
terms independence of sanctions means that one judges acts, or responds 
free from the influence of the rewards or punishments given to the acts 
or situations. According to Piaget, the child's ability to judge the 
Tightness or uTongness of ^n act is dependent on the sanction given, 
i.e., the consequences following the act. The young child is thought 
to be in the heteronomous stage of moral development having unquestioning 
respect for adults, their rules and actions. If an aduit punishes an 
act then the act is bad, and conversely, if an adult rewards an act, 
then the act is right. Kohlberg (1964) specifically states that the 
young child says an act is bad because it will elicit punishment; the 
older child says an act is bad because it violates a rule, harms others 
and so forth, Kohlberg cites an example. Young children were asked to 
Judge a helpful obedient act (attentively watching a baby brother while 
mother is away) followed by punishment (the mo^!ier spanks the baby- 
sitting child). Kohlberg says that many four-year-olds simply say the 
obedient boy was Dad because he got punished. In fact, older children 
may even invent acts to account for the punishment. Kohlberg does i\ot 
suggest a misdeed, but from the investigators' pilot study, a response 
to the above story might be that tha boy threw the baby on the floor 
and that's why he got spanked. Kohlberg goes on to say that by age 
seven a majority of children say that the boy was good, not bad, even 
though he got punished. According to Kohlberg, older children showed 
considerable conflict; some of the seven-year-olds defining right and 
wrong in terms of the rule and showing concern about the "injustice" 
of punishing good and rewarding evil. However, these older children 
still explained the rightness and wrongness of an act in rel.-^tion to 
sanctions, but took a long-range or probabilistic view of this relation. 

A survey ol literature about this specific dimension of moral 
reasoning indicates that it is relatively unresearched . The only refer- 
ence to an empirical study of independence of sanctions is reported in 
Kohlberg (1963;. It is the present investigators' contention thai ic 
nay weJi be that children understand the more mature aspect of indepen- 
deiict: of sanctions at a younger age than is presently thought possible. 
At ihe present time there is not an empirical demonstration that tae 
r.oral judgments of young children are or are not independent oi sanc- 
tions. However, it may be that other factors must be considered. 
Medinnus (1959) when reviewing the research literature on inmanent jus- 
tice concluded that factors within the stories influenced a child i. . 
•aake an immanent justice response. It is reasoned t!iat the contenL c: 
the moral dilemma about which a judgment is to be made may determine how 
independent the judgment will be from sanctions. If a child has been 

■^Credit is extended to Karen Hughston who participated at alJ phases 
in this experiment. 

This experiment has been accepted for publication in the Journal 
of Genetic Ps\cholugv. 
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thoroaghly taught that an act is good or bad then it is hypothesised 
that he will make his judgment independent of the sanctions. For n-utral 
acts where he has not been specifically informed about the rightness or 
^-n-ongness of the deed, the child should be forced to consider other 
related information, particularly the adult sanctionr, i.. making nis 
judgment. While both reward and punishment are sanctions, no research 
has demonstrated that both are effective. Although both should be 
ettective, it is believed that the large amount of avoidance training 
m childhood may make the child more sensitive to the sanction of 
punishment . 

In order to test the hypotheses that children's moral judgments 
are dependent upon sanctions; that Independence of sanctions increases 
with age; that the dependence upon sanctions is determined by the content 
in the story problem and the type of sanction employed, the following 
experiment was designed. ' 



METHOD 



ire 



. „ J, Lu ine bs were chosen 

from the total laboratory population on the basis cf the availability 
for testing and age. Group II met in the morning and Group I met in 
the atternoon. In Group I there were 7 boys and 9 girls and in Group 
11, 8 boys and 8 girls. 

^^^^^^^^^ Eighteen stories consisting of an act followed by a sanction 

? !° ^' example, "A little child was tending 

his/her baby brother for his/her mother. The mother got angry and 
spanked him. Was tending the baby brother good or bad?" Punishment in 
every story consicfed of a mother, "getting angry and spanking" the 
story character. Reward consisted of a mother "giving the chiJd a 
good surprise." A pilot study was conducted to determine what was con- 
sidered rewarding and punishing by the children. 

The character in each story was vef erred to as a "child," and t-t: 
pronouns coincided with the sex of tha S being tested. In nine of the 
Atcv.es the character was rewarded and in nine stories he was punir-hed. 
In six stones the character performed a socially approved act; six 
performed a neutral act; and six engaged in bad behavior. Consensus 
between three adult raters was used to determine the three types of 
acts; good, .leutral, and bad. 

Procedure Each S was tested individually and received three stories from 
each of the six categories. To randomize the order of the stories, a 
container was provided for each of the six categories, -In which the 
three stories from each category were written on separa. e pieces of 
paper and placed in these containers. The child selected one of the 
chree stories rrom each container and placed the six selected stories 
in a large container. He then drew one of the six storiec from the 
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large container and gave it to the E to read to him. £ repeated the 
procedure of drawing from the large container, giving each story to 
E to read, until all 18 stories had been presented. In addition to 
randomizing the stories, this procedure eliminated possibility of getti 
stories from the same group in sequence. 

Responses were tabulated for each story by assigning a value of 
one when he said "good" and 0 when he said "bad," 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data were analyzed with a 2 X 2 X 3 repeated measures analysis 
of variance. The first factor (A) was age; the second (B) was type of 
sanction, reward or punishment; and the third (C) was story content 
good, neutral, or bad. The analysis of variance summary is presented in 
Table J. All the main effects were significant; age, sanction, and 
story content. Inspection of the means showed that the older children 
more frequently rated the actions positive X = 1.67 vrs. X = 1.^5. 



TAl^LL' 3 

A.VALYSIS 0? \^^RTAvc?^ su::l\^y -ablk 

FOR JUDGM::NiS Or GOOD 
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A (a£e) 
B (story) 
C (sanction) 
AC 
BC 

D (content) 
AD 
ED 
CD 

AGO - (within) 
BCD - (between) 
Error 



* p < .05, p < 



.01 



Stories followed by rewards were Judged more positive than those foUowe' 
by punishment, X = 2.08 vrs. X = 1.03. Stories with good acts were raced 
more positive than stories with neutral acts and stories with neutral 
actsjudged more positive than those with bad acts; X = 2.42, X = 1.86 
and X = .39. These findings were expected and it is the Sanction X 
Content interaction which more accurately described the phenomena. The 
cell means are illustrated in Figure 1. While it is cienr that both 
sanction and content influence judgments, the sanction of reward was 
relatively ineffective whe--: the content was bad. 
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Figure 1. 



The mean number for responses of good for the three 
types of story ccntcnt and two kinds of otorv 
sanction. 
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Surprisingly, older children were not more sensitive to the 
information given in the story content or to the effects of sanctions. 
One explanation for this lack, of Age X Content or Age X Sanction inter- 
action is that th3 age difference between the groups was not large 
enough. However, the age difference was large enough to produce the 
main affects for age. The fact that younger children more frequently 
judged an act bad across all story situations siiggests that saying an 
act is bad may be a safer answer for a child when facfed with a problem 
of judging good or bad. The finding that bad acts (Figure 1) are judged 
bad regardless of the sanction suggests that children learn avoidance 
responses first or that they are mere quickly sensitized to negative 
situations. The similarity in judgments and the similar effects of 
sanctions on both the neutral and good contents indicates that children 
react to the neutral and positive acts in these stories in much the same 
way. This explanacion is preferred to one which states that the content 
was actually not different in the neutral or good stories because if the 
concent was judged the same by the S^s then the significant main effeccs 
and progressive ordering of means for content would not have occurred. 

In summary, it is cor>cluJed that the influence of the sanction Is 
affected by the content of the story. Negative acts are relatively 
more independent of sanctions than neutral or positive acts. Therefore, 
while children's judgments are dependent upon the sanctions of reward 
and punishment, these other factors must be considered. These findings 
indicate that researchers investigating independence of sanctions should 
follow the precautions urged by Medinnus when he reviewed experiments 
investigating Ipjnanent justice, i.e., the content of the stories must 
be controlled before comparing results from one experiment with the 
finding cf other investigators. 
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THE EFFECT OF TRAINING CHILDREN TO MAKE MORAJ. JUDGMENTS 
TFIAT ARE INDEPENDENT OF SANCTIONS^ 



Piaget and Kohlberg believe that moral reasoning is developed as 
the organism interacts with the environment (Piaget, 1932; Kohlberg, 
196/0. They indicate chat the rate and tne stages are relatively stable 
and sequenliial among all human beings and are only slightly affected by 
outside influences. Piaget has shown that age changes in moral judgment 
occur but has not shown exactly what influence various factors have in 
producing this change. Some recent studies (Bandura and McDonald, 1963; 
Crowley, 1968; Jensen & Larm, 1969; Turiel, 1966) indicate that signifi- 
cant gains in moral reasoning are possible following short programs of 
training. The Bandura and McDonald, Crowley, Jensen and Lann studies 
were concerned with training subjects to consider the intentions of the 

ctor when making moral judgments (e.g., a child purposely throws a ball 
through a window as opposed to another child who accidently throws the 
ball through the window.) Unfortunately, it has not been shown that 
other areas of moral judgments can be influenced by training. Kohlberg 
(1963) cites several types of immature moral judgments characteristic of 
children in the heteronomous stage. One of these specific dimensions 
is "independence of sanctions," Piaget proposed that the child's ability 
to judge the Tightness or wrongness of an act is dependent on the sanction 
administered. A young child is described as being in a heteronomous stage 
of development where he has unquestioning respect for adults and their 
rules. If an adult rewards an act> then the child will judge the act as 
good without adequ. te consideration of other factors. The child's judg- 
ments are dependent on the sanction. Kohlberg cites an example. Young 
children were asked to judge a helpful obedient act (attentively watching 
a baby brother while mother is away; followed by punishment (the motiier 
spanks the babysitting child). He says that many four-year-olds simply 
say the obedient boy wars bad because he got punished; in fact, they may 
even invent a misdeed to account for punishment. Kohlberg does not 
relate a misdeed, but from a previous study conducted by the investigator 
(Jensen & Hughs ton, 1970), a response to the above story might be that 
zhe boy threw the baby on the floor and that is whv he got spanked. 
KohJberg goes on to say, "In general the four-year-olds defined the stor% 
act as good or bad according to the reward or punishment rather than 
according to tlie rule or adult command. The older children showed con- 
sidv^rabJe conflict, some of the seven-year -olds defining right and 
wiv^nr in terms of the rule and showing concern about the "injustice 
ot punishing good and rewarding evil." A survey of the literature in 
the specific dimension of independence- ^f sanctions indicates that it is 
relatively unreaserched . 
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This experiirent was designed to determine i^ pre-school children 
could be trained to disregard the sanction following an act when they 
evaluated the act on a good/bad dimension. In this experiment, two 
types of training were employed. The two types are patterned after the 
piograips used by Crowley and Jensen & Larm, Thpqe researchers predicted 

1 Credit is extended to Karen Houghston who assisted at all phases of 
this exper Inen*^ . 
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that training that encouraged discovery and verbalization of a principle 
would be mere effective than training that focused crinariJv o'l" choosing 
the more correct of tvo resposes. Crowley found no' difference bet'.von 
the methods hut Jensen S, Larm found the discusi^ion procedure -.ore effective 



METHOD 



Subjects 



Seventy-two white, middle-class children attenainc the Brighar.i 
Young Unive.-clry Child Development Laboratory were used. Even though 
this sample is not reprcspntative of many populations, the effect of the 
experiniental manipulation of the^c children's responses should not be 
atypical They were randomly selected fro... initital nopulation of 90 
to form three groups of six males and six females at a,--" four and at ape 
] ive . " 

Mat erials 

Large booklets containing i] lustrations of the stories to be told 
in the pretest, training sessions, and posttest were prepared. Stories 
were approximately 30 words in length and depicted a child's act followed 
Dv a sanction. The composition of the two types of stories included (1) 
good act followed by punishment and (2) bad act followed bv punishment, 
.he rationale for using only the sanction of punishment came from a 
preliminary experiment by Jensen & Eoughston (1970), where they found U 
difficult for children to judge acts independent of the sanction when 
the sanction was punishment. Another reason for using stories of good 
acts followed by punishment and bad acts with punishment was that it 
would be less confusing to the subjects in the training sessions if 
only one type ot sanction was used. From the previous exoerlment the 
investigators found almost all of the subjects described the art as 
»ad wnen the had act was followed by a punishment. The storv with a 
bad act followed by a punishment was included to avoid a response set 
')• r,ood. The ^haracter in the stories was a female for female subjects 
and a male tor male subjects. The punishment in each storv consisted of 
a notiier jiot.tine, "r.ad" and spanking the story character. The negative 
u.'tjrP -)i thih ^ia-icLion was determined by a pretest given to each subject 
J a^ea m ' ( vip^r Linent . 

J'Vooodure 
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The experi'nenral design had three phases: a) a pretesting session 
m which the '.e:. pretest stories were told to the subjects, five ^v:.d 
acts follower! by a punishment, and five bad acts followed bv a punishment. 
The stories were written on individual papers, folded, placed in a 
container, and mixed. Subjects then drew a story from the container to 
produce a random order of presentation. The experimenter then read the 
selected stcry, showing the Illustration which coincided, and then asked 
the subject whether what the child dxd in the story was good or bad 
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In recording and scoring uhe responses, a score of 1 was given for a 
response of good and 0 given for a response of bad. A subject's score, 
then, could range irom 0 through 5. 



The second phase consisted of 10 - to 15 - minute training sessions. 
Ten stories were presented each day for eight days. The subjects were 
randomly assigned to three groups: the discussion group, the verbal 
discrimination group, and the control group. Children were trained in * 
groups of four or five subjects. The training for the verbal discrimin- 
ation group was explained as a game in which the winner would receive 
a prize. At the end of each training story, a poker chip was given to 
those with the correct answer. An answer of good or bad was the only 
response requested. No discussion followed. The one with the most chips 
at the end of the week was the winner. The winner received a prize at 
the end of each week. All subjects received a prize on the last day for 
participating. Each subject in the group was asked for his answer, changing 
the order of who was asked first each time. The subjects were working 
for reinforcement in this experimental condition, and the significant 
variable was whether or not the correct answer was given.. 

The discussion group was presented with the same type of stories each 
day. The stories were read in the same manner. The discussion group did 
not receive poker chips for correct answers, A verbal response from the 
drainer told the subjects whether his response v/as correct. After the 
response was made, a group discussion followed focusing on why the 
answer was goud or bad, as well as on why the child in the story was pun- 
ished. It was pointed out that not everything that is punished ic bad. 
Both procedures inevitably had much verbal reinforcement for correct 
answers. Female teachers in the nuts^ry school were used as the trainers 
and different teachers were used each day for each group so the quality 
of verbal reinforcement could he equally distributed Each trainer was 
associated with each group an equal number of times. A correct answer 
for a good act with a punishment was '*good,** and for a bad act ui^h a 
punishment , '*bad. 

The subjects in the control gioup participated in question and ans > r 
activities not having anything to do with moral training, but requinnr. 
personal-social interaction with t.ie same set of teachers. 

The third phase consisted of the posttesting sessior. . Between 
three .\nd eight: days after the administration of the la.^t training 
soi^sion, all subjects ^ere individially posttested using nne s.me pre- 
test procedure described except that different stories and different 
pictures were used. ThG delay between the last day of training and the 
posttest was equal for each of the three groups. An attempt was mad^^ to 
pofattest an equal number of subjects from each group on each day. BoL.i 
the pre- and posttests were administered and scored by two male assistants 
who were unaware of the subjects* experimental assignment. Ine assistants 
did not posttest the same subjects they tested on the pretest. 




RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



A repeated measure analysis of variance design was used; Factor A 
was age, B was the three conditions, C was sex. The pre- and postte^t 
(E) was the repeated measure for the six subjects in each cell. For each 
subject only the stories with good acts followed by punishment scores 
were analyzed, since the stories with bad acts followed by punishment 
were included as foils and subjects almost always rated the act as bad. 
A repeated measure design was employed instead of an analysis of covariance 
since an initial difference between the groups on the pretest means was 
noted. The analysis of covariance was not considered the appropriate 
correction for initial between group differences as opposed to A'iL'nln group 
difference. 

There was a significant age effect, F (1/60) = 7.35 , p__>.01o The means 
for the four- and five-year-old subjects were X = 2.A2 and X = 3.63 respect- 
ively. The on]y other significant main effect wa_s the pre-posttest F (2/62) 
= 19.19, 2 <.01. No sex differences were found, X's = 3.01, and 3.2l7 There 
was a significant Conditions X Pre^Posttest interaction, F (2/62) = 4.27, p 
.025. In Figure 1 it can b? seen that large gains for che training groups" 
between the pre- and posttest but almost no change for the control. Because 
of the initial group difference, the difference between the two training 
methods is difficult to compare. Fortunately, the means for the two training 
groups were below the pretest means for the control group, so the higher 
posttest scores for the trained groups cannot be attributed to initially 
higher scores. The steep slope for the discrimination grouo shows that 
this procedure can produce racid gains in moral reasoning and suggests 
that the posttest difference between the training groups should not be 
attributed to the initial difference. 

Finding that older children more frequently say a good act is good, 
even when it is followed by punishment supports the Piagentian beJief that 
judgments made independent of sanctions are typical of more mature children. 
A check of the pretest means showed thai Lhe older children scored higher 
X = 2.2 vs. X = 2.7_than the younger children, but the still larger post- 
test difference of X = 2.65 vs. X = 3.57 suggests that the training was 
Tore effect Lve for the older children. Within the theoretical framework 
of Piaget and Kohlberg, Lt might be concluded that the older children 
v^M t closei: to the t, Lme when they would move towards a higher leveJ of 
L^^ought. An alternate compatible explanation is that the older children 
art moLC intelligent and socialized, thus being able to profit more from 
any kind of i/:M'ning program. Failure to find a sex diftcrence is not 
surprising, since pie^^lous research in the area of moral judgments rarely 
reveals sex differences in performance. 

The superiority of the two training groups relative to the controls 
presents a difficult interpretation problem froiu t-he Piaget ian theory, whic'n 
maintains that slow natural changes of the thoughc processes underlie the 
developmental changes observed ^'n responding ^;o the moral diieirj^a such as 
these used in this experiment. Ob-iously, sU\ce no a*: tempt was made in the 
two weeks of training to influence unrelated and underlying thought pro- 
cesses and because important maturation ^nanges are unlikely to occur 
within two weeks it is concluded tha^ the training produced changes in 
the children's moral reasoning about these moral issues. 
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Turiel (1966) when discussing the Bandura & McDonald study, oxplains 
that the changes found following the brief training program represent only 
surface changes and the underlying thought processes are unaffected. Turiel 
£-eems to ignore the problem that these so-called surface characteristics wore 
originally cited as the measure of the underlying thought processes. If a 
child Is trainod lo multiply correctly, divide or perform some othei matii- 
emati^al operation, do we conclude that only a surface characteristic of 
numerical reasoning has been altered or do we conclude that the cliild now 
reasons differently? In summary, it is concluded that the training programs 
on tntentionality and now independence of sanctions have changed the subiects* 
reasoning about these and perhaps even other related kinds of moral questions. 




Dfscwfiion 

— — Vertai Discrimination 



Control 



Figure 2, Mean Pre-- and Posttest Scores for Control 
and Two Treatment Groups, 
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THE I'FFFCT OF TRAINING FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR -OLD 



CHILDREN TO MAKE MORAL JUDGMENTS 
INDEPENDENT OF SANCTIONS^ 

Several researchers when considering the devopment of chiJdren's moral 
judgment have challenged the cognitive developmental theories of slowly 
maturing cognitive processes divided in:o stages of development. A study 
by Bandura and McDonald (1963) demonstrated that social reinforcement and 
modeling procedures accelerate the development of moral .nature judgments 
They hopothesized that moral judgments are less age-specific than previousiv 
bel eved and that moral orientations can be altered and even reversed by the 
manipuUtions of response-reinforcement contingencies. A series of experiments 
by Jensen and associates (Jensen and Larm, 1970; Jensen and Hafen, 19/0. 
Jensen c.nd Hougston, 1971; Jensen and Hall, 1972) have also shown that it 
IS possible to train children to make more mature moral judgments. In each 
experiment the children we- 2 exposed to methods of training designed to 
increase maturity of moral judgments. A consistent finding in all of the 
studies was that children who received training made more mature moral Judg- 
ments in the area specified. Evidence also supported the idea that effective 
training must include material and illustrations that are related to th^ 
child s experience. 

Little reaearch has been done with young children related to the moral 
element called independence of sanctions. Kohlberg (1964) reports that when 
four-year-old children are told a story about an obedient act (e.g. attent- 
ively watching a baby brother while raommy is away) followed by punishment 
(eg mother spanks the baby-sitting child) they ^aid the obedient boy was 
Lad because he got punished. They may even invent a misdeed to account for 
this punishment. Kohlberg (1964) further stated that: 

In general, the four-year-olds defined the story act as 
good or bad according to the reward or punishment rather than 
according to the rule of adult command. The older children 
showed considerable conflict, some of the seven-year-olds 
defining right and wrong in terms of the rule, and showing 
concern about the "injustice" or punishing good and rewarding 
evil. These older children, however, still explained the 
rightness and wrongness of an act in relation to sanctions, 
but took a long-range or probabilistic view of this relation. 
Disobedience might have been rewarded in that situation, the 
child said, but in general it would still lead to punishment (p. 23). 

Other studies relating to independence of sanctions were conducted by 
J-3nsen and Houghston (1970) and Jensen and Houghston (1971). Jensen ana 
iloughston (1970) studied four- and five-year-olds. In this study the sub- 
jects were told a totcl of eighteen stories and asked if the child in each 

1 Credit is extended to Joan Gerrard who assisted at all phases of this 
experiment . 

This experiment has been submitted for publication. 
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story had performed a good or bad act. The stories were classified according 
to th(i kind of situation or act and the kind of sanction administered following 
the act. The composition of the six' types of stories included (1) a neutra] 
act followed by a reward (MR); (2) a neutral act followed bv punishment (KP) ; 
(3) a bad act followed by reward (BR); (A) a bad act followed bv a punishment 
(BP); (5) a good act followed by a reward (GR) ; and (6) a good' act followed 
by a punishment (GP) . The children judged bad acts more independent of sanc- 
tions than neutral or good acts. Therefore, while children's judgments were 
dependent upon sanctions of reward and punishment, the type of act also affects 
the extent to which thp judgment is ind'-pendent of sanctions. They suggested 
that researchers investigating independence of sanctions should follow pre- 
cautions urged by Medinnus (1959) when he reviewed experiments investigating 
immanent justice; the content of the stories must be controlled. 

Jensen and Hughston (1971) also studied the effects of training four- 
and five-year-old children to make moral judgments which are independent of 
sanctions administered by adult authoriti.es. Seventy-two four- and five- 
vear-old children were trained to make moral judgments independent of adult 
sanctions. .Soma subjects were trained by reinforcing correct choices with 
-> poker chi;., giving the children no explanation or discussion, while others 
were able to discuss the reasons for making their choices. Following train- 
ing both groups made more responses which were independent of sanction.s th.in 
the subjects not receiving training. The effects of training were discussed 
m terms of Piaget's theury of moral development. No test was made of the 
permanency of the changes resulting from the training. There were no dif- 
ferences in the results of the two training procedures, verbal discrimination 
and discussion. 



An unusual and surprising finding in the Jensen and Hughston experiment 
was a change in the control group from the pretest to the posttest. Net 
only did the trained children show improvement between the pretest and the 
posttest, but the control subjects also improved. Among the interpretations 
of the findings was a suggestion that the experience of taking the pretest 
was sufficient to effect a change in the children's reasoning; that" is, taking 
the pretest may have been sufficient to cause the change on the posttest. 
This explanation regarding the effect of the pretest was post-hoc and needs 
to be verified. It is felt that the Jensen and Hughston experiment should 
be replicated for the following two reasons: (1) to determine the effect 
of the pretest experience, and (2) to determine the long-term effects or 
relative permanence of training by administering a second posttest with a 
delay longer than one week. Jensen and Hughston conduced that a surprising 
number of children were .ady able to make mature judgments independent of 
sanctions on the pretest. This discrepancy between the Piaget and Kohlberg 
conclusions and the data reported by Jensen and Hughston sould also be in- 
vestigated to verify if a sizeable percentage of children of this ago have 
mis maturity. In addition to more fully understand this phenomena the 
interactions between pretesting and training needs to be examined. This 
was im-ossible in the design and procedure used by Jensen and Hughston, 
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Subjects 



The original sample consisted of 72 children, 36 boys and 36 girls, 
ranging in age from 54 to 6 7 months. The average age was 59,3 months. 
These children were enrolled in the Child Development Laboratories at 
Brigham Yuung University during the spring semester. This was the tota] 
enrollment in four laboratory groups. The subjects were from white, middle- 
class homes. Before the study began, each of the children in the four nur- 
sery school laboratory groups was asked two questions to determine if the 
child considered spanking a form of punishment. Sixteen children from 
each laboratory group, eight boys and eight girls, were selected by sex to 
participate in the study from the total of those who considered spanking 
a form of punishment. The 32 girls and 32 boys in the final sample were 
randomly assigned to one of the four treatment groups by sex and laboratriy 
group. The four groups are referred to as A, B, C or D. 

Materials 

Booklets containing illustrations of stories of good or bad acts fo]lowed 
by punishment were used during the pretest, training and posttest sessions. 
The stories were similar to those used in the study by Jensen and Hughston 
(2971). There were two types of stories: (1) good act followed by punish- 
ment (CIP), and (2) bad act followed by punishment (BP). Four- and five- 
year-old children usually described a bad act followed by punsihment as 
*'bad" and therefore the story sequence, bad act followed by punishment was 
included to avoid a response set of "good" following the CP stories. 

Five stories of each of the two story types (CP and BP) were used dur- 
ing each training period. There were five training sessions making a total 
of 50 stories administered to each subject daring the experimental training 
sessions. Five stories of each of the two story types were also used for 
the pretest and posttesting sessions. The punishment in each story consisted 
of a mother getting "mad" and spanking the child in the story. 

All stories and pictures used in the study were pretested to a trial 
group of AA four- and five-year-old children not included in the experiment. 
The group consisted of 22 boys and 22 girls selected randomly from three 
other child development laboratories. These children ranged in age from 
5A to 67 months. Each child was asked to state whether he thought the sLory 
and pictures depicted a good or a bad act. Three stories and two pictures 
were eliminated from an original set because part of the trial group saw 
Lhem as bad and part of them saw the stories and pictures as good. A 98 
percent agreement between subjects as to the "goodness" or "badness" of 
an act or picture was required for any given story and corresponding 
picture to qualify for the final study. 



Treatments 



The experimental design consisted of five phases. During the first 
phase 5 each child was asked two questions: (1) What would happen to a child 
who did soincthing bad? and (2) Do you think the mother might get mad and spank 
the child? If the child responded to spanking as a punishment he was con- 
sidered part of the total population from which selection was made for the 
final sample in the study. 
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Phase two consisted of pretesting sessions in which ten stories were 
told to one half of the subjects, those in treatment groups A and B. There 
were five GP (good act — Punishment) stories and five BP (bad act — punishment) 
stories presented. The stories were written on individual sheets of paper, 
folded and placed in a container. Subjects drew a slip of paper from the 
container to randomize story presentation. The research assistant then read 
the selected story while showing the corresponding picture to the subjecL. 
The subject was ther asked whether what the child did in the story was good 
or bad, A response of "good" was scored one point and no points were given 
for a response of "bad." 

The third phase consisted of five training sessions for the children 
in treatments A and C, Each session was approximately 10-12 minutcb in 
length. The subjects in each training group were told they were going to 
play a game. A prize would be given to the subjects who gave correct answers 
to the stories (e.g., A little child was cleaning the room and picking up 
his/her toys. His/Her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was cleaning 
his/her room and picking up his/her toys good or bad?). The children in- 
dividually responded in random order either "good" or "had." No discussion 
accompanied each story. At the end of each story a piece of cereal was 
the prize given to those children who answe-^^d correctly. The oruer of 
children who answered first after each story was randomized. Ten stories 
were presented during each training session on five consecutive days, 
making a total of 50 stories presented during the five training sessions. 
The assistant read t.ie selected stor> , showing the corresponding pictures 
to the subjects. Student teachers in early childhooc education were trainers. 
A different teacher administered the training sessions each day in order to 
randomize trainer differences. The subjects in treatment B and D (the 
control groups) participated' in free play activities in the laboratory during 
the training sessions for treatment j^roups A and C. The free play materials 
and equipment included puzzles, small manipulative table toys, sensory 
experiments, and climbing apparatus. Free play activities were not related 
to the moral judgment training. 

The fourth phase of the study consisted of the first postLest. Follow- 
ing the administration of the fifth training session all subjects were 
individually posttested in the same manner as the pretest but different 
stories and pictures were used. 

The fifth and concluding phase of the study constituted the second 
posttest given four weeks following the administration of the first post- 
test. It was administered in the same manner as the first posttest but 
with different stories and illustrations. The second posttest was given to 
all subjects in the study to test the effect of training over time. 

Three assistants received group and individual training in the admini- 
stration and scoring of the pretests and posttests. The first assistant 
administered the pretest to all subjects in treatments A. and B. The 
second assistant administered the first posttest to all the subjects. The 
third assistant administered the second posttest to all the subjects. Three 
other assistants were used during the training. One of the principle 
investigators and another assistant recorded the responses of the subjects. 
The children were tested individually in an experimental testing room by 
the assistants. The testing time for each child in the study was approxi- 
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inatoly 10-12 minutes for each of the two posttests. Only tlie QV (a Kood) 
act followed oy puniohraent) stories were scored. It was possible lor each 
subject obtP,iu a score of 5 for each test. 

Results 

The data was analyzed using the Modified Abbreviated Doolittle routine 
The summary for the first posttest is presented in Table 4 and the delayed 
posttest is presented in Table 5 . The levels (2X4X2X2) included sex 
the four laboratory groups, receiving or net receiving a pretest, and 
receiving or not receiving training. On the first posttesu there was a 
significant training effect but also a training X pretest and sex X pretest 
interaction. The means for this analysis are presented in Table 5 . 



TABLt: 4 



Analysis Surrrsary Table of Responses on Post rest Hi 



Source 


d£ 


Mean Square 


F 


Sex 


1 


.56 


9.00 


Group 


3 


.92 


.72 


Pretest 


1 


.56 


2.45 


Training 


1 


45.56 


22.09** 


Sex X Group 


3 


.06 


.05 


Sex X Pretest 


1 


4.00 


10.60* 


Sex X Training 


1 


.25 


.20 


Group X Pretest 


3 


.23 


.18 


Group X Training 


3 


2.06 


1.61 


PrcLc-sL X Training 


1 


2.25 


33.50 


Group X Pretest X Training 


3 


.17 


.13 


Group X Sex X PretosL 


3 


.42 


.33 


Group X Sex X Training 


3 


0.00 


0.00 


Sex X Pretest X Training 


1 


1.57 


. 1.27 


Sex X Croup X Pretest X 








Training 


3 


1.23 


.96 


Error 


32 


1.28 





*P <.Ui 



**p<> .025 



TABLH 5 



Mean Scores of Subjects on Postter>t /'I 
rrcicsc, Group, and Sex 



Treatment Groups | 

1 


Male 


Female 


Total 


— r 

i 

A 

Pretest and Training 


4.62 


4.87 


4.50 


B 

Pretest and No Training 


2.12 


3.25 


2.93 


C 

No Pretest and Training 


4.25 


4.12 


4.18 


D 

No Pretest and No Training 


3.12 


2.62 


2.87 


Total 


3.53 


3.71 


3.62 



Since there were no laboratory group effects the means for t'le labora- 
tory group are not repor_ted. Inspection of the means shows that both train- 
ing groups score higher X's = A. 5 and 4.13 as compared withJC's = 2.93 and 2.87 
for the no training groups. The females also score higher X = 3.71 vs 3.53. 
The training X pretest interaction is due to the higher score for the trained 
group that had a pretest, X = A. 5 as compared with X = A. 18 for the training 
group that did not receive a pretest. There was almost no difference between 
subject£who received a pretest and those who did not among the no- training 
groups X = 2.87 and 2.93. The sex X pretest interaction results because 
females who received the pretest score higher than females not receiving a 
pretest (X's = 4.06 vs. 3.36K But males who received the pretest did not 
score higher (x's = 3.36 vs. X = 3.68). The same genera] pattern is found 
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in the analysis of the data from the delayed posttest. There was a signi- 
ficant training effect, a pretest effect and a sex X pretest interaction. 
The summary is presented in Table and Lhe means in Table 7. 



TAULC 6 



Modified Abbrevintu.l Doolittle Anilysis 
of Responses on Posttest y2 



Source 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Sex 


1 


0.00 


0.00 


Group 


3 


] .17 


1.01 


Pretest 


1 


1.00 


5.99" 


Training 


1 


33.06 


17 44** 


Sex X Group 


3 


.17 


.14 


Sex X Pretest 


1 


2.25 


27.00** 


Sex X Training 


1 


.56 


.77 


Group X Protest 


3 


.17 


.14 


Group X Tiainins 


3 


1.90 


1.64 


Pretest X Training 


1 


.06 


.27 


Group X Pretest 


3 


.08 


.07 


Group X Sex X Training 


3 


.56 


.40 


Group X Sex X Precest 


3 


.73 


.63 


Sex X Pretest X Training 


1 


.23 


.20 


Sex X Groi:;) X Pretest X 








Trainin,^ 


3 


1.40 


1.21 


Error 


32 


1.16 





*p v. 05 **p <C.025 
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TABLE 7 



Mean Scoies of Subjects on Pu^ttcst '-2 
rrctcst, Grou[> and Sex 



Treatment. Groups I Male Female Total 



Pretest and Trainint* 



4.38 4.38 4.38 



B 

Pretest and No Training 



2.50 3.25 2.87 



No Pretest and Training 



D 

No Pretest and No Training 



Totals 



4.25 3.87 4.31 



2.87 2.50 2.68 



3.50 3.50 3.56 



Again, ttie trained groups scored higher than those not receiving training. 
The groups receiving the pretest also icored higher, b-it the pretest X sex 
interaction shows that as in the first posttest th£ fe:nales who received 
the pretest score higher than females who do not (X = 3.81 v s_ X = 3.18). 
For males the effect was in the opposite direction with the X = 3.44 for 
males receiving the pretest vs. 3.56 for those not receiving the pretest. 

Lis cu ss ion 

In addition to finding that the training was effective, "he interactions 
between the sex and pretest, and pretest and training was significant and 
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unexpected. The finding that the childr^.n responded with almost 60 percent 
of their responses mature or ignoring the parental sanction also is unex- 
pected from the point of view of Piaget and Kohlberg. Furthermore, because 
of the relative maturity of judgment among these preschool children one 
would expect that it would be difficult to effect improvement. However, 
alter the training the subjects were responding with greater than 90 percent 
mature responses. t-ci-ucuL 

..ni^"^^^ff Hughston speculated that merely taking the pretest might 
IT. ^ rV° ""-^^^"'i"^ judgments and recognise the more mature 
response This speculation appears to be false; for subjects in group B who 
had a pretest buu no nraining had almost the same scores on the first post- 
test u - 2.93) as the no-traiuir.g no pretest group (X = 2.87). Even rec- 
eiving two moral reasoning tests failed to produce chance as evidence by 

n^^p!^^-r°''/ ^ °" '"""'^ posttest (X = 2.68). However, the 

pretest did produce two other results; the pretest training interaction and 
pretest-sex interaction. As described in the results section, the pretest 
IT/.Ttt ^ JJS"" reasoned that the , retest may have sensi- 

tized the children to tocus on the relevant attributes of the experiences 
presented during the training program. This explanation, of course must 
consider- why the pretest produced an improvement for girls but not for boys. 
This unusual finding might initially be attributed to change but when the 
same pattern occurred on the second posttest these authors feel that the 
sex difference must be considered. Basically, the pretest facilitated 
development of change for females but not for males. This is difficult to 
explain because sex differences have not ordinarily been found in investiga- 
datTo? ^Zri children. There seems to be no existing 

t^lL K r ^ """P^^^" finding. A limited empirical generalization 

might be chat since the pretest seems to facilitate the type of change 
produced by the training then the greater change among girls indicates girls 
are P,ore susceptible to the general effect, of this type of social training 

Finding the same basic results after a two months delay supports the 
belief that the training was not producing a superficial and/or transitory 
verbal response, xt is felt that the training produced either a change in 
some cognitive structure .s described by Piaget and Kohlberg or else enabled 
the children to understand and interpret a basic concept, in this case in- 
dependence of sanctions. If only the second (conceptual learning) was pro- 
duced, then It must follow that adequate mental structure or development 
was present among these children. If this is the case then Piaget's failure 
-o find this type of reasoning was not a result of immature cognitive develop- 
ment but primarily resulted from the lack of social experience or training 
uirectly related to the concept in question. Piaget somewhat acknowledges 
this consideration wh^n he proposes that being exposed to moral dilemmas 
creates disequilibrium' which causes a child to re-examine his existing 
beliefs and develop more mature reasoning. 




and Jensen, 1972) are demonstrating that it is possible to teach concepts 



Creeper, 
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which were typical if not restricted to what Piaget and Kohlberg regarded 
as lower levels of moral reasoning^ (heteronomy or levels 0, 1 and 2), 
it may be desirable to reconsider the concept of stages of moral reasoning, 
Nevertheless, while research may question the validity or necessity of 
Paiget's mental stages the reaearch cited has supported Piaget 's findings 
about typical modes or dimensions of children reasoning. It is felt that 
this aspect, identifying types of reasoning, of Piaget 's theory of the 
development of moral reasoning may constitute his most important insights. 
This experiment supports this descriptive aspect of Piaget 's theory and 
suggests that in this and related areas of moral reasoning planned social 
experiences or training could move children from what has previously been 
called heteronomous to autonomous reasoning. 
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THE EFFECTS OF INFORMATION AND RELATEDNESS 
ON CHILDREN'S BELIEF IN J^IMANENT JUSTICEj^ 



According to Piaget young children believe that automatic punishments 
emanate from things themselves or flow from God's will. These concep- 
tions of immanent justice are based on external constraint, diminish with 
maturation, are considered to be immature. For Piaget the i =<-a of 
^TtTrTlJZll"" f — ^-If ed with the idea of physi;al causation. 
Th» ^.7^ P ^ whole and is animistic or anthropomorphic, 

Ihe child IS held to believe . that night should come in order to 

put us to sleep, and that the act of going to bed is sufficient to set 
in motion that great black cloud that produces darkness . Tn 3^0-- 

there is life and purpose in everything. Why then should not things be 
the accomplices of grown-ups in making sure that a punishment is inflicted 
wiiere the parent s vigilance may have been evaded?" (Piaget, 19A8, p. 255.) 

Piaget 's conceptualization has been subjected to empirical analysis. 
For a review of research in this area see Medinnus (1959). Basically, 
the Idea that belief in immanent justice decreases with age has been sub- 
stantiated with the exception that it may not appear until ..fter four. 
This suggests that the belief may develop through interaction with adults. 

Medinnus used two of Piaget's original stories in his research. He 
analyzed each story separately and found different results for the two 
stories He, therefore, hypothesized that one of the important variables 
Z Inri The child's response might 

?he chnd 'I'f t":^ ^^^-^-^-on is to the child, how much experience 

the child has with this situation, or how much causal information is con- 
tained within the story. If che story contains information which would 
indicate a naturalistic explanation, the child might recognize it and 

f:!!/.rj^".'^^^'^^^^p°"r' " ^^^^^^ p^--^ — - 

" -.<==:v,.no5 are logically related with the situation, he would 

be more likely to give a naturalistic explanation. The purpose of this 
ev -iment was to test the prediction that fewer immanent justices 
explanations would follow stories that contained causal information about 
a misfortune and where there was a relationship between the wrong doing 
and subsequent misfortune. Thus it would be expected that most Innnanent 
justi.es responses would occur when there was less information and 
relatedness. Conversely the least immanent justice should occur when 
both information and relatedness are present in thp story 



ICredit is extended to Marvin Rytting who assisted at all phases i 
thxs experiment. k' - -l 
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This experiment has been accepted for publication in the Journal of 
Developmental Psychology. 
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METHOD 



^^^j'^^^^ Subjects were 25 second-grade children from the Wasatch Ele- 
mentary School in Provo, Utah. All subjects were white from middle-class 
homes, lliere were ten girls and fifteen boys. Testing was done at the 
elementary school during the winter session. 

Materials Six stories similar to those used by Piaget were constructed. 
Three of these stories contained information about a misfortune in the 
story. The other three contained no such information. In two stories 
Lhe accident was completely unrelated to the misdeed. In lwo other stories 
tne accident was in some way related to the misdeed, fn the last two 
stories the accident was a direct result of the misdeed. Thus, there 
were three categories of relatedness and two categories of information. 
Each of the six stories initially belonged in only one of the six categories 

During the experiment, the experimenter thought that the child might 
be responding to unidentified and unique characteristics within the 
individual stories so when 60 per cent of the subjects had been tested, 
the information was reversed, i.e., stories without information became 
stories v,ith information and vice versa. This was done to counter balance 
effects due to unknown content variables. In order to clarify how infor- 
mation was added or renoved, an outline of each story is presented. The 
brackets following each outline contain the information which vas omitted 
or inserted. 



Related Story I: Boy plays with forbidden scissors 
and IS cut. (He didn'c know how to use scissors and 
scissors were too heavy for him.) 

Related Story II: Mother tells girl not to play with 
neighbors dog but girl disobeys and is bitten. (Dog 
did not know girl and thought girl would hurt him.) 

Partially Related Story I: Boy steals apples and i.c 
chased. During subsequent chase a bridge collapses 
and boy falls into water. (Bridge was old and rotten.) 

Partially Related Story II: Girl steals rope co make 

a swing. Later rope breaks during swinging and girl 

is hurt. (Rope v-sn'c strong enough to hold her weight.) 

Unrelated Story I: Girl hurts her brother. Later 
bicycle tips over. (She went around corner too fast.) 

UnreiaLcd Story II: Boy plays with camera and breaks 
it. Later he lies about breaking camera and falls 
out of tree. (Steps cr limb that was too small to 
hold his weight.) 

Procedures The experimenter saw each child individually and told him 
that they were going to play a game in which the experimenter would tell 
the subject some stories and ask him vhat he thought about them. The 
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subject was given a die and asked to roll the die before each story to 
determine and randomize the order of story presentation. Each subject 
!^nr^'^''\^'°.''''• experimenter then told the subject the selected 

story and asked him the following three questions: l^hy did this happen? 
Would It have happened if the child had been naughty? Did the subject 
know that the child had been naughty? The experimenter then asked if 
the subject had ever experienced the particular situation and a score 
ot 1 was recorded if the subject answered in the affirmative. This 
measure is referred to as experience. 



RESULTS 

The data were analyzed with a 2 X 3 X 24 factorial design. The 
tirst factor (A) was information, the second (B) was relatedness. 
Factors A and B are fixed. (Winer, 1962 p. 290.) The experience score 
was used as a covariate and immanent justice was the dependent measure. 
Computation of the experience score was described in the preceding 
section. The subjects' responses to each story were ra'eu using a 
scale ranging from 1 through 6 to produce the immanent justice score. 
A score of 1 meant the child used immanent justice and a 6 indicated 
that the child gave naturalistic explanations. Points along the 1-6 
continuum were identified by using a criterion modeled after the five 
types of immanent justice described by Jahoda C1958) . A weight of one 
was assigned to a response if it was pure immanence. If the response 
mentioned and act of God, it was assigned a weight of two. If the 
response was inconsistent, a weight of three was given. When the response 
indicated a struggle with tne inconsistency, a score of four was given. 
Five points were assigned when the children invented or created a 
naturalistic explanation that linked the misfortune to the deed. Six 
points were assigned when the child stated and gave clear recognition 
thac the misfortune was an arr ident and was clearly uaLuialistic in 
taeir interpretation. It was possible to assign all the subjects' 
responses into one of these six levels of judgment. A sample of responses 
at each level are presented in Table 8. The terse samole responses 
were derived from more extended statements typically given by the children, 
oample responses for the third probing question are omitted because a 
year ansv/er to this question was extremely rare. Piaget found that 
many of his subjects answered this question in the affirmative. 

A high corrolatioi. was obtained between the scores of two raters 
, " '^''^ scores of one rater were used in the analysis. Both 

the main effects and interaction between information and relatedness 
were examined. The analysis of covariance summary is presented in 
rable 9 . Information was not significant. Relatedness was significant 
but the significant Information X Relatedness Interaction indicates that 
tae -effect of relatedness is influenced by the amount of information 
present The means for the main effects and cells are presented in 
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S?r.ple ?'onror.Ges for the Six 
IjOVcIs of Irr.anent Justice 
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respcriL'C Level 



1. Pure Irranence 



?. Act of God or 
supernatural 

3. Inconsistent 



'j. Struf^rJe with 



inconsistency 



b. .Naturalistic 



:r.f dcir.r; 



6. ::eturalistic 



GBT.ple responses usinr the ca^.era story and the 
first tvo probing questions: (l) VJhy did this 
happen? (2) '.buJd it have hr>pp?ned if the child 
had done nothing vronf,? 

1. r.ecause the boy Vroke th.e carrera and lied 
to his father. 

2. ViO. 



1. God vas punishing him for being bad, 



Uo. 



1. Sa'^.e as response levels above, 
.2. Ves 



1 . S?jne as above . 

2. Yes, but r.r^^be it happened because the boy 
vasn't careful. (Pesponse f,iven us a second 
thought. ) 



1. Tne boy was thinkinn about hov he lied to 
his fLt:.cr i>\d :,:,g fceiirr hai so h.- dlCn't 
vrtch vhere ho put his feet and s]l;^ped. 

2. Either yes or no. 



1. Pecause the braPiCh was not stronf' enoufh, 



ies 
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- Analysis of Covarinnco for the Effects 
of Infornntion <nnd Rclatcr'nci^s on Imnucnt 
Justice r^corcs wit!) Ly-^ri c::cc as the Covariato 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


SubiccLs 


23,126 


9.66 




Infornntion (A) 


1,148 


.45 


.16 


R'ilatedncs.s (B) 


2,147 


10.30 


3.71* 


AB 


2.147 


10.90 


3.92* 


Pooled Error 


33,116 


2.77 





"!c>nn Irn-mont Justice Scores for Main Effects and Cells 





Directly 
Related 


Partially 
Rclaced 


Un- 

Related 


Mean 
of Row 


Tnf orrir.t ion 


5.16 


4.24 


3.72 


4.37 


Noiiin f onnal ive 


3.88 


4.12 


3.56 


3.85 


Mc-m of Colis:m 


4.52 


4.18 


3.65 


4.11 



The row and column means are ordered as would ba predicted bv an 
additive model described in the introduction, i.e., immanent justice' 
explanations decrease with an increase in the amount of relatedness and 
informat.on. Only one cell mean, departs from this additive prediction. 
This cell mean is the noninf ormative and directly related category. 
Note m Table III that for the three stories with information rhere is 
a consistent increase in the immanent justice responses with a decease 
in relatedness but this increase is not consistent In the noninf ormative 
row One explanation for this finding is that relatedness only makes 
a difference when the story has information or that Information is most 
effectual when the story is directly related. Regardless, the least 
amount of immanent justice occurs when the story hns information ard 
IS directly related. Sex differences were tested with a Mann-Wiitmy 
test and were not significant (Z = .196, df = 24, p.< .U5.) 



DISCUSSION 

The analysis supports the prediction that the amount of im-anent 
justice IS dependent upon the amount of causal information and ^he amount 
of relatedness in the moral dilemma. The methodological impUcation of 
this finding IS clear. It is possible for researchers to find ^/aryinR 
percentages of children giving immanent justice responses, even within 
the same population, if the content of the stories is not equated with 
regara to the amount of relatedness and perhaps even information. 
Accordingly, statements about percentages of children who give immanenr 
justice responses should be accompanied by a specific description of 
the material used to elicit statements about immanent justice. These 
two considerations have been recognised by Medinnus but these data 
substantiate his proposal. 

The finding that the directly related - nopinf ormative story pro- 
ced fewer immanent justice responses than would have been predicted 
' the additive model is difficult to .ixplain. This is the story 

ihere was once a little boy who didn': nlnd his mother. He took the 
scissors one day when he had been told not to. Wliile he was trying to 
cut some paper, he cut his finger." This is one of the stories used 
fo.. r^"'/" his original research and is also the story that Medinnus 
toand produced the largest amount of immanent justice. Comparing this 
btory with the others did not lead to the identification of any specific 
characteristic which differentiated it from the others. 

Piaget indicated that 73 per cer.;. of hir. seven and eight-year-old 
subjects be ieved in immanent justice In contrast to thif. on^y one of the 
seven and eight-year-old subjects in the present experiment (4 per cent 
could be classified as exclusively beli.ving in this super human force. 
!^Sn^^ . ""^i'^^'^^ble belief ir animism and in an immanent justice 

administered by God. In the present study, less than 5 per cent of the 
responses mentioned God as part of a punishment scheme and only ? subjects 
C12 per cent) showed any tendency towards animism or immanent justice admin- 
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istered by God. Although some of the difference between the present results 
and those previously reported can be explained by the methodological difference, 
some of this difference is undoubtedly due to the difference between the socio-* 
cultural environements of lower class Swiss children in the 1930 's and middle- 
class American children of 1970. 



The majority of the children (56 per cent) responded to some of the 
stories with naturalistic explanations and to others with immanent justice 
explanations. It appeared to the examiners that the children preferred 
the naturalistic explanations. For example, some subjects first gave 
immanent justice responses but after giving a naturalistic explanation wanted 
to change their previous answers. However, none of the subjects ever 
expressed a wish to change previous naturalistic explanations to immanent 
Justice responses. Many subjects, particularly those who gave exclusively 
naturalistic responses, reacted with laughter and/or embarrassment to the 
second and third questions. One girl even replied, "That depends on if 
It s the real world or make-believe." It seemed that when children could 
think of a nautralistic response they would give it but when they could 
not they reverted to explanations using immanent justice. An explanation 
ior this clinical or field observation and for the finding that more 
naturalistic responses are given when information is provided, is that 
children have a need to understand, order, or explain the world which they 
experience. When something happens they want to know why. The lack of an 
explanation causes cognitive dissonance or some type of discomfort. Accordingly, 
children learn that certain types of explanations have broader general utility 
m providing answers. They find that many events can be explained through 
reference to a super-natural force — God, luck, immanent justice. As they 
learu more about the world they increasingly use naturalistic explanations, 
but in areas where the children lack experience or knowledge they employ 
immanent justice explanations. It is as if Lhe belief in immanent justice 
IS gradually crowded out by knowledge of scientific facts or as the child's 
knowledge and experience expand. Therefore, the belief in immanent justice 
diminishes with increasing age. Ten of the subjects consistently gave 
naturalistic explanations and often looked embarrassed at the suggestion 
that there could be any other explanation. However, it would be unjustified 
to assume that because these ten didn't use immanent justice explanations, 
they rejected the possibility of the existence of such a force. Even these 
ten children, as well as most adults, may still propose an explanation using 
munanent justice when they are responding to an unfamiliar situation or lack 
a naturalistic i iderstanding of the situation. 
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CHANGING CHILDREN'S BELIEF IN IMMANENT JUSTICE^^ 



According to Piaget, young children believe in immanent 
justice or that misfortune will automatically follow wrong- 
doing. Probably no other aspect of Piaget 's theory of moral 
development has received more attention from contemporary 
researchers than this dimension. Basically, researchers 
have supported Fiaget's contention that there is a decrease 
in immanent justice with age. However, another set of factors 
complicate the findings. Lc ler (1937) found the decrease 
greater among different socio "Economic groups. Liu (1950) found 
that there was less belief of immanent justice among Chinese. 
Dennis (1943) found a higher proportion of Hopi Indian children 
expressing a belief in immanent justice. Therefore, it 
appears that other sociocultural factors may be related to the 
belief in immanent justice among children. In addition, Medinnus 
(1959) and Jensen and Rytting (1972) found that the amount of 
immiinent justice in subject's beliefs was influenced by the 
interaction of naturalistic information in the story and the 
degree of relatedness between the wrcr?g-doing and subsequent 
misfortune, ''inding that immanent justice sometimes does not 
derrease with age, and that there are cultural and socio- 
e omic differences suggests that this belief may be largely 
the result of social learning. A social learning interpretation 
is suggested by Medinnus (1959) when he said that a belief in 
immanent justice often results from parental teachings such as; 
'•it serves you right," "That will teach you to be careful," or 
'God made it happen to teach you a lesson." If a belief in 
Immanent justice can result from inadvertent parental teachings, 
it should be Piodifiable through direct training. Some other 
aspects or dimensions of Piaget 's theory of children's moral 
thinking has been shown to be influenced through short training 
procedures, (Turiel, 1966; Crowley, 1968; Jensen and Larm, 1969; 
Jensen and Hafen, 1972; Jensen and Hughston, 1972; Ba\dura and 
McDonald, 1963). A belief in immanent justice has not been shown 
to be affected by direct teaching or educational experience. One 
purpose of this investigation is to test the assertion that child- 
ren's belief in immanent Justice is primarily learned and/or 
can be alterea through a short lx\tensive educational program. 

Piaget states that immanent justice does not become evident.* 
in children until about the age of six. In a prelimiMry invest- 
igation by Jensen and ilemmingway (1971) it was found f.hat four- 
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and five-year-old children use an immaturfe form of naturalistic 
explanations and immanent justice. A response was classified as 
Immature naturalistic if it contained natural elements but when 
there was no logical or causal relationship between the misdeed 
and event. Another form of immaturity was noted when the child- 
ren sometimes stated that the result of a misdeed was followed 
by a punishment from an authority figure such as a teacher, even 
wheo they ye.te told that the adult never found about the child's 
error. Jensen and Heramingway concluded that four and five-ye«r- 
ol'i children do not make either mature naturalistic responses or 
immanent justice responses. They suggested that in the typical 
process of learning naturalistic explanations they alsoHearn 
immanent justice, i.e., when adults teach children about the 
natural lawful order of the world they also teach immanent 
justice. It is felt by these researchers that children often 
..-11 to understand the lawful cause and effect relationship 
between many acts and their natural consequences as taught by 
-dults; therefore, the adults are actually teaching children to 
expect consequences that are not logically related to the misdeed 
from the child s perspective. In these cases a child is actually 
being taught immanent justice. A desirabla training program 
would help the children perceive the difference between those 

''^f"u^"^f^^^''^ "^^'^^ ^" and negative events 

which lawfully result from Specified behavior. Such a program 
would teach a belief in naturalistic explanations without having 
the accompanying increase in immanent justice. In order to test 
this hypothesis, two training programs were developed. In one 
training group subjects would receive stories of an act followed 
only by related consequences. The second group would receive 
stories with both related unrelated consequences. The basis for 
this tFpe of program stems from the Jensen and Xyfcting study 
which fouQd that immanent justicd was a belief that more frequently 

""^^ ^"'^ misfortune was unrelated. It was predicted 
that children who are exposed to situations, some having related 
and others unrelated consequences, would learn that some misfortunes 
!r "^'^^•"i^stlc consequences and others chan events. Accordingly 
these children would be more likely to develop ature beliefs in 
naturalistic misfortune and be less likely to beliete in immansnt 
justice. 



Subjects 

The Ss were 48 white, middle-class, predominantly Mormon, four- 
and five-year-old children in attendance at the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Child Development Laboratories during the fall semester of 
1970. The Is were randomly selected from all the children who gave 
immature responses on a, pretest and then randomlv assigned to the 
experimental and control groups. Three groups consisting of six- 
teen Ss were equally divided between sexus. 
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Procedure 



The experimental design was thus composed of three parts: 
a pretest, a training procedure, and a posttest. Each of these 
parts will now be explained in more detail. 

Pretest - The pretest was used to identify children who gave 
more immanent Justice and immature naturalistic than mature nat- 
uralistic explanations of why misfortune follows wrong-doings. 
If a child gave six out of eight immanent justice or immature 
naturalistic responses, he was classified immature. The pre- 
testing sessions lasted for a period of two days and were con- 
ducted by ten assistants randomly assigned to pretest all of 
the subjects. Each assistant took one-tenth of the subjects. The 
assistant tested each subject individually and began the pretest 
by saying, "I have several stories to tell you. Please listen 
closely and look at the pictures carefully." The assistant then 
read each of the eight stories to the child and recorded the 
child's exact words in response to the questions asked after 
each story. The two types of stories were alternately given to 
the child; first, a story with an unpleasant consequence related 
to the act; and second, a story with an unpleasant consequence 
unrelated to the act. The assistant were unaware of the hypotheses 
of the study and were specifically trained by reading the scories 
and recording of resi>unses or sample children not involved in 
the experiment. 

Training grocedure - The training procedure followed twenty- 
one days after the pretests and was continued for six days. Six 
trained assistants conducted the training sfessions and randomly 
alternated their assignment to each of the three groups. The 
training groups consisted of four to five children and required 
twelve to fifteen minutes per session. 

The first experimental groups were presented four stories each 
day for six days, making a total to twenty-four stories which were 
presented. The assistant read the story stressing the fact that 
no authority figures observea the misdeed or found out about it. 
The t\ssistant pointed out that the negative related consequences did 
Occur to the offender in the story. This consequence was t'pen 
discussed with the subjects. The subjects were then asked to 
explain the causal relationship between the misdeed anu the 
related consequence. The subjects were rewarded at the end of 
each training session for their participation. An example of 
a story with discussion questions follows: 

A mother told her little girl not to play with the 
neighbor's dog. Tlie little girl did not mind \:er mother, 
She went over and ^ \yed with the dog anyway. Her 
mother never found -.,t that she had played with the 
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the big dog. What happened to the little girl? 
What really happened was that the dog bit the 
little girl's hand. Why did the dog bite the 
girl's hand? 

(a) If the little girl's mother had said it was 
all right to play with the dog, would she 
have been bitten anyway? 

(b) Why do dogs bite children? 

(c) Did the dog know that the little girl had dis- 
obeyed her mother? 



The second experimental group received similar tiaining 
except that two of the four stories which they received at 
each training session had consequences which weie unrelated to 
the misdeed. For these stories the experimenter pointed out 
that there was no causal relationship between the two events 
ahe misdeed and the consequnece. An example using the preceeding 
situation would be: i 



A mother told her little girl not to play with the 
neighbor s big dog. The little girl did not mind her 
mother. She went over and played with the dog anyway. 
H3r mother never found fut that she had placed with the 
dog. What happened to the little girl? 

What really happened to the little girl was that later 
that afternoon when she came home, she became sick to her 
stomach, \iniy did the little girl get sick? 



(a) 



If the little girl's mother had 8aid it was all right 
to play with thd dog, would she have gotten sick 
anyvay? 



(b) Why do children get sick? 

(c) Did th^ dog know that the little girl had disobeyed her 
mother? 



The other two stories for this group contained related consequence<; 
randomly selected from those given to the first experimental 

fo^n;r^^^^^^^^"' ""^^ ^^"'^^ °^ ^^'^ training session 

tor participation. 

.u. "^^^/^ird training procedure was a control situation. During 
this period the assistant read the subjects a nursery school story. 
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After the reading was completed, the assistant asked the subjects 
several discussion ques_tions about the story. Upon termination 
of the questions, all subjects were reinforced with a food treat 
for their cooperation and participation^ 

Posttestins " Twenty days after the final day of the training 
sessions ten assistant began the posttests. These assistants were 
not used in either the pretest or the training procedures. Each 
tested an equal number from each treatment condition. The subjects 
met individually with an assistant and were presented the same set 
of eight stories that they received during the pretest. The pro- 
cedure was identical with that of the pretest. Each subject was 
then assigned a point for each of the response types recorded. 

After the testing was completed, all of the responses given by 
the children were judged by two raters who did not participate as 
assistants in the study. (The raters were trained by rating the 
responses of children who were previously tested but were not 
part of the sample.) If the two raters did not agree on the 
category that a response sho;:ld be assigned, a third rater resolved 
the discrepancy. The responses of the first question in each story 
were placed into one of the eight categories: I don't know, un- 
pleasant consequences related to the act, r.npleasant consequences 
unrelated to the act, guilt feelings, neutral consequences or 
nothing happened, parental punishments, irrelevant, and no answer. 
The. responses to the second question in each story vere placed 
into four categories: irrelevant. Immanent justice, naturalistic, 
and no answer; and the gesponses to the third question in each 
story were put into four categories: yes-naturalistic, no- 
immanent justice, irrelevant, and no answer. 



Results 

The experimental design used in this study required a 2 x 2 x 2 
repeated measure analysis of variance. The mathematical model 
for the analysis is designated as Y • A(I) + B(J) + C(IJK) + 
DCD + AD (XL) + BD(JL) + ABD(IJL) + CD(IJKL) + E where in A 
represents training, B represents sex, C represents subjects, 
and D represents pretest and posttest. 

The subjects responses totthe three questions following each 
story were summed and an immanent justice score for each subject 
was compiled by adding the immanent justice responses from questions 
two and three with a response of an unpleasant consequence unrelated 
to the act for question one. Approximately 75Z of the subject's 
responses could be classified as either immanent justice or mature 
naturalistic, the remaining responses falling into the other 
categorie.T such as immature naturalistic (parental punishment) , 
irrelevant, or I don't krow, etc. The mature naturalistic response 
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was basically the converse of an immanent justice response and 
the mature naturalistic score when analyzed yielded approximately 
the same findings (except in the converse) as the immanent justice 
scores. Hence only the immanent justice scores sre reported. 

There was a significant treatment by pretest - posttest 
interaction, as seen in Table 11 for related stories and Table 12 
for unrelated stories. 



Table 11 





Ainlysis of Variance 


Si.iinr'nr}' for 






.nL'nr. Jii.sLicc I'osnonses 


"oi Related S 


Lori 'js 




df 


MS 


V 


Tre.itiPcnL (A) 


2 


33.84 


7..7n-- 


Sex (iO 


J 


3.38 


0.77 


Subjectfj (C) 


42 


A. 39 


0.00 


Pre and Po^^t ^D) 


1 


37.50 


1 6.49--'' 


A >: B 


2 


1.53 


0.3'"> 


A X D 


2 


16.34 


7.18^'^ 


P. X D 


I 


2.67 


l.]7 


A X ]l X D 


2 


0.82 


0.36 


C X D 


42 


2.27 


0.00 


Eir y cr 


95 


/^28. 63 
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Tnbh 12 

An.-ilvsis of V.u-]?nc(;: SiiriTarv for 
lniK.:i, -iH ,l',!-t.icL' for uipt ! slcJ S'.-ric-. 
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: < (.".) 

S.i.i jt t ((■) 
rr.> ..nc] '\..-( (D) 

A X B 

A X 1) 

li X I) 

A X U X D 

C X J 

1,1 1 or 



I 

4? 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

9S 



n . /r. 

0. 'ji 
7.,S7 
0.84 
7.70 
22.53 
0.51 
7.51 
2 . 93 
541 .99 



1 . 

0.06 
0. 00 
0.29 
] . 02 
1.69* 
0.17 
2.5G 
0.00 



'. . 001 



For both the related and unrelated stories, the results demonstrate 
that the subjects made significantly less immanent justice responses 
following training. The decrease was significant for both types of 
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stories (immanent justice responses following related stories, 
F - 7.18, (If - 2.95, £4.001; immanent justice responses fol- 
lowing unrelated stories, F = 7.69, df = 2.95, £-4.001). The 
groups means for this interaction are presented in Figuras 
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Figure 4 . Means of the three groups from pretest to poattest for the 
Immanent justice responses following unrelated stories. 
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Irnli Jt ? ' u ^^'''"^ P^"^^" '^h^ unrelated 

stories are similar; the trr.ining subjects make fewer Immanent jus- 
tice responses following training, but the control subjects do not. 
For the related sfcories, the mean pretes^ and posttest scores for 
the control group are almost the same (X - 3 . 33 and X =« -« 75) 
indicating that the interaction results froir the lack of change 
.or the control group and che corresponding drop in imm-- nt ius- 
tice responses for both training groups. For the unrelated stor- 
ies, the posttest scores of the control groups also decrease but 
the posttest score of chs control group increased. To determine 
whether the interaction was due to the decrease of the trained 
groups or to the increase of the control group pest hoc compar- 
isons were made using the t statistic. The pretest - posttest 
differences for both training groups was significant (t - 1.68 
df - 30 £<.05, X, - 3.37 V8 X2 - 2.18_for training with related 
stories (t - 1J5, df - 30, i<.05, X - 3. 81 vs? X, - 2.31 
for training with related and unrelated Tories.) The pretest - 
posttest difference was also significant for the control group 
but the difference was in the opposite direction (t - 1 97 df - 
30, £<.05, X2 « 4.62) . * • 

While not a primary concern in this investigation, comparison 
between reused stories were also made. On the pretest there was 
not a significant difference in the amount of immanent justice 
responses between_the related and unrelated stories (t - 1 05 
df =. 94, 05, X - 2.94 vs. X2 = 3.40). Similar analyses * 
were also made for the number of responses coded as naturalistic. 
The same general pattern and findings were found as the natur- 
alistic scores were basically the converse of the immanent justice 
scores. Subjec^s made more aaturalistic responses following the 
related storie^ on the pretest U - 4.12, df - 30, £<.01, 
X^ - 6.25 vs. Xj - 4.23). On the posttest more naturalistic respon- 
ses were made following related stories than following unrelated 
stories for the control subjects (t » 1.53, df = 30 p / 1 
^,7 "'t ^2 " 3-56)^ and also for both traiing'groups' (t - 

9 17 df - 30, 2.<,,001, X^ - ll._25 vs. X, - 6.31), (t - 5.477 
df - 30, 001, X^ - 10.6 vs. X = 5.8^. A separlta analysis 
was also made on each of the probing questions (Questions 1, 

: ^nd 3). It was found that the questions analyzed separately 
^.t^ ^f.. '^"^ pattern of recruits except for Question 2 whece 
the differences approached significance. 



Discussion 



The primary puspose of the invaetigation was to determine if 
f.^^r^^ influence children's belief in immanent justice 

with direct training. The data clearly indicates that this is 
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possible. The effectiveness of training was demonstrated for 
both types of training methods and for both types of story 
situations. The training used in this experiment simultaneously 
produced an increase in naturalistic explanations for misfortune 
where the misfortune was related to an act and a decrease in 
immanent justice responses for both related and unrelated stories. 
This finding indicates that the belief in immanent justice is 
likely not to be governed by slowly maturing cognitive structures 
but by sccia] learning suggesting that age related changes in the 
belief are most likely due to the amount of formal and incidental 
learning of a child within a given culture. The requisite mental 
ability to comprehend the concept is of course necessary but these 
data suggest that the limiting or determining factor for child- 
ren of this age is not the lack of mental structure or function. 
The failure to find difference between the two types of training 
methods indicates that the belief in immanent justice can be 
influenced by both of these approaches. The effectiveness of 
both methoJs suggests that the belief in immanent justice may be 
very malleable or receptive to change at this age. 

The finding that was not predicted or expected was the incre- 
ase in the amount of immanent justice responses by the control 
group receiving the unrelated stories. This increase could 
have been one of the statistically possible change occurrences, 
but the investigators believe that this change is probably due 
to the effect of the pratett. Jensen and Rytting found (1970) 
that more Immanent justice occurs when the misfortune and the 
preceeding event are unrelated than when they are related. IJhen 
the subjects were presented with the stories a second time and 
asked why the misfortune occurred and there was no relationship 
between the misfortune and the misdeed, the subiects may have 
sought for a socially desirable response. In this case an 
immanent justice response may have occurred under the more 
demanding conditions. It is interesting to note that this fits the 
prediction that inmianent justice responses will occur more fre- 
quently where a naturalistic explanation for an event is less 
obvious. Note the control group increased in the number of 
immanent justice responses only for the unrelated stories. 
This latter finding is similar to the analysis which showed that 
training produced more naturalistic responses for related than 
unrelated stories. 

In a study by Magowan and Lee (1970) on the type of stories 
used in studies of moral development, specifically immanent just- 
ice. It was found that the type of story itself, and the 
characteristics of the subjects, have great bearing upon the 
research findings. In their study they focused upon four main 
variables: stories depicting familiar versus unfamiliar situations, 
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multiple choice versus open-ended story questions, skx of 
the central figures in the stcry, and age and sex 'of the child- 
ren participating as subjects. Important factors which might 
bear upon the children's responses were ones such as the ling- 
uistic ability or verbal fluency of the child, and the projective 
structure of the child (whether he sees the story characters 
as himself or others, his own age, or younger or older. Magowan 
and Lee concluded that children give more immature responses 
to stories with unfamiliar as opposed to familiar settings. 
They found no significant difference in sex. They also demonstrated 
that as the children increased in age they gave more mature 
moral judgments. They concluded that forced-choice instruments 
should be used wherever possible, instead of the traditional open- 
ended question. When the child had to think up responses to 
open-ended questions, he was much more likely to use immature, 
and in this case, immanent justice responses. This concern is 
not too relevant for this experiment since the three probing 
questions are of both forced-choice and open-ended questions, 
and the same general trend was found for the total summated 
score, and the questions analyzed separately. 

It is interesting to note that a difference biitween related 
and unrelated stories was not found or. the pretest. This is in 
contrast with the Jensen and Ryttinr; study which found that re- 
latedness of the misdeed and consequences was an important factor 
in whether children would believe in immanent justice. The 
failure to confirm this difference may be a result of the 
scoring procedure used. Jensen and Rytting used a scoring pro- 
cedure similar to that used by Jahoda (1958) that involved more 
summating and rater evaluation. While the difference between the 
two scoring procedures is slight, it may have been responsible 
for the difference. Another factor which would account for 
difference is the age of the subject. The Jensen and Rytting 
subjects were approximately 7 years old whereas these sublects 
were younger. 

Nevertheless, the basic question as to whether a belief in 
immanent justice can be affected by a short training program seems 
to be clearly answered in the positive. The failure to find a 
difference between the training methods is likely due to the 
relative effectiveness of either technique. This suggests that 
more mature reasoning in these areas can produce with a very 
minimal program for these very young children. It also is opposed 
to the belief that a development of mature moral responses 
occurs very slowly and primarily requtres cognitive maturation 
and a continuing series of social interactions with adults or 
peers. It is these researchers' opinion that young children 
have the prerequisite cognitive abilities to make more mature 
moral judgments. This failure to develop more mature moral rea- 
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sonlng is a result of the failure to provide the appropriate 
minimal learning experiences, in fact, the Improvement of the 
control group suggests that simply confronting the children 
with the dllemaa Is sufficient of affect a change In their 
reasoning. 
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CHANGING CHILDREN'S BELIEFS ABOUT PUNISHMENT 



Piaget (1932) described two stages in the development of moral 
reasoning. The first stage is called heteronomy; being subject Co 
another's law. This occurs in early childhood shortly after the 
age of three and is formed in con>-ext of the inferior position the 
child holds in comparison with adu'-s. The second stage, develop- 
ing^after the age of eight, is called autonomy; being subject to 
one s dwn law. Autonomy develops ntturally from heteronomy through 
interaction and mutual respect betweon peers. Piaget believed that 
moral experience and adult precepts are assimilated and trans- 
ormed by the child's slowly maturing cognitive systems. Piaget 
and Kohlberg (1964) have identified several aspects or dimensions 
of the heteronomous stage of moral reasoning. One dimension 
is particularly salient: Young children view punishment as 
having a punitive as opposed to a restitu-.ive function and 
favor severe punishments for wrong-doing. When young children 
are presented a story abcat another child who has done something 
wrong and are asked what a fair punishment tor that child would 
be, the majority will state or suggest a rather severe punishment. 
Characteristically, the punishment suggested does r»ot allow for 
the restitution of damage. In contrast, older children will 
temper the punishment and propose a punishment ihat provides an 
opportunity for the transgressor to make restitution. This chat- 
acteristic of young children's moral judgments hay been colla- 
borated by other researchers (Horrower, 1964; Johnson, 1962; Radke 
1964). Johnson and Medinnus (1969) when reporting Kadke's exper- 
iment, showed that 74% of the children interviewed indicated that 
spanking was the type of punishment that they received even th 
their parents reported that they rarely used this type of punish- 
ment. In addition, 83% ofr-the children favored spanking as the 
best punishment for a child who was naughty. Johnson and Medinnus 
concluded: 'quite clearly the younger child's response to the 
que.-.tions was not related to the actual quality or quantity of the 
punishment he received, but to his conceptions of what the most 
appropriate punishment was (page 375)." Among psychologists, there 
is general agreement that the punitive as opposed to a restitutive 
concept of punishment is characteristic of Piaget 's hetero-omous 
stage or are characteristics of less developed stages of moral 
reasoning. However, there is considerable controversy about the 
origin and effects of experience on this and the other aspects 
of heteronomous reasoning. At the present time, several invest- 



^Credit is extended to Ann Rytting who assisted at all 

phase in this experiment. A manuscript has been submitted for 
review. 
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igators have demonstrated that th-y could train young children 
to m,-.ke more mature moral judgments in some other dimensions. 
(Ba.idura and McDonald, 1963; Crowley, 1968; Jensen and Larm *1969- 
Turiei, 1966; Jensen and Hughston, 1970; Jensen and Hafen, 1970 )' 
the fl.iccess of these brief training programs lends support to a 
social learning interpretation of the development of moral judg- 
ments or reasoning, as opposed to a cognitive developmental 
explanation. Th- cognitive developmental explanation generally 
assumes that more mature moral judgments muat be preceeded by 
the slowly maturing cognitive systems. This experiment focuses 
on a d:jnension of moral reasoning which thus far has not been 
shown to be modifiable through a short training program. The 
-^E£»sicn investigated is children's conceptior.s about: punishment. 

The Bandura and McDonal studies have been criticized because 
the posttest occurred immediately after training (Turiei 1966) 
In fact, almost every experiment in this area of research has 
measured the effect within a two week delay. Accordingly, the 
durable or long-term effects of training have not been shown. 
Glassco (1970), recognizing this problem, located the subjects 
from Crowley s experiment and found they still perform better 
than the controls after an interval of six months. Thus a 
second concern of this experiment was to determine the long-term 
or delayed effects of the training. 

Previous studies demonstrating the efficacy of training child- 
ren to make more mature moral judgments did not claim to influence 
moral reasoning in areas other than the specific judgments being 
influenced. When a change is made in one area of moral judgment 
is there a cognitive change which affects the moral judgments in 
reUted areas? To answer this question it was decided to measure 
the effects of training a child's conception of punishment on 
another aspect of moral reasoning called independence of sanctions; 
is the realisation that an act is not judged good or bad because 
it was rewarded or punished. Small children are unable to 
separate an act from its consequence and thus judge the Tight- 
ness or wrongnoss of an act by the sanction that follows. This 
dimension was studied by Jensen and Hughston, (1971). They 
found that a training program similar to that used by Jensen and 

^h^t r'.^''^ ^" ^''^^^"^ -"""l judgments 

about the relationshp between an act and sanctions that may 

follow. Because of the logical relationship between independence 

ot sanctions and judgments about punishment, it was thought that 

judgments regarding independence of sanctions could be influenced 

by training children to make more mature judgments about punishment. 

If this is possible it may be that moral judgments have a unitary 

cognitive base. But if training in one area does not affect the 

other, then it is suggested that training is producing a specific 
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cognitive response rather than stimulation general cognitive 
development. Accordingly, it was decided to measure children's 
belief in independence of sanction after they had been trained 
to make more mature judgments in the area of punishment. 

T*'o experiments were conducted to answer these questions. 
The first will not be recorded in its entirely because it was 
a pilot study^ and vas characterized by a small sample. The 
procedure and !i:atc:rial'^was identical in the second experiment 
unless otherwiSG noted. 



Method 



_j ~ **• 



The subjects were 52 preschool children from the Brigham 
Young University Child Development Laboratory. During the 
winter session the laboratory received pupils from a white, 
middle-class, prsdominantly Mormon, socio-economic population. 
The subjects ranged in age from three years, ten months, to 
five years. 

Materials 

Booklets consisting of alternating colored pages were 
prepared for each subject in the experimental groups. These 
booklets illustrated each of the stories presented during the 
training session. Larger illustrations on poster board were 
prepared for each of the stories in the pretest, post test, and 
delayed posttest. All of the stories presented on moral 
judgments were of the type used by Piaget but written with the 
differences in age, culture, and socio-economic class taken 
Into consideration. The stories used for the control group were 
non-moral stories chosen from the picture book section of the 
Brigham Young University Curriculum Library. 

Procedure 




The experimental design is composed of four phases: (A) a 
pretesting session in which the moral judgment of the subjects 
was assessed in the area of punishment in order that the groups 
could be matched on this variable; (B) a series of five 
f>roup training sessions in' vhich each group received training 
appropriate to its respective treatment condition; (C) a 
posttesting session wherein all subjects were individually 
tested on stories similar to those used during the pretest but 
with which they had no experience; and (D) a delayed posttesting 
session comparable to the first posttest administered two months 
later. Each phase of the procedure will now be discussed in 
detail: 
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A. Pre testin g Session : One of three female assistants saw 
each of the children In Individual testing sessions which took 
place over a five day period. Before beginning the test, the 
assistant explained to the subjects that fihe would be reading 
some stories about children who had been naughty and needed to 
be punished. The children were asked to pretend that they 
were the mommy or daddy and to make up a good or fair punishment 
for the child In the story. The assistant then told the first 
part of the story which presented the account of the misdeed 
committed. The subjects were then asked what a fair or good 
punishment for that child would be. After the subjects had 
suggested a punishment, the assistant continued by saying, "That 
is a good .dea. but his little boy's (or girl's) father (or 
mother didn't think of that. Here are two punishments that his 
father thought of..." The two alternative punishments were then 
presented along with the appropriate illustrations and the child 
was asked to point to the best one. Foe each of the pretest sto- 
ries presented, the suggested punishment and the choice of the 
alternative punishments were recorded. If the child appeared 
confused or was not paying attention, the story or the alternative 
punishments were repeated to insure an accurate representation 
of the (thild's judgments. Those subjects who would not respond 
to the questions were eliminated from the study. 

In addition to the stories about punishment six stories 
presenting a dilemma of Independence of sanctions were also 
presented to each subject. The stories consisted of Instances 
in which a child was punished for doing a good act, and one 
story in which a child was punished for doing a bad act (used 
as part of a control for response set). The suojects wece pre- 
sented with the story accompanied by an illustration of the child 
performing the act and followed by the comment "and his mommy 
got mad and spanked him."' The subjects were asked if doing the 
act was good or bad, and why the mommy spanked the child. These 
responses were also recorded verba'- ji. 

The assistant administered the eight Plaget-type punishment 
stories in a counterbalanced order of restitutlve and punitive 
runlsliments. The subjects were randomly assigned to one of 
the thre-2 treatment groups (reinforcement, discussion, or control) 
after having been matched for moral development, as determined by 
the pretest, and for sex and age. 

B. Training Session : The week following the pretesting, the 
training sessions began. To facilitate training, each of the 
three groups was divided into subgroups of approximarely five child- 
ren. EAch of these subgroups met with an assistant for" training 
sessions on five days. Each session was 15 to 20 minutes in 
length and the total time spent in training by each group was 
equivalent and ranged from 80 to 85 mlnutues 
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At the beginning of the first session, the training was 
explained as a game. Each subject was given a booklet which con- 
tained two stick figure illustrations of the punishments from 
the story. He was also given a crayon with which to mark his 
answers on the booklet. After the presentation of each story, the 
subjects were instructed to make an X on the punishment they 
thought was the best. To facilitate subjects' understanding, the 
assistant pointed to the illustrations in a booklet identical to 
those used by the subjects as the punishments were presented. 

The reinforcement group was presented with nine stories each 
day, making a total of 65 stories presented during training. For 
each story, the assistant read the account of the misdeed and 
choice of punishments, carefully pointed to the illustrations. 
After hearing the story, the subjects were asked to mark the pun- 
ishment they thought was better by marking it was an X. When 
all of the subjects in the group had indicated their preference, 
the assistant identified the restitutive punishment and without 
any explanation distributed the ships to those who had marked 
the correct answer. The assistant then continued vith the next 
story. 

Ths discussion group was presented with five of the stories 
taken from those used in the reinforcement groups during that 
day (for a total of 25). After telling the story and the punish- 
ment choices, assistants elicited a discussion in. the form of 
questions that attempted to focus on the purpose of restitutive 
punishment. One of the subjects who had marked the correct 
answer was asked why he thought that was the best punishment, and 
a subject who had marked the immature punishment choice was asked 
why he thought that was the best punishment. Care was taken by 
the assistants to involve each child in th- discussion and to 
accept all answer given. Following the short discussion, the 
assistant continued with the next story without telling the 
children which was the best punishment and without givlag ^any 
rewards. 

The control group heard a non-moral story each day. They 
were also given booklets similar to those used in the training 
session with illustrations of questions about the story they had 
heard. Following the story, the assistant asked subjects quest- 
Ifhns related to the story and had them mark and X on the correct 
answer. After each question, the correct answer was revealed by 
the assistant the subjects who marked the correct answer were 
rewarded with a chip> 

^- Posttesting Session : One week after the last training 
session, the individual posttesting sessions were begun. The 
assistants who gave the posttests did not participate in thr. 
training and did not know which subjects were in the various groups. 
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The order of subjects was randoAly determined, except that the 

ZTrVl "'^^ °' ^'^^^ ^-^'^ constant as 

was the number from each group tested by each of the assistants. 
Each subject was given twelve stories with punlsha,ent alterna Ls 

tS chooi :r K ''''' '° ^"Sgest a fair punishment a^d 

to choose the best punishment alternative, in addition six 
t^r.M'lf independence of sanctions were also presented and 
the children were asked If the act was bad and why' the child Jn 
the story was punished. All of the «.swers were recorded verbatim. 

, . Delayed Posttestlng Session: The subjects were given 

Jn lit P°f '^^^ consisting of twelve new stories on punishments 

ZLT "'r'"u''' °' '^^^"^"8 session. Each child was 
seen by one of the two assistants who administered the posttest 

^'choo'^f the b:tt '° ^"^^^^^ *' '^'^ P-lshmeSt'^d ;en 

to choose the better of two punishment alternatives. The subiects 
were tested In random order taking the sar.e number from each 

all 'in ordefJ"^ I'J'/^" "^"^ ^""P '° each asslst- 

T\i r ! eliminate assistant blaf. and control for the 
length of tlem that had elap.ed since the training session. 

In experiment 1 there were only 16 children. In the discus- 
sion group the assistants told the children which was the mature 
response during the discussion; whereas in Experiment 2 no 
indication of the assistantfs bias or opinions were giv^n a mat- 
erial reward (sugar-coated cereal) whon they chose the correct 
response but no in Experiment 2. 

Scoring and Analysis 

IPVPl^^^ questions concerning the effect of training upon the 

IZt Jl f ^"^g^'ents in the area of restitutlve punisLSt w^re 
tested by performing planned comparison of means. The error suT 
of squares for these tested was computed using the one-way fixed 
effects model of the analysis of variance (Hays, 1963). 

The scores were computed by assessing both the subjects choice* 
of punishment and their verbal responses . The responses ^ere" " * 
scored as nature if th^ con tained\.ome-at tempt to incorporate a 
means whevei,y th. guilty child could make restitution for what he 
tltT^r/ °rl '° '"''V'" " P-i«hment that was, as nearly as 
possible, the natural consequences of the mls5ehavlor. Because 
of the possibility of selecting mature moral choices by chance 
and the assumption that the verbal responses were a more reliable 
indicator, the responses were weighted three and the choices 
received a weight of one. The responses and choices were also 

a'e r^Sr^eTto'"'' ^^"^ °' statistical test'a^d 

ace referred to as response score and choice score. A rank order 

'r"^' '''' """^ °' Independent scorers was 

computed. Because the computation was high (rho . .927 . p '< .001) , 



the scores from one scorer were used 
was computed In Experiment 1. 



Only the choice score 



Results 

The main concern of this experiment was whether training 
would increase the maturity of moral judgments in the area of 
restitutive punishments. This was measured by the number of res- 
titutive punishments offered verbally and selected from the two 
alternatives (choice) on the posttest. The combined training 
groups were compared with the control group. The trained 
subjects made more mature responses in both experiments (Exper 
iment 1: t = 2.54, df = 13, p<.05; Expeidjiient 2: t - 1.78 
df =« 39, p<.05). Looking more closely we find that the com- 
bined training groups made more mature responses (t « 1.37, 
df « 39, p< .01) as well as, more mature choices (t = 2.18, 
df « 39, p< .035) in Experiment 2. The means for the dis-* 
cussion and verbal discrimination groups in Experiment 1 
were 8.8 and 8.5, reapectively , in comparison with the 
control group whose mean was 3 •57, The means for Experiment 
2 are presented in Table 13 
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It was predicted that the discussion group would make more 
mature moral judgments than the verbal discrimination group which 
was 8.5. In the second experiment, the means of the discussion 
and reinforcement groups were 21.36 and 23.83, respectively. 
These differences were not significant and provided no evidence 
that discovery or verbalization of principle was more effective 
than reinforced discrimination as a training procedure. 

It was predicted that the subjects in the training group 
could retain their level of moral judgments for an extended per- 
iod of time. It was found that after a two-month period none of 
the trained subjects in either Experiment 1 or 2 declined in 
the number of mature moral judgments given. However, an unexp- 
ected and surprising finding occurred in both experiments. The 
control group improved significantly during this interim so 
that no significant difference existed between the combined 
training group and the control group after two months. The 
difference between the combined experimental groups and the 
control group on the delayed posttest was not significant 
in either Experiment 1 6r 2, p >.05. The means in Experiment 
1 were 9.2 for the discussion; 9.75 for the reinforcement and 
7.4 for the control group. Comparisons between the two train- 
ing programs were not significant on either the posttest or 
delayed posttest for either Experiment 1 or 2, p^.05. The 
prediction that subjects trained in the area of restitutive pun- 
ishment would increase in the number of mature responses given 
in the related area of independence of sanctions was not 
supported, p^.05. A Pearson Product Moment Correlation was 
run between the scores for punishment and independence of 
sanctions and was not significant on the pretest or after train- 
ing on the posttest. The correlations for pretest and posttest 
scores are -.03 and .15, respectively. There were no sex 
differences in the moral judgments on the pretest as determined by 
a Mann-^/hitney test (z « .68). 



Discussicu 

It is concluded that children exposed to the various training 
procedures made significantly more mature judgments about punishment 
on the posttest. The most provocative finding was the seemingly 
spontaneous improvement of the control group which took place be- 
tween the posttest and the delayed posttest. Although this was 
unexpected it may be related to the finding that the discussion 
group did as well as the reinforcement group even though they 
did not have the more mature punishment identified for them. Piaget 
(1960) stated that with respect to the concept of conservation, 
a chile's cognitive development will occur without formal teaching 
if the child is given sufficient experience or contact with the 
problem. Randall's research (1967) supports the idea that ^^testing 
a child on a number of conservation tasks... frequently causes him 
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to move rapidly toward an understanding of conservation of 
substance. Apparently the mere fact that a child is required 
to make judgments of this sort produces sufficient dissonance 
or to use Piaget's term, 'disequilibrium', that he is forced 
to re- evaluate his beliefs (Johnson and Medinnus, 1969, p. 125)." 

Piagetans would likely argue that the same process holds 
true with regard to moral judgments. The most logical explanation 
of the delayed posttest resiilcs is that the testing procedure 
itself (or what Kohlberg calls exposure to moral dilemmas) is 
sufficient to cause some children to re-evaluate their beliefs 
and move toward more mature moral judgments. Another possible 
explanation that should be mentioned is the possibility thnt 
the assistants who gave the posttest and delayed posttest uncon- 
sciously gave the children a cue to the mature responses. This 
is unlikely because neither training group improved during this 
time. If the assistants were giving clues that would help the 
children make more mature responses on the delayed posttest the 
training groups would also have improved between these two tests. 
There was not a ceiling effect for the training groups as their 
mean scores were only 22 out of a possible 48. The assistant^ 
were also unaware of the children's previous assignments. 

One of the features on the statistics observed during the data 
analysis was the large standard deviation on the posttest and delaved 
posttest scores. The difference between the pretest and posttest' 
variances was significant beyond the .025 level for each group. 
Analysis indicated that the effect of the training was not to 
increase each child's developmental level by a small amount, but 
to produce an obvious increase in the level of reasoning of some 
of the children while affecting the moral reasoning of the other 
children very little. In all three groups on the delayed post- 
test, 42% of the subjects improved by more than 15 points while 
33% improved by less than 5 points. Only 25% were within 5 points 
This suggests that the- effect of training or experience up a 
child s moral reasoning is partly dependent upon his cognitive 
readiness to make the transition or understand the more advanced 
concept . 



It is not surprising that most of the children learned to 
discriminate between punitive and restitutive punishments more 
veadily than they learned to consistently give restitutive res- 
ponses. The de-pth of understanding that is required in order to 
Verbalize a concept is far greater than that required to make a 
discrimination. Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin (1956) state 
"Many experiments in concept attainment, including our ow^, 
have shown that subjects are able to distinguish correctly 
exemplars from non-exemplars of a concept before being about to 
name the defining feature on which their judgments are based. 
The studies of Hall (1920), Smoke (1932), and Walk (1952) all 
provide examples (p. 60)." 
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This observation about concept attainment may also account 
for an observation that the S^s were unable to state why they had 
chosen or given a particular punishment. It is reasoned that a 
total grasp of the concept of restitutive punishment comes in 
three stages. The firsc stage is the point at which a child is 
able to discriminate between punitive and restitutive punish- 
ments, the second when he can give restitutive responses, and the 
third when he can explain the principle involved. Because the 
ability to state mature responses demands a higher level of 
verbal skill, it is understandable that the children varied more 
in their responses than in their choices. 

Contrary to prediction, the discussion groups of both exper- 
iments did not make significantly more mature moral judgments 
than the verbal discrimination group or the reinforcement group. 
Crowley (1967) pointed out that effectiveness of explanatory tech- 
niques such as used by the discussion groups ai e dependent upon 
such variables as age and level of difficult" of the concept. 
It is felt that both of these variables contributed to the lack 
of difference between these two groups. The concept was difficult 
and the children were very young. Jensen and Larm (1969), in 
their training of intentionality with six year olds, found a 
significant difference between the discussion and verbal discrim- 
ination groups; Jensen and Hafen (1970), however, found no such 
difference when they repeated the study using thr.-e and four 
year olds. Jensen and Hughston (1971), in training independence 
of sanctions in four and five year olds, also found no difference 
between the two methods of instruction. It appears from these 
studies that a certain amount of maturity is necessary before a 
child can profit more from the verbal insights provided by the 
discussion method of training. Another variable that contributed 
to tha children's inabilifcy to fully profit from the discussion 
method of training was the level of difficulty of the concept. 
i.n Jensen and Larm's study, the children were considered to 
have grasped the principle behind the mature moral response if 
they were able to verbalize that the naughtier child had com- 
mitted the misdeed "on purpose." This verbalization was ippli- 
cable to all of the test items. On the other hand, fihe subjects 
m this tudy were required to invent a restitutive punishment 
applicable to different situations described in each test item. 
Both Crowley (1967) and Jensen and Larm (1969) suggest that their 
training may be specific to the area of intentionality. The 
results of this experiment tend to confir:ii this possiblity. 
There was no correlation between the judgments made in the area 
of restitutive punishments and independence of sanctions. More- 
over, training in the area of restitutive punishments .did not 
facilitate advancement in the area of independence of sanctions. 
Other studies which lend credence to this position are those 
by Beohm and Nass (1962) and Durkin (^961) which found no con- 
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sistent telationship between judgments in two different areas 
of moral judgments. 

In previous experiments on training moral judgment (Crowley, 
1967; Jensen and Larm, 1969) and in Experiment 1 for this exper-' 
iment, subjects were promised a material reward for choosing the 
mature punishment and then were able to make more mature choices 
and responses. In the second experiment reported here, the 
promise of a material reward was eliminated yet the training groups 
were still able to make significantly more mature judgments than 
the control group. This finding is in line with the studies 
done by McCelland and associates (Atkinson, 1958) demonstrating 
that the need for achievement operates as intrinsic motivation for 
learning. The children who were promised a material reward in 
Experiment 1 seemed to be more concerned with the total scores at 
the end of the training session, while those who did not expect a 
reward for answering correctly in Experiment 2 ware judged to more 
concerned with each individual response. It was thought that those 
subjects who were working for a material reward focused their 
attention on the correctness of their answer. 

The discussion group in Experiment 2 did not receive confir- 
mation from an adult that the restitutive punishment was better 
In Experiment 1 the correct choice was identified after the dis- 
cussion was elicited through directive questions. Care was taken 
in Experiment 2 to present the questions without evaluating the 
responses given. In both of these studies there were no signi- 
ficant difference between the discussion groups and the other 
training groups. From this data one might infer that children of 
preschool age can recognize a more mature form of punishment when 
they are faced with two alternatives in a discussion which focuses 
on the restitutive purpose behind mature punishment. 

Returning to the main point of this study, it is evident 
that training does contribute to the advancement in the level of 
moral judgments of punishment. It is possible to construe this find- 
ing as evidence that Piaget's theory of a slowly maturing cogni- 
tive process is unwarranted, since these advancements were obtained 
so quickly. However, another explanation which was proposed by 
Turiel and accepted by Crowlej is that the training „as effective 
because it dealt with relatively superficial responses. This 
explanation may be acceptable to explain the training of simple 
discrimination responses. However, uhe more complex task of 
formulating restitutive punishments to fit a given situation caa- 
not be considered superficial. Nonetheless, it is ot proposed 
that this evidence refutes that aspect of Piaget's theory that 
says cognitive maturity nnst preceed moral advancement. The fact 
that some children grasped the concept of restitutive punishment 
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quite readily, while others made only a minimal change, suggesting 
that a certain level of cognitive ability was necessary before 
training x>^ould be effective. That training did facilitate a 
sudden advancement in the level of moral functioning appears to 
be in opposition to the idea of slowly maturing cognitive pro- 
cesses. However, Piaget was describing the usually or natural 
process of nioral development when he used these terms. He 
would likely agree that specific situations designed to force 
a child to re-examine his moral position would speed up this 
process. In fact, Piaget himself suggested this when he said 
that being forced to make judgments created a "disquilibrium*' 
which caused a child to re-examine his beliefs. However, the 
cognitive maturity necessary to understand the more advanced 
principle and to successfully re-evaluate one's beliefs 
appears to be existant with these preschool children, for 
without this level of cognitive maturity training would no* 
be effective. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ADULT 
COMMANDS ON CHILDREN'S MORAL JUDGMENTS 



Piaget (1932) proposes that the young child unquestioningly 
accepts and respects adult authority and assumes that adult beliefs 
ate correct. Piaget presents the following example: Child were 
told a sfiory situation in which a lazy pupil was forbidden by 
his teacher to receive any help in doing his hcjiework from friends. 
However, a friendly classmate violated the rule imposed by the 
teacher and hilped the pupil. The children are questioned as 
to whether they think the friend was right or wrong for helping, 
whether the lazy student would think he was right or wrong, what 
the teacher would think and what the mothers of the two boys 
would say. The majority of six -year-olds stated that the hftlping 
classmate was wrong to help the boy with his homework. However, 
by age nine a larger proportion of children recognized that there 
would be more than one perspective on moral values in the sit- 
uation. Other researchers have further discussed chis dimension 
of moral judgements (Lerner, 1937; MacRae, 1954). Younger 
children are said to judge an act as either good or bad primarily 
in terms of whether the act was in compliance with adult com- 
mands or prescriptions. For Piaget the influence of adult auth- 
ority is so central an influence that Piaget definds children's 
moral reasoning as heteronomous , or being subject to another's 
law. Deference to authority is the primary determiner of young 
children's moral judgment during thit stage of heteronomy. The 
child is thought to be unable to judge an act from a perspective " 
other than that of the adult. A social learning theory would 
predict that a child is also simultaneously incorporating a 
number of attitudes and values about right and wrong from his 
social acculturation. Even at an early age a child would be 
learning that certain acts are good or bad independent of adult 
sanctions, as prescribed in his daily experience. However, this 
position is also consistent with Piaget and other cognitive deve- 
lopmental theorists who would also propose that a child assimil- 
ates experience, particularly social experience resulting from 
interaction with his family, then peers, and then witi: society 
in general. Nevertheless, the emphasis in social learning theory 
leads to the prediction that an act which was in violation of 
cultural more and/or an act which had been socially defined 
as wrong through the child's daily experience would be judged bad. 



^Credit is extended f.o Neal Draper who assisted at all phases 
in this experiment. This experiment has been submitted for review. 
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Conversely, an act would be judged good if it were defined by the 
social cultural experience of the child as positive. The effect 
of adult opinion would be less central if not minimized in more 
democratic child rearing contexts typical of contemporary child 
rearing practices. A test of Piaget's assertion, as opposed 
to a social learning emphasis, would appear when a child is 
asked to evaluate an act which is in compliance to adult 
commands but which is an inmiature act according to societal 
standards or the converse. Piaget's example of the lazy pupil 
being helped in an example of the latter, i.e. positive act 
that is contrary to an authorities coTmnand. This experiment 
was designed to determine if children in the lower or heter- 
onomous level or reasoning, according to a Piagetian analysis, 
will judge an act in terms of criteria other than adult or 
authority constraints. 

A mature moral judgment in this study is defined as ihe com- 
pliance with a socially accepted tule or a higher value within 
the culture, even when the act is in opposition with an adult 
rule. For example, in Western society it is generally agreed that 
human life, the welfare of other persons, helping others in need 
and the protection-of property, is of greater importance than 
compliance to a rule that does not involve human life, human 
welfare, others helping others, or protecting property, etc. 
Furthermore, when strict obedience to such a command will result 
in damage, injury, or neglect oi another's welfare or property the 
obedience is deemed immature. 



Method 



Subjects 



The subjects were children enrolled at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Child Development Laboratory in four nursery schools during 
the summer of 1970. Groups one and two consisted of three-year- 
olds while the third and fourth groups were f our-year-old- 
children. A total of 54 subjects were tested with 38 of the 
test scores usable for analysis. Fourteen test instruments, 26 
percent, contained inadequate verbal information to be scorable. 
Two subjects were later found to be below the age limit used for 
the study. The subjects were predominantly caucasion. Mormon, 
middle-ciass children living in the Prove, Utah area. 



Instruments Used 

Four categories of story situations were used as the measure- 
ment instruments. The storie.j involved short episodes involving 
an adult requestion and a child's subsequent behavior. A typical 
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story outline would be: 



The child is instructed to stay in the yard. 

The child notices a baby wandering into the street 

The child takes the baby off the street to a safe place. 

The elements of socio-cu] turaJ maturity were solicited and judged 
by several adult ratfers to select acts which received a consensus 
behaviT;'" °^ ^he adult requests and the child's 

behavior included: immature obey, immature disobey, mature obey, 
and mature disobey. The stories were divided into episodes re- 
volving around the home and school. Thirty-two stories were ^ 
devised with sixteen in Form A and sixteen in Form B. There 
were four stories in each category for each form. 

In order to counterbalance the effect arising from unique 
characteristics within specific stories the endings of all the 
obedience stories were changed to disobedience and vise versa 
The same situations were therefore used in mature obey and imma- 
ture disobey stories, and also for the immature obey and mature 
disobey. Twenty-seven children were administered Form A 
stories and twenty-seven Form B. 

Two large drawing tablets, 9 x 12 inch, with simple figure 
^l^^^"''^""^ ^^""^ prepared for each story. Each story 
was divided into two sequences, one Illustrated a rule being 
given to a child by an adult; the other depicting the child's 
behavior. Thus, sixteen stories from either Form A or B with the 
accompanying illustrations were presented for each subject " 



Procedure 
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Two assistant saw the subjects in individual testing session 
over a period of three day*. Before ntarting the testing, the 
assistant explained that he would be reading the subject a story 
Invo V ng children his ov^ age and about adults like'his mother' 
his father, and his nursery school teachers. The story situations 
were deliberately designed around the children's lives with the 
intent of facilitating close Identification between the subject 
and cha -er in its story. The assistant explained that che 
stories . .e about children 4nd what they dia after they were 
told to do something by one of the adults. Each subl^ct was 
instructed that after the assistant finished reading" each 
story two times. he would ask the subject two short questions about 
IrLlnV/y /T the testing, five paper dolls were 

presented, and the assistant told the subject what each of the 
doll characters were. The dolls were the same type as the figure 
line illustrations used in the stories. For example, the assist- 
ant said, -This doll is the father, this doll is the mother!" etc. 
In each case the assistant asked the subject identify the char- 

TflZliil T illustrations' to promote close ident- 

ification of the characters on the part of the child. To help 
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facilitate the child', understanding, the story illustrations 
were placed in front of him and the assistant pointed to the 
characters as the story was being read. 

Every child tested was asked to drew a slip of paper, iden- 
tifying a story, from a container and give It to the assistant. 
This procedure was used to randomize that order of presentation. 
This was done for all sixteen items. After the story was read 
once, the assistant reminded /.he child to listen rlosely to the 
story once again. After the second reading the assistant asked 
each child probing questions about the stories. The followine are 
examples of the probing questions: 

. . . Carol left the yard and dashed into the street and 
rescued the baby." 

Was that good or was that bad? 
Why was that good/bad? 

The assistant inserted either good or bad depending on how ther 
child answered the first question. If a child displayed difficulty 
answering, the assistant then asked the following probing question: 

"Why do you think Carol did what she did?" 

Each response of "good" was recorded with a two; each tesponse 
of bad was recorded with a one. The child's explanation of his 
judgment of the story characters behavior was recorded verbatim by 
the assistant. The assistant did not comment on whether the subject 
made a correct or incorrect choice in answering. The children paid 
close attention and seemed to consider the stories intereijting and 
enjoyable. " 

,u t^.^Y testing period was concluded, the assistant escorted 
Che child back to his group and selected another for testing. Fol- 
lowing the testing, two judges independently evaluated each 'res- 
ponse of the subjects. The judges were unaware cf the hypotheses 
of the study during the judging process. A mature judgment was 
o ne in which the child could interpret the situation in terms of 
the definition of maturity, and then make the mature choice ir- 
respective of the adult's command. An im=,al:ure judgment was one 
in which the child failed to interpret the situation in terms of 
social and aaturity. The first score (good or bad) will be refer- 
red to as choice and the second as explanation. 



Results 



An analysis of variance was used to determine if there were 
response differences between the story categories. The model for 
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stories. ^ represents subjects, and C represents 

form ^ EL'i^^J""^'"'^^''' ^° determine the effect of 

the eight comparisons, only Jo™ dif^^r ^^^l^-^ed. Of 

choices for mature disobev .nH i T^ differences w-re .-significant; 
of a lack of general s?«n^fl1 f "^^y- 

equally repreLnLd wit^ f ^ h"\\:"^e\'^\n'd'::^ 

effect of form was collaosod in ^h!' k * """"^ ^""P 

presented In Table 13 f'^ °" significant. The .eans are 
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Source 



Age (A) 
Subjects (B) 
Story type (C) 

AC 
BC 

Error 

Total 



df 



34 
3 

3 

102 
0 

143 



MS 



1.60 

2.12 

21.72 

.72 
1.01 

0.00 



0.47 

21.38* 
.71 



P < . OOJ 
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MEANS SCORES FOR CHOICES AND EXPLAIN 
ACTIONS FOR THREE AND FOUR YEAR OLD SUBJECTS 
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Choices 




Explanations 






Age 3 


Age 4 


Total 


Age 3 


Age 4 


Total 


Mature 
Disobey 


6.05 


5.50 


5.77 


5.83 


6.61 


6.22 


Ima ture 
Obey 


4.72 


4.83 


4.77 


5.66 


6.22 


5.94 


Immature 
Disobey 


4.66 


4.50 


4.58 


5.50 


7.05 


6.28 



Mature 

Obey 6.22 6.^7 6.19 5.33 7.05 6.19 

Total 5.42 5.25 5.33 5.58 6.74 6.16 



Inspection of the four mea:is_show that the difference was caused 
by the two Immature stories X's - 4.77 and 4.58 as opposed to the 
two mature stories with means of 5.77 and 6.19. A higher score 
indicates the story category received more ratings of good. Scores 
could range from 4-8. The important finding is that obedience 
did not produce higher ratings and disobedience did not produce lower 
ratings at either the age three or four levels. Surprisingly, che 
three-year-old did not score differently than the four-year-olds 
on this measure. Analysis for the second measure, explanation, 
is presented in Table 16. In this analysis only age was significant. 
The means arejresented in Table 15. The four-year-olds scored higher, 
X » 6.74 vs. X « 5.58. Inspection of the mean explanation scores 
for three and four-year-old children indicate chat older children 
more frequently define situations in terms of social-cultural stand- 
ards (mature) as opposed to compliance to adult commands than do 
three-year- old children. There was no significant story difference. 
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Discussion 



Source 


cif 


MS 


F 


Age (A) 


1 


47.84 


4.80* 


Subjects (B) 


34 


9.96 




Story type (C) 


3 


0.78 


0.50 


AC 


3 


2.95 


1.91 


BC 


102 


1.54 




Error 


0 


0.00 




Total 


143 







The age differences ana the lack of story differences on the 
explanation measure may ezem tc contradict the findings for the 
choice score, but it becomes understandable when one considers 
that the explanations require verbal skills and that four-year- 
old children are more likely to possess the tequistite verbal 
skills than the three-year-old children. The scorin? method 
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which gave a higher number s 
the value of human life, the 
property rather than obedien 
that aither the thre3-year-o 
they may not have been able 
four-year-olds had more suff 
year-old children did just a 
igators are more inclined to 
to the advanced verbal skill 



core when an explanation focused on 
v-lfare of others and the concern for 
ce. It is concluded, in this case, 
Ids could not identify the element or 
to verbalize the concept whereas the 
icient verbal skills. As the three- 
s well on choice score, these invest- 
believe that the difference is due^ 
s of the four-year-old children. 



The main concern of th*s experimenL was to investigate the 
rufef nS" °' disobedience in compliance'to adu!t 

rules will determine pre-kindergarten children ability to make 

Trl Jl T^T/ '"'^ '""^ orekindergarten children 

are able to judge an act or situation as good e-3n when it dis- 
obeys an adult order. This finding suggests that chi're^ a^e 
possibly not so adult oriented as Piaget proposes. Mora! 
judgment IS said to develop from an immature heteronomy; the cog- 
nitive limitations of f.e child causes him to view rule^ or 

wST^'arbitrar: 'h"'!;^"''' ^^^^^ ^^an as some- 

what arbitrary and subject to error. This is said to result 

oecause of the child's respect for parental authority. The 
rigidity m the child's thinking is further influenced by eao- 
'CTn"t°" ^"'^"^""ly °n own perspective. Accord- 

I'nL H ^ ;T^^ children's choices of right and wrong or 

?^?es Tn'^'h' "Tf!""'! °' inflexibilitv of 

rules. To .he cnild the rule is unchangable, regardless of 

thf^'^". requ jement or circumstances of the situation to which 
the rule was applied are changed, it is this investigator's 
conclusion that this is not the case. Instead, after vexing 
Inn^, f'!; : ^"88^"^^ ^hat children do realize that it is 
good to dis.bey a rule If the violation conforms to wha^ culture 
defines as being mature. On the other hand, children aiso 
judge obedience to rules as bad when the obedience is inconsis- 
tent with other social-cu.tural standards of correctness! 

The question is a^Ved: Why do the children in this study 
respond to tne element of maturity and not to obedience and com- 

a o'is'thl?' P^POsed, one possible expTan- 

acic. is that pernaps Piaeet's theory underestimates the social 
and more democratic basis of ^n^dcle-class American parent^child 

terL'tic ^^r'ar — ^iJn as chLac 

iZr l f'i"^^" all situations. Cne should consider 

that Piaget 's studv involved lower-class children in Geneva 
ovitzerland earJy this rentnry. Cultural d 1 f f erenr-P<= pa>-t ■ 
icularly across time, have changed enough to varrant"'cuestlonlng 
the generalizabilitv of his findings. *:5>cioning 

Finding that four-year-old children more frequently than 
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three-year-oxd children explained their choice in term, of the sU- 
uation sugges that the older children are closer to the time 
when they begin moving toward the higher level of thought pro- 
cesses as proposed by Piaget and Kohlberg (1964). Also iS a 
study by ^tagowan and Lee (1970) on the type of stories '^H t 
Infltl c°h f-l°P-nt. It was four^S thft%' e ^e o ^otv 

the relear^f n'd^ rl ^^^^ ^-'^"g 

^rnr^P r I ^^"'^^'^SS. Their study focused on four main variables- 

Stories depicting familiar versus unfamiliar situations muU 

Lur^s" rthe's'to' "^^"T'^'^ cei ral 

n.Mn! / .J J' ^"'^ ^^^^ ^^"^ °f the Children oart^ci- 

Thn^^f responses were ones such as the linguistic 

as himself or othprc \* ^^°''y characters 

stories with unfamiliar as opposed to familiar settln-^ tr«,, f ^ 
no sex differencofi rho-^ ^^J-J.-ar settings. T6ey found 

in aee h' win ^ ^"Sg^^ted that as a child increases 

m age ne will give more mature moral iudfiients T^-piV Ioo^ 

i'n'ti:::'^;' ^r^--^-^- ^hey scggL^ld that f r d- o ce 

fr:d^ ? "'""^^^ possible. Instead of the 

Chi o had\c°^MnT''' questions. This was because as the 

chllo had tc .hink up responses. This finding, or Maeowan aid 

tee. also aeems to be evident in the data ^«o;red her° 

agrees that the choice score is multinlP r}-nirl \ .1 

score is open-ended. n>ultiple-choice and the explanation 

to ^dertirS'lai/' "rJ"'"' Pre-school children are able 

con;-o™^"^ e' du!t'^\':s'^" !^ good even when they do not 
^. ignore adult ~lTl2^^^^^^^^ 

Sver"iie::.t irp:::^biV":tih''^ h^f^°"^^' ""^osed, 

been influenced by^S^rJo'^ldt^: led\^ r^e^^^riu^or'^^^ 
the'tf aLlrin^t?e''f ^^^^^"^^^ sitaa^l^n^^'dlte a d for 
Werera? Tf ^. , """^ ^''^ '° "'^^ conformity to adults 
in general, if the latter is the cast, then the ^hild is able 
to use more than one persnect-?vr,> ^r, n,oi!^„ --'J-i-a is able 
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THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING ON RECIPROCITY JUDG^fENTS 
IN PREKINDERCARTEN CHILDREN, 



Research on moral development during the past 15 vears 
has focused primarily jn cognitive aspects rathar than affective. 
This cognitive aspect is called moral judgment or moral reason- 
ing. Studies in moral judgment atte*.»p: to infer the way the 
child thinks rather than the way he might act in a given situat- 
ion. The implicit assumptions of such studies are that moral 
development is sequential and that cognir.ive development 
(judgment) is antecedent to affective de\-elopment (action). 
"The man who understands justice is more likelv to practice it 
(Kohlberg, 1970, n. 115)." 

Many moral issues face children in a free-enterprise society 
such as sharing one's possessions, telling the trath, resisting 
the temptation to take things belonging to others, and obeying 
rules of adult authorities (parents, teachers, policemen, clergy, 
and so on). Selman and Kohlberg (1970) claim that all such roral 
issues have four basic moral elements in common: internality, 
relativity, and reciprocity. Using an analogy, the moral elements 
(such as reciprocity and relativity) are seen as the steel 
superstructure of a building, while the moral issues (such as tell- 
ing the truth or sharing possessions) are seen as the brick, 
doors, and windows. The building can be completed only when 
t^e superstructure isproperly developed. In tention is an element 
of this superstructure dealing v;itb movement from judging acts 
in terms of their physical consequences to judging them in 
terror of the motives of the doer. Internality is an element con- 
cerned vith judgment of the "goodness" or "badness" of an act 
independent of, rather than on the basis of, sanctions such as 
verbal approval or '^^ysical punishment. Relativity is moral jud- 
gment that moves fri ia an absolutl s tic , rigid, single-perspective 
view of an act to f. ^xibil-Jty based on consideration of other 
points of view. Reciprocit y, perhaps the keystone element in the 
development of the moral su:-erstruv :ure, is based on movement 
from exact distributive and retributive equality or justice or 
fairness (such as ''an eye for aj ^ye and o tooth for a tooth") 
to a concept of fairness and Justice based on the other person's 
needs and point view (such as the Golden Rule). Forgiveness 
would be characteristic of mature reciprocity. 



IcrediC is extended to Linda Cropper ".o assisted at .-ll 
phases in tnis experiment. Manuscript has been subnitted for 
•-'^view. 
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Pipget (1932) views movement from one stage of moral judgment 
to another as a slowly maturing result of the child *s social inter- 
action with his peers rather than direct teaching. He suggests 
that cooperation—the "dignity of the individual and respect for 
general opinio^" — is a vital part of mora.l judgment learning. 
Maier (1965) indicates that the transition is a result of increased 
social contact combined with more accurate Imitation of luodels 
in the environment, Berkowitz (\96U) states that imitation and 
modeling are the primary methods through which children gain 
values and moral judgments. 

Several studies have exami' ^d the possibility of accelerating 
movement from one stage of moral judgment to another. Some of 
these student have dealt specifically with stages .suggested bv 
Piaget (e.g., Bandura & McDonald, 1963; Crowley, 1968; Durkin, 
19592, 1959b, 196li Larm, 1969). Others have examined stages 
suggested by Konlberg (e.g., Turiel, 1966). 

The moral element of reciprocity, or the concept of fairness 
and jastice, has i-eceived little experimental attention in the 
Ix.^rature. Reci^jrocity Is defined as a fairness and equality 
o*- interaction wherein the participants act upon the gasis of' 
the Golden Rule ("Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you"). Selman and Kohiberg (1970) see tne child going 
through stages in his understanding of reciprocity. The child 
first has no conception cf equality, sharing, or taking turns. 
Next, he shares in obedL^nce to instructions of an authority 
fi<»ure. Thirdly, he perceives reciprocity on rhc basis of an 
"eye for an eye." Finally, he progresses tr the stige where he 
is considerate of other£= as he would like them to be corsiderate 
of him, 

Piaget (1932) si >gests that young children ten to ignore 
concepts of reciprocf v and seek an authority figure in conflict 
situations. Older children respond in ways that reflect the 
acceptance of reciprocity. In a series of studies with children 
divided among grades 2, 5, 8, and 11 and using the definition of 
reciprocity as a return of identical behavior, Durkin (1959a, 1959b, 
1961) found that reciprocity judgments change with age but not 
as predicted by Piaget. She found that older and younger children 
tend to seek justice through an authority figure, rather than 
the older children consistently turning to mature reasoning and 
mature behavior. Children also' had a tendency to iivor returning 
aggressive acts rather than reasoning out a conflict. The 
aggression returned was to be yio more severe than the aggression 
received. 
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In an experimental study of the effects of certain nodellnj; 
conditions on sharing behavior In fourth and fifth graders, Karris 
(1970) found that children who observed a model share with them 
tended to share vlth the model. Those who observed a model 
share with charity shared In turn with charity. The amount 
shared however, was not reciprocal. Those children who 
observed no shailng showed little or no evidence of sharing when 
they had the opportunity. Though this study investigates the 
element of reciprocity in children. :it studies reciprocity 
_behplor rather than thinking. However, it supports the claim 
that modeling effects reciprocity behavior. 

The present investigation studied the affects of training 
on reciprocity judgments in prekindergarten children. There Is 
little experimental research related to his important element 
or moral judgment, particularly in prekindergarten children. 
Prekincorgarten children appear to be at an early stage of moral 
judgment development , therefore making changes in judgment 
relatively easy to detect, studies indicating that changes in 
So^nnJ^^QA^ occurced after short training periods (Bandura & 
McDonald, 1963; Crowley, 1968; Larm, 1969; Turlel, 1966) provided 
the rationale for the hypothesis in this study that prekinder- 
garten children trained to make riature responses to inpereeronal 
conflict situations woul ' -ake more mature judgments in Illustrated 
story conflict situation, than those receiving no training. 

Because the evidence Indies te^ that modeling effects moral 
judgment responses in children (Bandura & McDonald, 1963; Harris 
1970), and discusiion and role playing tend to be more effective' 
in changing moral judgments t':an operant discrimination training 
(Crowle> 1%8; La-n. 1969: Turlel, 1966), the present study pre- 
dicted that prekindergarten children exposed to discussion and 
role playing during tra^.ning would make more mature reclDrocity 
judgments on a story posttest than those exposed to operant 
disctimination training. 

ThoQgh inconsistent, the moral judgment literature reveals 
.ew significant differences.. Therefore, this investigation 
also hypothesized there would be no sex differences on reciprocity 
judgments of prekindergarten children in a story posttest. ' 



METHOD 

Sample 

The original sample consisted of 60 children, 31 boys end 29 
girls, rangir.g in age from 38 to 68 months. These children were 
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enrolled in the Child Development Laboratories at Brigham Yonng 
University during the second session of summer school, 1971. This 
was the tolal enrollment in the four laboratory groups „ith the 
exception of two children who were non verbal children. The 
subjects were from white, middle-class homes. The 60 children in 
the sample were randomly assigned to three training groups by sex 
and laboratory group. Twenty-one Ss did not complete the study 
resulting in a final sample of 43." The mean age for t^ese chiLren 
who completed the study was 56.2 months. The mean age of tl>e 
children in group 1 (45.8 months) was considerable less than that 
of the other three laboratory groups. The mean age of labora ory 

atory group 1. The mean ages of groups 2 and 3 were 62.4 and 61 7 

sL'm^ . t""' used as a covariate in t^e 

statistical rnalysis of the data in this study. 

Treatments 



The treatment consisted of three fifteen-minute trainint^ sess- 
ions on tnree consecutive days for each of the experimental and 
control groups and a fifteen-minute posttest for each individual 
child four to six days following the last training session. Four 
trainers (two male and two female graduate students) were instr- 
t-reatment and randomly assigned to the experimental 
or control groups so that each trainer conducted at least one 
training session for each kind of treatment the studv. Each 
training group received a different traine- for each trainln- 
session, thus randomizing the effect that an, individual trainer had 

the children. The trainers were not informed of the studv 
hypotneses until the study was completed. 

^ consisted of a series of discussions wherein the 
children acted out a conflict situation, discussed their feelings 
abouu .he situation, suggested possible solutions to the confl^t 
bv^hr? ^r^"^"^^ '^h^ situation using a mature response supplied 
men h / '° tl » conflict . Each child in this 'reat- 

resoonfe Tf d?L"'""'''' '° ' ^^^^^^^^ 

response of discussing the problem with the offending child to 

each of T ""f^^"- A different conflict situation was used for 
each of the three training sessions. The first was a chilH. taking 
a boo.< away from another child; the second, a child pushing anotht, 
Chi. off the slide; and the third, a child verbally threatening 
to take away a ball from another child. 

' ^ consisted of operant discrimination training wlth- 

figures, were used during these training sessions. The figures 
had the. name of a boy and a girl during the first training sess- 
ion, the names of two boys during the second training session, 
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and the names of two girls during the third training session. The 
trainer explained during each training session that these children 
sonietimes had problems getting along together. The trainer then 
presented to the children in each group in thi^ treatment a con- 
flict situation and a verbal model of a mature way to resolve the 
conflict. In subsequent conflict situations, each £ was asked to 
indicate what he thought should be done to solve the problem. If 
he answered with a^ solution that included trying to resolve the 
problem with the other children without physical or verbal agress- 
ion, he received a gold star by his name on a special chart. If 
he suggested trying to enlist the aid of an adult to help solve 
the problem, he received a silver star. If the child did not 
give an answer related to either of these, the trainer went to the 
next child. Ignoring the inappropriate response. 

Childran in Treatment C, the control group, listened to a pop- 
ular children's storv during the each of the three training sess- 
ions. These stories had no relationship to the reciprocity 
training in Treatment A and B. At the conclusion of each story 
the trainer saked selectdd recall questions. 

Posttest 



The posttest consisted of ten illustrated conflict situations. 
Five stories invblved a child being verbally or physically attacked 
by another child and five stories involved a child having his 
property taken away or destroyed. by another child. The stories 
included conflict situations familiar to the average prekinder- 
garten child. An example of physical attack would be: "Ann/Roger 
is playing in the sand when another girl/boy dumps sand on Ann's 
/Roger's head. What do you think Ann/Roger will do about it? 
Why?" An example of the property destruction would be: "A girl/ 
boy teats the pictures out of Margaret's/Bobby;s story book. What 
do you think Margaret/Bobby will do abont it? Why?" 

Parents of prekindergarten children not in the study rated a 
list of possible ways of solving the conflict situation in each of 
the ten stories from the least mature to the most mature. An 
item analysis was made of these parent ratings to determine the 
rating scale to be used on child responses in the story posttest. 
Subject responses to each story were coded according to the 
results of the p-rent rating scale, with 12 coded the most mature 
response and 1 coded the least mature response. 

During the pnsttesting a female experimenter selected the child- 
ren at random from their laboratory groups and brought them to the 
experimental room. This room is 10' by 15 1/2' with tv^o one-way 
mitrors. The examiner, an undergraduate student in Child Develop- 
ment, was seated at a small table. She was introduced to the child 
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by the experimenter. The child sat dovm at the table with the 
examiner. The experimenter lelt, indicating that she would 
return when the child was through. An observer, also an 
undergraduate student in Child Development, observed through the 
one-way mirror and recorded the nonverbal responses of the child 
during the fifteen-minute testing session. To avoid examiner 
and observer bias, neither the examiners nor the observers were 
informed of the hypotheses of the study. 

Each child was presented the ten illustrated conflict sit- 
uations one by one in a random order by the examiner. After the 
presentation of each situation, the child was asked what the 

vnronged child would do and why. Answers were recorded ver- 
batim by the examiner on a response from. Female names were 
used in each conflict situation when S was female; the names 
of boys were used when S was male. At the end of the posttest 
the child was thanked for his help and given a Walloon. 

Responses of the children .o the story posttest were rated 
independently from least mature to most mature bv two female 
graduate students in Child Development and Early Childhood 
Education using the 12-point coding scale. For instance, the 
response He/she should wipe it off," to the story about having 
sand dumped on the child was coded 11, meaning that the child 
ignored tne behavior of the offending child. A response calling 
for help from a teacher in the conflict situation was coded 10. 
indicating the child would ask an adult to intervene. These 
graduate students were unaware of the hypotheses of the study 
and the training sessions which preceded the posttesting, Inter- 
rater reliability was computed using the following formula: 

Percent of agreement = ^ 

A+D 

A = number of agreements 
D ■= number of disagreements 

Interrater reliability was .98. * 

S tatistical Analys is 

The Modified Abbreviated Doolittle (MAD) analysis of variance 
and covariance for unequal cells and unequal numbers of observations 
was performed by treatment, group, story, and sex to test the hypo- 
theses of this study. 



RESULT 

Table ^'^ is an analysis of variance s-ommary by treatment, 
group, and sex of the scores of the 43 children in the final*sampl« 
on story posttest. 
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C^roup X Trc.itmt>nt 
Sex 

Tre.itmfMit x Sex 
Property x Physical Stories 
Treatment x Property x Physical 
Prop.'.rty X Physical x Sex 
Treatment x Stones 
Sex X Stories 
Error 



df 




r 


■ 2 


132.8C00 


17.4 60-* 


3 


8.2937 


1 . 182 


6 




7, 159* 


i 


7.5307 


.692 


4 


13.2950 


1 .900 


2 


16.8730 


2 .406 


1 


15. 1200 


1.130 


2 


2.42 00 


.318 


1 


. 7051 


.065 


16 


7.6040 


1.084 


8 


10.8890 


1.550 


357 


7.0141 





'Signiticant at ,005 



s P ceraction. The n,e;,n scores are presented in Table 
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Group5i 1, 2, 3, and 4 performed relatively aJike on the post- 
test for the control groups, but groups 2 and 3 in Treatment B 
scored more than Groups 1 and 4. Apparently Treatment B was 
more effective for groups 1 and 4. Treatment B had a mean score 
of 9.4, but Treatment A had a mean of 7.3, and the control treat- 
ment a mean of 6.9, indicating that the main effect for treatment 
was due to Treatment B. 

The analysis of sex differences revealed no differences 
between the sexes on the story posttest. 



DISCUSSION 

This study supported the hypotaesis that a short training 
period related to appropriate behavior in child conflict situations 
can increase the level of cognitive development inferred from 
moral reasoning in prekindergarten children when responding 
to illustrated story conflict situations. However, it did not 
support the hypothesis that role playing and discussion training 
would be more effective than operanc discrimination training- 
instead operant discrimination training seemed to account for 
the response differences in ',his study. This difference might 
be explained by a careful analysis of the task re<„.irecl of each 
child on the posttest and the relationships of the two types 
of training to this postt-esL task. 

The posttest task required the child to provide verbal 
solution t> each of several conflict situations not previously 
presented during training. The solution was a particular rule or 
pr.ncijile such as, "Try to resolve the difference with the 
other child," or "Walk away from or ignore the other child" 
(i'tated in general adult terms). For instance, if a child gives 
this solution to the story conflict of one child having his 
tricycle taken from hia by another, "He'll te.ll Don he's angry 
and to wait his turn," this is a specific example of the rule 

try to resolve the difference with the other child." If he ' 
says. He'll walk away and get another trike." he is giving an 
instance of the rule. "Walk away from or ignore the other child." 

u ^^^^ ^° Perfooied, instruction (training) 

should be designed to help the child use the appropriate rule 
or rules with appropriate instances. The role playing and 
discussion training (Treatment A) in this study allowed the child- 
ren to role play one specific rule (that judged nost mature) 
related to three specific situatW only. In contrast. th« 
operant discrimination training .Treatment B) allowed the children 
to respond to ^1 different sto -y conflict situations using th(^ 
same rule. If the child is pi_sented similar but not identical 
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situations in a posttest, he is being require.d to transfer a 
tule to a new but similar situation. It is reasonable to 
expect children to make this transfer more effectively if 
they have experienced more instances related to that task 
during training. This might explain the difference between 
the role-playing -discussion and the operant discrimination 
training groups in this study. 

An examination of the treatment means (Table ) in this 
s^udy revealed that none of the groups in the study responded 

. the postlest with (judgments that could be classified as 
highly mature in story conflict situations. On a scale of 
0 to 12, a mean of 12 would indicate highly mature responses. 
Yet m this study, Treatment A (role playing and discussion) 
had a mean of 7.3, Treatment B (operant discrimination) a 
mean of 9.4, and Treatment C (the control group) a mean of 
6.9 on the 0-12 scale. An examination of the individual 
responses of the children in the study revealed most responses 
falling in the following three categories: 



act . 



Category 2: Comments on "f.oodness" or "badness" of the 



(This is a response irrelevant to the soluation of a 
given conflict.) 



child 



Category 5: Revenges himself /herself against the other 



Category 11 (considered a mature response) : Walks away 
from or ignores the other child. 

Therefore, a mean score of 9.4 does not necessarily indicate that 
the dhild (or the group as a whole) ususally responds with the rule 
in Category 9 (asks an adult to punish the other child.) It 
could mean that he has a sprinkling of responses in both Category 
5 and 11. It, therefore, becomes apparent that in future to 
provide more information about the nature of specific responses to 
story conflict situations. 

In this study coding was done uiing response sheets on which 
examiners and observers had written the exact verbal responses of 
each child to the posttest stories. The investigators who heard 
the children respond during testing agreed that hearing the child's 
voice and reading the printed word can produce verv different per- 
ceptions of the same thing. For instance, in a story about a 
chixd being blocked by another while riding his tricycl*, the S is 
ask.ed. What will (the "wronged" child) do?" and replies, "He~ll 
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run over hV*." On tue t^ritten response sheet such a response 
would be classified in Ca^agory 5 (Revenges himself /herself 
against the other child.) However, the tone of voice used by 
the child sounde;; very matter of fact and certainly not filled 
with revenge. The response to a story of a child being pushed 
down a slide by another might be, "Fall down and cut his head 
open." In this case the witten response was coded 5, but the 
sound of the child's voice leads one to wonder who £ was talking 
about — the cMld being pushed or the child doing the pushing. 
Even the written response could lead to the same query. It 
thus becomes clear that voice inflection may be an important 
element in determining a child's level of judgment, and that 
verbal responses from prekindergarten children are often very 
difficult to inte.rpret because the words of such young children 
tend to be far richer (general) in mearning than those of 
adults • 

During the post test each subject was asked not only what the 
wronged child would do in each caaa, hut also the question y?" 
Most replies to the yhy questions were, "Becav^se." Therefore, the 
"Why" answers could not be used in the analysis of data in this 
study. Such a question is probably a cause-aad-ef f ec t concept 
that is beyond the experience level of the children in this study. 
If they do understand the concept they don't have the necessary ' 
language skill to appropriately express their understanding. This 
problem of interpreting what the prekindergarten child means 
when he verbalizes may be one reason why so few studies of roral 
reasoning have been done with prekindergarten children. Perhaps 
this is one reason why Selman and Kohlberg (1970) have suggested 
a Stage 0 or a moral orientation during these earliest years of 
life. Valid evaluation of a child's moral reasoning ability is 
high]y dependent on his verbal ability. 

Gagne (1370) and Merrill ' (1971) have suggested a general 
sequence of cumulative learning that holds promise for the study 
of moral reasoning in young children. They, like Kohlberg and 
Piaget, have postulated invariant sequences. However, they 
have defined each stage and the conditions of each in cbeervable 
terms making it possible for the researcher more clearly define 
his dependent and independent variables. A refinement of 
this sequence in the cognitive domain is suggested by Merrill 
and Boutwell (1972) . 

Inasmuch as investigations of moral reasoning deil with the 
cognitive domiin^ it might be advisable for those interested in 
such research to carefully examine the general sequences of cum- 
ulative learning* Merrill and Boutwell (1972) suggest that all 
cognitive behavior can be classified in four categories: 
discriminated recall, classification, rule using, and highe*' rule 
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"Sing. Discrimina ted recall means the individual, when presented 
with any given object, symbol, or even he has experienced Sjfore 
can provide the appropriate s:'mbol for it -^r indicate the ass- 
ociated object, symbol, or event. For example, the child 
can point fio bis dog and say, "Spot" (object-to-syabol) or pick 
out the Ifc.ters of the alphabftt as they are named by his mott.er 
(symbol-to-object). This is a meaory process dealing with one- 
to-one relationships. However, complex cognitive behavior, 
consi.-.ing of the next three catecories in the cumulative learn- 
ing Sequence, is dependent on the child's ability to transfer 
what he has learned to new instances not experienced before. 
Classify catioji means the child can indicate the class member- 
ship of something he has not previously encountered because 
of common attributes related to past experience. For example, 
a child looks at a dog ha has never seen before and says, "Doo " 
because the dog has characteristics similar to other dogs he 
has seen before. After hearing a pair of incidents he has never 
heard before about children, he is asked to picked out the in- 
cident -about the child who was "naughty" or the child who did the 

right thing. If he has had adequate past experience with incidents 
related to the concepts "naughty" anr? "good" the child can transfer 
his learning to a new instances." Rule using occurs when the 
diild can demonstrate he understands tne relationship between two 
or moce concepts when presented a situation not encountered before. 
In this study children were presented,, illustrated stories during 
the posttesting showing conflict situations between children. 
These stories had not been encountered in previous training. If 
children could transfer from their previous training or past 
experience the general rule, "Try to resolve the difference with 
the other child," to these new situations they were demonstrating 
the deoired rule-using behavior. But rule using is not possible 
until the child can first demonstrate understanding of the con- 
cepts that comprise the. rule. With appropriate rule-using behavior 
the child 'can then move to higher rula using where two or more 
rules are used to solve a previously unencountered problem. For 
example, if a child has demonstrated ability to use alternaMve 
rulei in a conflict situation, he eight come up with a strategy 
that says, "first, try to resolve the difference with the other 
child. If this doesn't work, then ask an adult to intervene." 
Of cousae, children would not say the rules in.these words, but 
their cognitive behavior would indicate whether or not they were 
operating 4n terms of this seq.ience for learning conservation 
tasks, though he labels the categories differently. 

If moral reasoning is a function of this four-step sequence 
of cumulative learning, it becomes important to identify the task 
we wish the child to perform. This task can be classified as one 
of the four cognitive categories. Once the desired task is 
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identifiad and classified, instructional activities can be 
planned to help the child achieve the task. These activities 
become the independent variables and the child's responses to 
the task becoiae the dependent variables. Each task category 
probably requires a different set of instructional activities. 
That is, learning activities to help children develop class-- 
ificaticn behaviors .probably should be different from those 
to teach rule using behavior. Vance (1972) uses this 
idea in the preparation of learning activities for prekinder- 
garten childrne. 

At the present time investigations of moral reasoning 
in children are difficult to compare because of a lack of 
cohesive theory to pull it all together. The "stage" )t;heories 
may be useful descriptions of cognitive processes, but they 
are not yet stated in terms specific enough for two provide 
comparable results. Stage theories need to be stated in 
terms of specif ic observable independent and dependent variables. 
Then experimental research with children of different ages, sex, 
and socioeconomic and ethaia backgrounds can begin to build a 
tested theory of the development of moral judgment or 
reasoning. 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES AS PREDICTORS 
OF CHILDREN'S MOP.AL JUDGMENTS^ 



In recent years, there has been an interest in mural reason- 
ing and development in children. Most of the research ir: this 
are«» has been stimulated by Jean Piaget and his book, The Moral 
Judgment of the Child (1932). Kohlberg (1964), for tne mos?: pa^t, 
found evidence supporting Piaget 's major contentions They both 
agree that moral reasoning is developed over time and is age 
specific. Because the level of moral judgment in a child corres- 
ponds with his particular age, Piaget and Kohlberg both indicate 
that more mature moral /udgments cannot be made without accomp- 
anying natural changes of thought organization or thought rocesses* 

The findings of both Caruso (1943) in Europe and of Lerner 
(1937) in the United States have been cited as evidence in support 
of the universality of Piaget 's develppmental sequence of moral 
reasoning. Both Strauss (1954) and Urgel-Semin (1952) found 
evidence supporting Piaget 's findings that a change of content and 
definition accompanied a child's judgments as he advanced from 
stage to stage. 

However, the theory of sequential development has been quest- 
ioned. One of the first studies to consider environmental influences 
was that done by Harrower (1934) . He found that children from the 
poorer classes possessed a marked similarity in their moral judgments. 
But Harrower also found distinct differences anong children in the 
same age category but who v;ece from the middle classes. More recently 
the St: lies by Bandura and McDonald (1963) have shown the influence 
of social reinforcement and modeling by adults and the influence it 
nas in modifying children's moral judgments* Bandura and McDonald 
(1963), Turiel (1966), and Crowley (1968), to list a few, have each 
provided evidence which indicates the importance of the role that 
environmental and social learning factors play in the development of 
moral reasoning ability. 

With this emphasis on environmental and social influences, one 
might be led to inquire about the role parents play or the effect 
they have on the cognitive development o^ their children's moral 
judgments. Fraud (1930) certainly builds a strong case for the role 
parents play, both directly and indirectly, in developing a sense of 
"morality" or conscience within their children. It would seem, 
however, that this sense of morality would vary according to the 
different attitudes toward ^child rearing that each set of parents 



Credit is extended to Dave Skoog who participate at all phases 
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might possess. To the extent that behavior Is reflected In att- 
itudes, one might then be able to demonstrate a considerable 
Intluence between parental altitudes toward cBlld rearing and the 
effect they have on the moral reasoning of children. 

The prevailing trend of research Is moving away from the study 
of cognitive processes and emphasis ts ^^eing placed on the envlr- 
oiimental» behavioral, and social factors. Since most of the research 
is beginning to consider the Importance of environmental and social 
factors, one raight be led to inquire as to uhe role parents play in 
shaping children's moral judgments. More specifically one might ask, 
what role do parental attitudes play. It is an area of study that 
has been largely neglected. Considering this fact, it was the pur- 
pose of this investigation to focus on parental attitudes and attempt 
to determine the relationsMp they have with children's moral 
judgments . 

The literature is relatively void of research in this area. 
MacRae (1954) initiated a study examining the effects of different 
tvpes of parental authority on children's mo^al judgments, MacRae used 
four of Piaget'!? indices cf moral judgment and found no significant 
association with his measures of parental authottty. However, a 
'Violation of norms" index of moral judgment showed significant 
correlations at the 5 per cent level with the "extent of discipline" 
index (r = -.13) and the "internalization" index (r * -.16). 

A review of the literature indicates one study that has been dir- 
ectly concerned with parental attitudes and children's moral judgments 
(Johnson, 1962). Ev^n in this study, parental attitudes took a back 
seat to Johnson's primary purpose which was to examine the relation- 
ship within and between Piaget's five areas of moral judgment. However, 
correlations were obtained between parental attitudes for two of the 
five dimensions — immanent justice and communicable responsibility. 
But as the same tiire, Johnson concluded that none of these variables 
were closely or consistently related to moral judgment or that they 
were able to account for the major portion of variance. No correlations 
were found between parental attitudes and the other three dimensions 
of moral judgment which included moral realism,- efficacy of severe 
punishment, and retribution versus restitution. 

Possibly a couple of evaluative comments on Johnson's investigat- 
ion would be in order. First of all, Johnson used an older age group 
than Piaget's concepts and dimensions of moral jitdgments were designed 
for. He utilized children in grades five through eleven where ages 
range from ten through sixteen. Piaget's dimensions and concepts were 
intended for those children betwe.n the ages of six and twelve, since 
it was at approximately twelve years of age, or even less, that the 
developmental changes in moral judgments occur. In this case, it would 
be necessary to develop entirely different conceptual dimensions by 
'w^hich to measure moral judgment. Perhaps more significant correlations 
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could be found If subjects' ages more closely corresponded to that 
age for which Plaget's concepts and dimensions were designed. 

AddUionally, one further criticism of Johnson's study could be 
made concerning the device he used to measure parental attitudes. 
Pumroy (1966) has pointed out one difficulty with the Schcben scale, 
wRlch Johnson used, and that is that the response set of subjects is 
not controlled. Additionally, one can observe from the three scales 
employed on the Schcben test vhich measures degree of ignoringness, 
possessiveness, and dmnlnatlveness , that the test is somewhat one- 
sided in what it attempts to measure. It is apparent that all three 
of the scales deal only with negative dimensions of the parents. 

In summary, other than Johns6n's investigation, the literature 
is void of any research that specifically deals with inquiries into 
the area of parental attitudes as they relate to the maturity of moral 
judgments in the child. It has already been mentioned that Johnson s 
findings were not that conclusive and the shortcomings of his study 
were pointed out. It is apparent that research in the area of 
pacencal attitudes is definitely needed since so much of the 
research in the area of moral judgments has neglected this important 
variable . 

Centering attention on the area of parental practices and 
attitudes, it becomes readily apparent that numerous variables 
enter into the situation. Hoffman (1964) oointes out that factor 
analysis can help account for multiple variables by determining a 
minimum number of orthogonal dimensions which can account for 
empirical correlations among the variables. T' examining the 
consequences of parental discipline, Hoffman fo.ases on two main 
dimensions: love-orie'.ited versus power-assertive techniques and 
restrictive versus permissive approaches to discipline. Lover- 
orieuted techniques involve both positive and negative methods. 
Positive methods would include the use of praise and reasoning, 
for example. Negative methods are those which threaten the love 
relationship, such as love withdrawal and showing disappolntaent . 
Power-assertive techniques include physical punishment, yelling, 
shouting, forceful commands, and verbal threats. Restrictive 
versus permissive approaches to discipline remain mostly self- 
explanatory. 

In summarizing the findings, Hoffman concludes that approaches 
to discipline which utilize love-oriented methods are more likely 
correlated with internalized reactions to transgression (feelings 
0£ guilt, self ^responsibility, confessions) and with non-agressive 
or cooperative social reltaions. Power-asserting techniques tend 
to correlate with externalized reactions to transgresaion (fear of 
punishment, projected hostility) and with non-cooperative aggressive 
behavior. In examining restrlctlveness versus permissiveness, it 
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was found thai i"estrlctlveness usually led to well socialized behavior, 
but in addition it also developed dependency, fearfulness, submissive- 
ness, a dulling of intellectual striving and exhibited hostility. 
Permissiveness was found to be associated with agressive and assertive 
behaviors, inte.Uectual striving, and outgoing social behaviors. 

One could assume that Hoffman's findings could also have implica- 
tions for moral judgment. For instance , since permissiveness fosters 
intellectual striving, perhaps this type of behavior or attitude might 
also foster mature moral judgments • Likewise, since restrictiveness 
was found to develop dependency and a general aulling of intellectual 
striving, then one might conclude that it would effect itnmati.re moral 
judgments. In a like manner of reasoning, because love-oriented 
techniques are associated with non-agresslve and cooperative social 
relations one could expect this type of parental behavior to be 
superior to power-assertive techniques in stimulating mature moral 
judgments. 

Althouhg it would be difficult to individually dbtain a 
behavioral measure of parental child-rearing practices for this 
study, it was possible and more feasible to measure parental 
attitudes. Accordingly, the Maryland Parental Attitude Survey 
(M.P.A.S.) was used. The M.P.A.S. controls for social desirability 
and is deemed a better measuring device than the Shoben Scale which 
Johnson used in his study. The present instrunei t is broken down 
into four scales: disciplinarian, indulgent, protective and reiecting, 
Pumroy (1966) has found that the reliability of the four scales varies 
from .622 to .843 on split-half and testerest measurements • Although 
the validity of such an instrument is difficult to measure, the face 
validity is attested to by the nature in which each item was originally 
selected. (The entire pool of items was given to a group of nine 
psychologists with instructions to categorize each item according to 
the type of parent the item represented. If six of the nine psycholog- 
ists agreed as to which category the item belonged, it was retained; 
if not, the item was rejected.) 

The second problem was obtaining measures of children's moral 
judgments. This investigation relied on the results from four related 
but independent experiments for data in this area. The basic problem 
for each of these separate experiments was to identify children who 
make immature moral judgments and attempt through a training program to 
teach these children to make more mature moral judgments. The concern 
of this investigation was to utilize the moral judgment scores of 
those subjects who were identified in these four experiments as exhibit- 
ing either mature jnoral judgements or immature moral judgments. Resp- 
onses of the children were then examined in relation to the attitudes 
of their parents in hopes of finding some type of consistent relation- 
ship. 

In order for the reader to obtain a clearer understanding of these 
experiments, and how they measured moral judgment, a short explanation 
will follow. 
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Two measurer, cent^.red around one of Kohlberg's developmen-cal 
dimensions are identi'^-'ed follows: 



Use.o^ punishment at? restitution a nd reform. Young children 
advocate severe <:v.n\shme^^ ior wrong- doing, while older children favor 
milder forms to be used in ref ormir > the individual. 

Inmianent ^u3Uc_e. Young children view accidents happening af- 
ter a wrong cooing as the will of God or as being "imnanent justice." 
Older children do not con^ur.^ natural misfortunes with punishment. 

Each of the above areas was utilized separately as the dimensions 
around which an attempt was made to train children who had been iden- 
tified as irtmature in their moral judgments to make more mature moral 
judgments. Those children who made Immature moral judgements were 
identifiPd in a pr<? -test in each of these experiments. 

^' Ig-je pendence of sanc tions. Young children tend to view an 
act as bad if it is punished, where older children are aBle to judge 
the act apart from the punishment or rewards adm '.nistered . 

^' j^lbg£H..'.s moral,, judgment. This dimension includes a combin- 
ation of moral issuer, includ/ng honesty, reasons for rules and obed- 
ience to rules. 

''^''•"'^ ^""^^^ '^^^ "tilized as the dimension around 

which child W&8 identified according to the relative maturity of his 
responses. The experiments used basically the same methodology and 
procedures. 

The method and procedure of the fourth experiment differed 
slightly ^roir, the others. First of all, the dimension of moral 
judgment f ested was oc the type Kohlberg used in previous studies and 
included a combination of moral issues including honesty, reasons for 
rules and obedience to rules. (This dimeni-ion will be referred to as 
Kohlberg's Moral Judgmet- dimension for purposes of the present 
investigation and will henceforth be abbreviated (K.M.J.) The 
stories used had been conceived by Kohlberg for use* in this particular 
study. In addition, they were also scored by Kohlberg. Since this 
experiment was conducted at approximately the same time as the present 
investigation, only the pretest scores are used. 

The scores collected from the above experiments were then to be 
correlated with data obtained from administration of the M.P.A.S 
to the parents of the subjects. Drawing on Hoffman's (1964) 'study 
on parental discipline, it seemed possible to relate his findings in 
a general wasy to the dimensions of parental attitudes as measured 
by the M.P.A.S. Since Hoffman (1964) found that premisaiveness 
usually led to outgoing social behavior (implying a sense of social 
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awareness) and intellectu/il striving, and inasmuch as this could be 
related to the Indulgent sca^e of the M.P.A.S., then it was predicted 
that those who scored high on the Indulgent scale wouJd have children 
who exhibit a M^her degree of maturity in moral judgments. Likewise, 
children whose parents scored high on the Disciplinarian scale, since 
Puraroy (1966) fomd a negative relationship between the Indulgent 
and Disciplinarian scaln, vould be predicted to exhibit a lesser 
degree of maturity in moral judgments. Considering the Protective 
and Rejecting scales of the M.P.^.S., which are also negatively 
correlated with each other, it was possible to make further 
predictions. In as much as characteristics which make up the Pro- 
tective scale are analagous to Hoffman's (1964) "love-oriented 
techniques" of discipline, it was predicted that parents who score 
high in this category wo-ild have c*^.i?dren exhibiting a higher degree' 
of moral judgment. This prediction follawed from the fact that since 
love-oriented techniques are correlated with cooperative social 
relations in children, and in that this could be caid to diminish the 
amount of egocentricity in a child,which Piaget (1932^ contends is 
an Important variable in moral judgments, then it would tend to 
foster maturity in moral judgments. Finally, it was predicted thst 
parents who score high on the Rejecting scale would also have children 
who score low on maturity of moral judgments. In addition, it was 
predicted that by relying on the above reasoning, i.e., choosing 
children whose parents scored highest on the Indulgent and Protective 
scales, one could also make predictions as to which children in the 
immature group would gain the most from the training procedures in 
each experijnent that v;as designed to teach mature moral judgments. 

'\fter having already initiated the investigation into the 
relationship between parental attitudes and children's moral judgments, 
a fortuitous discovery present^^d itself. It was learned that all of 
the subjects in the present study had been rated on child behavior by 
their teachers. The behavior racings and scales as developed by 
Rollins (1971) included four categories: (1) Friendliness; (2) Con- 
formity; (3) Independence; and (A) Agression, 

Although it was decided not to make child behavior a primary 
concern of this study, it seemed like an opportune occasion to include 
these ratings and at the same time attempt to ascertain the relation- 
ship between child behavior and moral judgment. 

A brief review of the literature reveals that this area of concern 
has also promoted little research. Hoffman (1971) summarizes the* 
relevant studies and concludes that none have established a relation- 
ship between moral judgments and child behavior. On this basis, and 
since child behavior was only a corollary concern, no hypothesis or 
predictors were made. 
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METHOD AiND PROCEr-URES 



Subjects 

The subjects were four and five year old children attending the 
Brigham \oung Human Development Laboratory (N - 91) . in addition 
each of the chl.idreA'o parents served as subjects in this invest-' 
igation (N « ]82). Sirbjects were vhite, predominantly Mormon, and 
middle-class. ' 

Materiiis 

The Maryland Peris tal Attitude Survey ( M.P.A.S.^. Scores on 
parental attitudes were obtained by having each parent complete the 
M.P.A.S. This instrument measures parental attitudes toward child 
rearing. Included are one hundred pairs of statements. 

An example of a question from the M.P.A.S. follows: 

A. Parents should watch their children all the time to keep 
them from getting hurt. 

B. Children who ^ilways obey grow up to be the beat adults. 

The parent was reque-itec to choose the one statement (A or B) 
which least represented his attitude. Responses when scored fell into 
«;r.AfT^^'; disciplinarian; (2) Indulgent; (3)-. Protective; 

and (A) Rejecting. Four scores each corresponding to the four resp- 
ective categories were obtained for each parent. 

EAch Item of the M.P.A.S. i^ paired with another item which repre- 
sents a different type of pnrent. Social desirability is controlled 
for and was built into the questionnaire when originally constructed 
This was accomplished by pairing items which had the same number of 
responses falling into each category (Pumroy, 1966). 

P«miroy reports that the reliability of the test for the four 
scales- varies from .622 to .843 (1966, p. 77). The face validity 
was substantiated by having a group of nine psychologists choose the 
original Items for the questionnaire. If six of the nine agreed on 
the category of each item, the item was retained, otherwise it was 
disgarded . 

M£ral^ Judgment Scores. Scores on punishment were obtained for 
25 subjects in the punishment investigation. Scores on immanent just- 
ice were obtained for 26 subjects from immanent justice investigation 
Both the punishment and immanent justice scores included those from 
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a pre-, post-, and second ^post-test. In each experiment, pre-test 
snores were obtained from responses to stories modeled after those 
Piaget used. Pcsttest scores were derived frtnn an alternate set of 
stories as were those for the necond posttest. In addition, for 
the immanent justice investigation , both related and unrelated 
scores were obtained for irananent justice and naturalistic response. 
These scores coincided with the related and unrelated consequences 
attached to each story. 

Scores on: independence of sanctions were obtained for 25 subjects 
from the Indeuf^ndrnce of sanctions experiment. The scores ware obtained 
from responses to a set o'' ten stories which were again modeled after 
those of Piaget. An alternate set of stories was used for the post- 
test. 

Pretest scores on Kohlberg's Moral Judgment dimension were obtained 
for 40 subjects. These scores were derived differently than in the other 
three experiments. Kohlberg personally rated the responses to a set of 
four stories for each subject as being either mature, in whice case a 
score of 1 was assigned, or as being immature, in which case a score 
of 0 was assigned. The stories were developed by Kohlberg. 

Reliability for all of the above scores for the most part has not 
been established. Inter-rater reliability was obtained for the punish- 
ment, immanent justice, and independence of sanction scores by having 
responses judged by two raters. If the two raters did not agree on the 
classification of a response, as to whether it was mature or immature, 
the final decision ^fa-i left to a third rater. 

Child Behavior . Scores v/ere obtained from teachers' ratings on 
chila behavior for all subjects. 

Child behavior rating scales as devised by Rollins (1971) were 
used. Twenty-one items, including uen traits selected from the 
California Inventory of Child Behavior and eleven traits selected from 
the Pels Child Behavior Rating Scales, made up the entire scale. The 
21 items were selected by Rollins to conform to Schaefer'd four types 
of social response (196J , p. 140) . 

After rat:*ngs had been made op all subjects, factor analysis was 
performed resulting ir. the emergence of four factors which accounted for 
68 per cent of the variance for the initial 21 items. The four factors 
were designated as follows: (1) Ftiendliness; (2) Conformity; 
(3) Independence; and (4) Agression. A facti^r loading of .50 was 
used as the criterion 6or inclusion of an item on a factor. All 21 
items were included in one of the factors. 

The value of one was assigned to each item. Factor scores were 
ot)tained by summing tht» responses on the items Included int the factor 
at criterion level. 
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Other than internal corAsistency established through factor analysis 
the reliability of this instrument has not been demonstrated. Neither 
has any inter-rater reliability been established. 

Procedure 

As part of Lbhe normal Intake procedure at Brigham Young Human Deve- 
lopment Laboratory, the H.P.A.S, was administered to both parents of 
all children. Four related but independent experiments provided pun- 
ishment, immanent justice, independence of sanctions, and K.M.J, scores 
for each child. Child behavior ratings were obtained from the subjects' 
teachers at the Brigham Young Human Development Laboratory. 

In summary, the following scores were collected: 

A. Moral judgment scores of the children. 

1. The pretest scores of subjp.cts ia the punishment, 
imaanent justice, K.M^J,, and independence of 
sanctions experiments. 

2. The posttest scores for the subjects in: the punishment, 
independence of sanctions, and immanent justice experiments, 

3. The second posttest scores for subjects in the punishment 
and immanent justice experiments. 

B. Child behavior ratings. 

C. M.P.A.S. Scores of the parents, 

1 . Fathers ' scores 

2 . Mothers * scores . 

A final comment is in order concerning the question of the repre- 
sentativeness of a predominantly Mormon sample. Regarding this, it is 
suggested that parental types and attitudes are basically universal 
in our culture. W.iere they are nOt, one could still apply the results 
of this study to ^he general population in that it may identify cert- 
ain variables which do affect moral judgments. 
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RESULTS 



CorrelationQ were computed between M,P,A,S, scores and children's 
moral judgment scores for inunanent Justice and naturalistic response, 
punishment, and independence of sanction scores v Table 19 gives 
breakdown of the total number of correlations computed for each dimen- 
sion of moral judgment plus the number found significant. No signific- 
ant correlations were found for punishment scores; in fact, none even 
came clese to approaching the ,05 level of significance. Out of six- 
teen correlations computed for the independence of sanction scores, 
only two were found significant. Mother-indulgent was correlated with 
the pretest scores and mother-discipline.rian was correlated with the 
computed difference score between the pretest and posttest situation 
(r » .A3, p. <( ,05 for both), A list of correlations for punisliment 
and independence of sanction scores are given in the Appendix, For 
immanent justice and naturalistic response scores, only eleven of the 
160 correlations computed were found significant. 



Table 19 

Number of Correlations Computed Between Moral Judgment 
Scores and M.P,A,S, foi Each Bxperimeot 



Scores 


Number 
of Correl, 

Computod 


Number 
of Correl, 
Significant* 


Immanent Justice and 

Naturalistic Response 


160 


11 


Punishment 


AO 


0 


Independence of Sanction 


2A 


_2 


Total 


22A 


13 



*p.<.05 
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Correlations between the original imnanent justice and natural- 
istic response scores and M^P.A.S. scores are reported in Table 
It is apparent that the most frequently correlated item of the M.P.A.S. 
with moral judgment was the mother-rejecting dimension. Out of a 
total of eight significant correlations, seven of these are associated 
with mother-rejecting. It is further noted that^ correlations with the 
immanent justice scores are positively correlated with mother-rejecting, 
and that correlations with the naturalistic scores are negatively 
correlated with mother-rejecting. Additionally, all of the correl- 
ations that are significant in Table 20 are associated Trith the mother. 

Correlations with the computed difference scores of the immanent 
justice data are includeu in the Appendix. There were three significant 
correlations with these difference scores. It is concluded that these 
could have occurred by chance alone. 

Neither the punishment scores, which yielded no significant corre- 
lations, norcthe independence of sanction scores, which provided only 
two iignificant correlations, supports the belief that there is a 
relationship between parental attitudes and children's moral reasoning 
ability. Considering the total number of correlations computed, one 
should also be cautioned about drawing conclusions regarding the signi- 
ficant relationship between inmament justice and parental attitudes. 
However, with these limitations in mind and at the same time rejecting 
any claim of conclusive findings , the data so far might tend to suggest 
tfae following: (1) mothers play a significant role in development of 
their children's moral judgments; (2) rejecting mothers have 
children who score high on immanent justice responses and who conse- 
quentj-y also score low on aaturalistic responses. 

In considering the relationship between K.M.J, scores and parental 
attitudes, ei^ht 2x2 analysis of variance were run. Factor A 
represented the moral judgment score of 1 or 0, and factor B represented 
the child's sex. The results indicate no significant main effects or 
interaction with any of the eight separate categories of the M.P.A.S. 
The analysis of variance with parental attitudes can be found in the 
Appendix. 

In addition to the correlations, a multiple-regression analysis 
was also computed for each of the other moral judgment dimensions with 
M.P.A.S. variables as predictors. No significant regression equations r 
could be fouiM fpr the five punishmnt scores. The independence of 
sanctions scores yielded mother-indulgent as the best single predictor 
and aleo as the only significant regression equation (R^ « .18, p. .05). 

The Immanent j us t ice and naturalistic response scores yielded a 
series of significant regression equations that seem to be supportive of 
the earlier relationship established by correlations. Table 21 lists 
those multiple predictors for each moral : judgment score which were 
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Table -^1 



Summary of Multiple-Regression for Innnanent Justice and 
Naturalistic Response on M.P.A,". Variables 



Dependent 
Variable 


Predictor 


Probability 
Level 


Prop . Var . z 
R-squared 


Yl 


MREJ 


.02 


.18 


Y2 


MPROT 
MREJ 


.00 
.00 


.34 


Y3 




NS 




1*+ 


MPROT 
rir X 

MREJ 


05 
.00 


29 


Y5 


MREJ 


.00 


.33 


Yo 


MDISC 


. 11 




Y7 




NS 




Y8 




NS 




Y9 




NS 




YIO 


MPROT 
MREJ 


.03 
.01 


.25 


Yll 


MPROT 
MREJ 


.12 
.00 


.34 


Y12 


MREJ 

MDISC 

MINDUL 


.00 
.09 
.24 


.36 



MPIEJ = Mother-rejecting 
MPROT = Mother-protecting 
MDISC z Mother-disciplinarian 
MINDUL z Mother-indulgence 
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Table 22 

Sumrn.'iry of Multiple-Regression of Con^puted Difference 
Scoros for IrirdCinent Justice o-nd i.'ctura 3 i s t j c 
Response on M.P.A.S. Variables 



Dependent Probability Prop, Var. - 

Varic^b^e Predictor Level R-squared 



Y13 




NS 


Y14 




NS 


Y15 




NS 


Y16 


MDISC 


.05 




FINDUL 


.166 




MP ROT 


.01 


Y17 


FPROT 


.02 




MINDUl. 


.19 




FINDUL 


.02 


Y18 




NS 


Y19 




NS 


Y20 


FINDUL 


.03 




MP ROT 


.11 



MDISC r Mother-disciplinarian 
FINDUL = Facher-iadulgep.ce 
MPROT = Mother-protecting 
FPROT = Father-protecting 
MINDUL - Mother- indulgence 



Immanent Justice: 
Y13 = Y1-Y3 
Y14 = Y1-Y5 
Y15 = Y2-Y4 
Y16 = Y2-Y6 



Naturalistic Response: 
Y17 = Y7-Y9 
Y18 « Y7-Y11 
Y19 = Y8-Y10 
Y20 = Y8-Y12 
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found significant at the .03 level. Since each regression probleni 
had the potential of generating a numb^sr of variables as predictors, 
it was deemed necessary to limit the number of predictor variables 
presented in Table to those accounting for the most variance with 
the least number of variables. In terms of meaningfulness and 
parismony this was accomplished by including only those varibles 
vhich accounted for an additional 5 percent of the variance. 

The data in Table 22 reveals that each equation contained 
mother-^rejecting. It is also xtoted that mother-rejecting has 
the most significant probability in each equation. This fact, 
plus the predominance of the mother in these equations, would tend 
to support the earlier suppositions made concerning the suggested 
influence of the mother on moral Judgments. The most frequent 
variables occurring together arc mother-rejecting and mother- 
protecting. This fact may at first appear somewhat Incongruent. 
However, in the Appendix there is a list of intercorrelations 
ber.ween the M.P.A.S, variables and provides an explanation, A 
look at this table shows that mothers-rejecting is negatively 
correlated with mother-protecting (v «= -.59, p.^.Ol). As such, 
the equation is merely reflecting the fact that a high score on 
one variable implies a low score on the other. Thus, in such 
a relationship a high score on mother-rejecting and a low score 
on mother--pi tecting predict a high score on immanent justice. 

Of the eight computed difference scores on immanent jus- 
tice and naturalistic responses (Y13 - Y20) , three regression 
equations were significant. Table lists the predictor variables 
for the difference scores. The fact that only three regression 
equations were significant, plus the fact that there was a relat- 
ive lack of correlation for the computed difference scores, 
mhkes meaningful interpretation of these predictors difficult. 
For the first time however, one may note that the father comes 
into focus as well as the mother. Both indulgent and protecting 
categories of the H.P.A.S. are the most frequently occuring 
predictor variables and are seen in association with both parents. 
Essentially then, this is suggesting that fathers and mothers 
who scored high on the indulgent and protecting scales have 
children who are most able to benefit from training that is 
intended to teach a child to make more mature moral judgments. 

As this investigation progressed, it became possible to 
obtain child behavior scores based on teachers' ratings of the 
subjects in this study. The child behavior ratings fell into 
four categories; agression ^ independence, friendliness, and 
conformity. Statistical analysis was performed on these scores 
to determine the relationship between chilu behavior and moral 
judgment. Correlations were computed between child behavior 
scores and moral judgment scores from the immanent justice and 
naturalistic response, the punishment, and also the independence 
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of sarctlon dimensions. Analysis o^ variance was again computed 
for the K.M.J, scores, titiiizing a 2 x 2 desgin but substituting 
child behavior scores for H^P.a.S. scores. 

The results, which are in the Appendix, indicated that 
the punishment and independence of sanction scores were relat- 
ively void of significant correlation with child behavior scores. 
Out of a peasible total of forty--eight correlations, immanent 
justice yielded one significant correlation with friendliness 
and two with a^^pression. There were no significant correlatinrs 
for naturalistic response. Analysis of variance of K.M.vJ, scores 
provided a main effect for sex of the child with aggression, 
and an interaction of sex and moral judgment with friendliness. 
With the exception of the K.^^.J. scores, the relationship 
between moral judgment and child behavior followed the same 
trend as did moral jclugment with op rental attitudes, i.e., the 
most significant relationship k'^s vith the immanent justice and 
naturalistic response data with no meaningful relationship with 
the punishment and independence of sanction scores. Additionally, 
those correlations that were significant were mostly low. They 
accounted for a very small proportion of the variance, and est- 
ablished no consistent trend. 

Once again then, results here were lacking and since 
child behavior was not the initial concern or this investigation j 
discussion will be limited. 

Sex and age were statistically controlled throughout 
this investigation, -and in no case were either found to be 
a significant interventag varihvle 
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D'.S'wUSSION 



The results of this inv^.stigation have produced few 
conclusive findings concerning *:he relationship between parental 
attitudes and children's moral judgments. Reviewing briefly, 
it was found that multiregression and correlational analysis 
on punisliment scores provided no significant findings in relate 
ion to parental attitudes. The analysis of variance performed 
on K.M.J, scores with each of the separate M.P.A.S. variables 
revealed no signif I'.cant F values. Although two correlations 
and one predictor vattable were found significant for the 
independence of sanction scores, it was pointed out that these 
do not J end to a meaningful interpretation due to the relat- 
ive I lack of any other significant correlations or established 
trends along this dimension. Of the four dimensions of moral 
judgment examined, only one, the Immanent justice and natur- 
alistic response dimension iiidicated a pignificant and con- 
sistent relationship with M.P.A.S. variables. 

■ Piaget (1948), Kohlberg (1964), and others'^have defined 
immanent justice as an immature response. The positive correlat- 
ions of mother-rejecting with irarafisent justice scores, and the 
negative correlations of mother-rejecting with naturalistic scores 
(which represent mature moral judgment), would normally pemnit 
empirical generalisation. One might, for example, generalize 
on the basis of Piaget and Kohlberg 's definition of itmmanent jus- 
tice, and conclude that rejecting mothers foster immature moral 
judgments in their children. However, the tendency to general- 
ize is severely limited by the apparent lack of this same 
relationship among the other areas of moral judgment examined 
in this investigation. In fact, even the generalization that 
parental attitudes in general affect children's moral judgments 
is severely limited by the lack of any relationship in the other 
areas of moral judgment investigated in this study. 

Theref6re, one can merely state that the significant 
findings withtthe immanent justice and naturalistic response 
scores tend to suggest a role for rejecting motheis and also 
tend to suggest a role for parental attitudes in general. At 
the very least, howr;ver, the evidence presented th«s far would tend 
to indicate a role for rejecting mothers and that may be sit- 
uationally specific to the immanent jgstice and naturalistic 
response dimension of moral judgments. 

Ori^^iall^, one of the predictions of this thesis was 
that parents who scored high on the r'^jecting scale of the 
M.P.A.S. would have children who score low in the area of 
mature moral judgments. At least partial support for this 
prediction is afforded by the findings on immanent justice. 
Additionally, one< of the other predictions of this thesis 
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was that by identifying those parents who scored highest on the 
indigent and protective scales, it would be possible to make 
predictions as to which children would be most likely to gain 
from training designed to improve their level of ^noral reasoning. 
Since there were no significant findings relating the indulgent 
and protecting scales of the M.P.A.S. with any of the original 
pretest scores, it was possible to predict which children would 
gain the most from training. However, tne fact that high scores 
on the indulgent and protective scales were later found to 
signi.icantly related to the computed difference scores on the 
immanent justice and naturalistic response dimension partially 
supports the prediction that parents scoring high or these scales 
would have children who would most readily benefit froTQ a 
training program designed to teach a higher level of moral reas- 
oning. Support for these predictions, ».owever, is only partial 
support since analysis of the data concerning punishment, indep- 
endnece of sanctions, and the K.M,J. scores yielded uo conclusive 
findings. 

The original intent of this investigation was to establish 
and indentlfy a consistent relationship between parental attitudes 
and children's moral judgments. The results of this investigation 
have neither established nor negated such a relationship. The lack 
of support, in terms of significant findings in the other areas 
of moral judgment, limits the generalizability of the significant 
findings associated with the immanent justice and naturalistic 
response scores. 

Perhaps if would be well at this point to consider some 
possible explanations as to why there was a relative lack of 
conclusive findings in this study. First, there exists the 
possibility that there is no relationship between parental attit- 
udes and children' nioral judgments. The only other research done 
in this area supports this possibility. Johnson (1962), using 
the Schben Scale of parental attitudes in connection with Piaget's 
five dimensions of moral judgment, was also unable Lo find a 
close or consistent relationship with moral judgment or one that 
was able to account for the major portion of the variance. 

Another possibility, and<'one which might be more probable, 
is that there is a relationship between parental attitudes and 
children's moral judgements, but it may not be one that is con- 
sistent across different dimensions of moral judgment. This would 
be the same as saying that there is no general factor of moral 
judgment. Support for this may again }ie foudd in Johnson's findings. 
The primary purpose of his investigation was to determine the relat- 
ionship within and between different dimensions of moral judgment. 
From his study, intercorrelations among areas of moral judgment 
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seemed to shuw that mature moral Judgments in the areas of moral 
realism* rerribution vs. restitution, and efficacy of severe 
punishment were the most closely correlated with one another, but 
th;'it respon.'-^ to questions concerning immanent justice were some- 
what less nj^y. ,ely correlated to the responses in other areas of : 
moral judg ut, and that belief or nonbelief in communicable 
responsibixicy was even less closely related to ether aspects 
of moral judgments. These findings suggest the possibility of 
independence between certain -.reas of moral judgment. In and 
of itseJf, however, it does not explain the almost complete 
lack of significant findings in the other three areas of moral 
judgment investigated in this study. 

Another possibility for the laek of conclusive fiuH.i-rv.v, 
may lie In the measuring instruments themselves A very cogent 
question conc'irns whether or not the M.P.A-^.. actually reflects 
behavior. This question is one that is. often posed of attitude 
questionnaires. It would seem especially relevent where a forced 
response type of questionnaire such as the M.P.A.S. is used. 
This question applies equally well to the moral judgment tests 
themselves. Perhaps the measures used were to crude and not sen- 
sitive enough to adequately disceiulnate between mature and im- 
mature responses. This might be especially true for the pu ,.3h- 
ment, independence of sanction, and K.M.J, scores. 

Finally, one might raise the question of sample size. 
This might be of particular iignificance for this study since 
samples were relar/vely small. A larger sample would have 
provided more significance for those correlations found, 
granting the assumption that the correlations would have re- 
mained present. 

The above problems and lijuitations could apply equally 
as well te child behavior. But it might further be mentioned 
that the lack of conclusive findings for child behavicr only 
serves to support the findings of others to date, which accord- 
ing to Hoffman (1971) have not shown a relationship between 
moral judgments and child behavior. 

In concluding this discussion, some remarks concerning 
future research in the «i?ea of parental attitudes and children's 
moral judgments seem appropriate. First, it would be suggested 
that a larger sample sin be used. Second, attention should be 
addressed to *sing a sensitive and refined measure of moral judg- 
ment. Lastly, it is strongly urged that parental behavior itself 
be used instead of attitudes. It is felt that if the above sug- 
gestions were met, positive results would be forth-coming in the 
attempt to relate parental behavior to children's moral judgments. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



The most obvious and consistent finding from the series (^f 
experi«r.ents described in the previous chapter is tnat it is possible 
to change or improve moral judgments among young children. In each 
experiment trained children performed better on the posttest than those 
children not receiving training. Related to this finding is that both 
types of training procedures were effective in all the experiments 
except one. Another finding was tlu^t the children were more advanced 
than these researchers had expectec? when initiating the experiment. Of 
course, it should be remembe "ed that there was limited empiri::al data 
about the moral reasoning of children in the contemporary U.S. pop'jla- 
tion. The children were more advanced than the cnildren studied by 
Piaget. Although the children in this .' -'udy were more advanced the 
dimensions of moral reasoning described by Piaget were found to be 
applicable, i.e., in general the young children reasoned as Piaget 
described. It is these researchers* opinion that Piaget *s description 
of childrens' moral reasoning is basically accurate but tliat the num!)cr 
v^f dimensions of moral reasoning is adequate to exoLiin the ful! range 
of childr'ni moral reasoning. 

Another fiiding, intriging to the investigators, was the see'ji- 
ingly spontaneous improvement of the control group in sov.ie of the ex- 
periments. Initially it was proposed that the improvement of the control 
group resulted from the effect of the pretest, however, one of the later 
experiments found that taking the pretest alone was not sufficient to 
produce an advancement in moral reasoning. However, the pretest was 
found to interact with both sex and training in affecting posttest 
scores. In general, the effect of the pretest was to fccilitate train- 
ing but the pretest alone was not sufficient to produce the change. It 
might be thought that the spontaneous improvement of the control grc^ups 
resulted from the experimental bias; that the researchers or assistants 
associated with the research scored the posttest higher than they scored 
the pretest. This bias, as described in the Rytting Jensen and Rytting 
experiment, does not seem to be the case as the assistants administering 
the posttest were unaware of the subject assignment. A corresp^j::Uing 
change upward in scores didn't occur in the experimental group even 
though there was not a ceiling effect. When considering th-^ experirier.ts 
together, the investigators have not been able to determine a satisfac- 
tory answer for the change in scores among the control subjects.. It is 
proposed that future research should be undertaken to determine the 
variables which influences this type of change. The general procedure 
for these kinds of experiments could require administering a single pre- 
test to group A, multiple pretests to group B, and comparing it with 
group C who do not receive pretest. It m\ght be that the effect of the 
pretest is dependent or interacts with the particular moral dimension in- 
vestigated.. Therefore future comparisons of this type would necessarily 
involve administering a battery of pretests simultaneously, a pro^.edure 
which was impossible in the procedure required to complete this project. 

Another tangental question which should be further investigated 
is, **What is learned; a simple discrimination, a concept, a rote habit, 
or has there been a change in the mental structure?" Surveying the 
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resu]ts of all the experiments it is here advanced that what has been 
acquired is more than a superficial verbal response or discriir.ination. 
However, underlying changes in mental structure ace not believed to be 
affected. Instead the researchers conclude that the child has learned 
a basic concept dealing with a selected area of moral reasoning. These 
concepts or judgments are thought to be relatively permanent, in some 
experiments it was shown t:hey are durable over a period of weeks, and 
also to have the other properties or concepts such as ability to trans- 
fer to new situations (note that different posttests have usually been 
administered) and could be expressed in different forms, (note that in 
the Jensen and Hafen experiment the children were required to restate 
chc concept and also in the Jensen and Rytting experiment) A belief 
that there was a change in cognitive structure does receive support 
from the Jensen and Rytting experiinssnt as changes in children's concepts 
about pinishment did not influence their judgments about independen'^.e 
of sanction. A design which allows the comparison of the effect of 
training children in one area on their reasoning in another area was 
possible in only this exper iinent . In the experiment investigating 
family correlates there was not a strong correlation between the dif- 
ferent types .)f moral reasoning. This finding also conforms with pre- 
vious research regarding the parental correlates of children's moral 
reasoning. The results reported in this report only hint that there 
is a relationship. It is this author's opinion that investigations in 
this area are extremely difficult and the measurement problems will have 
to be further refined before adequate relationships can be found. It 
is proposed that the unit or scales of measurement employed in these 
experiments were not adequate for identifying family correlates. To 
adequately investigate this question more sophisticated measurement 
instruments must be develoood. In addition, it is proposed that in 
the initial stages of research it would be preferable to identify 
children or parents from extremely diverse groups of children or parents 
and compares them as a preliminary step before investigating the more 
normal populations of children such as those included in this investi- 
gation. In numerous areas of psychological research, investigations of 
extreme groups ordinarily uncovered th--^. controlling variable before 
they are identified in normal populations. 



In interpreting the results it might be well to consider the 
conclusion drawn in the Jensen and Rytting experiment on Piaget's notion 
about change. Even though a change is affected in a very short period 
of time during tuese experiineats it is not impossible to explain the 
change in terms of a Piagetian analysis. However, it is pointed out 
that these concepts need not be acquired in the context of peer group 
interaction. Perhaps more efficient learning results from more formal 
presentation and experiences that are typically associated with school 
learning. It seems very shoit sighted, however, to conclude, that 
because youn-^er children don * t reason at more advance levels in each of 
these dimensions that they don't possess the necessary or requisite 
cognitive ability to understand these concepts if sufficient training 
or experience is provided. The training experience need not be formal 
and might even include peer interactions. When the matjire moral judg- 
ments are not found it may also be that the children ages 3, 4, and 5, 
may lack the necessary verbal skilL^ co adequtely express the concept. 
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In these cases che forced choice or true false type of mensurenient 
mcjy he a more accurate indicatoi of the child's ability l'^ understand 
the concept. 



Because these researchers now view the acquisition of moral 
reasoning as basically a question of concept acquisition it is nv) 
longer necessary to limit the number of concepts to those outlined hv 
PiageL and Kohlberg. Remember that Plaget idontifi:d theos concepts 
as typical responses to moral delemmas or questions during the heter- 
onomous stage of reasoning. It may be that these dimensions are the 
most obvious descrepancy between children's reasoning and adult judg- 
ment about moral issues, but if a number of categories were selected 
in advance it may be that a number of other differences between child- 
ren's and adult's reasoning could be identified. It is proposed that 
numerous issues or dimenfions have not been investigated and that a 
systematic analysis of moral and ethical thought be cotiductcd to ident- 
ify a number of new dimc^nsions or categories to distinguish be'.wcen 
child adalt's reasoning. It is proposed that a research project should 
be undertaken that uses an initial survey of the field of ethics to 
determine those dimensions describr.'d above. After having identified 
these dimensions they should be operationalized. The issues miglit in- 
clude concepts regarding: the nature of truth, justice verses of mercy, 
social contract problems of bad and good, concepts of utilitarianism, 
verses absolute values of right and wrong, the concept of private 
property, freedom, human dignity, duty verses personal pleasure, aS- 
solutism verses relativism, immediate verses delayed gratification, 
etc. These concepts and problems are listed only as possible samples 
of a total taxonomy that should be developed following a survey of 
ethical and moral reasoning. The developmental patterns o' judgments 
associated with these i^jncepts and/or problems are at the present time 
unknown. After identifying the developmental patterns it should be 
determined to what extent social experiences or training can influence 
children's judgment in these areas. It is proposed that a survey should 
be conducted and a number of experiments following the same pattern as 
those outlined in this report should be undertaken. Furthermore, it is 
also proposed that it be determined when training would be mosn approp- 
riate. This age pattern may vary greatly from one culture to another 
arid thus it is proposed that more than one culture be included in such 
an investigation. Further variables which would be of interest are the 
relationship of moral reasoning with moral behavior. For example, do 
children who learn or who are trained to prefer a 'more mature 
restitutive as opposed to a retalitory punishment, engage in less re- 
taliation among their peers. In summary it is proposed that further 
research be conducted in this area according to the following outline. 

1. Survey moaern moral and ethical thought to determine new 
dimensions such as those enumerated above . 

2. Operationalize these new dimensions of moral reasoning so 
that they are suitable for testing among children. 

3. Determine age pattern in the acquisition and understanding 
of these rew dimensions of moral judgments. 
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L\()c «»1 CDUcepL, and dgc pjLLerus. 

3. InvestigaLe the relationship of personality tonun-al )uug- 
nient and also the relationship of moral judgmont lu behav- 
ior 

It is concluded that children arc maturationly ready to profit 
from the training in making more mature judgments. It appears that the 
mode of presentation is noc crucial and perhaps even the presentation of 
dilemmas thenselves is sufficient to produce more mature moral judgmi»nts. 
The concept of stages appears to be unnecessary as it appears t.lat child- 
ren are able to move to a more advanced level of reasoning if sufficient 
experiences are provided. To replace the stage-development theory, an 
alternate theory is outlined. 

Comprehension Preference Theor y 

As an alternative explanation of the moral reasoning phenomenal, 
a theory based on comprehension and preference as the factors determin- 
ing moral thought is proposed. This theory doesn't predict an invar i.jnt 
modal level. The theory is in many respects similar to Ki.hlberg's but 
it does propose significant changes. 

The first determinant of moral judgment is held to be compre- 
hension. It is proposed that a person can't use a type of reasoning he 
doesn't understand, but the factors involved in comprehension aren't 
obvious nor is the pattern of development. Obviously, comprehension 
should be related to mental capacity since judgment is a mental task. 
Piaget has postulated stages of cognitive development of thought struc- 
tures which have been found to correlate with moral judgments. Sim-i.l- 
arily it is proposed an intellectual ability to handle the mode of 
reasoning is essential. 

The second aprt of comprehension is based on social experience. 
This experience can be compared to some classroom learning. Sometimes the 
student can verbally state and/or repeat a phase or statement that has no 
meaning or significance to him. The student doesn't understand such state- 
ments until he "experiences" the concept. This may also be viewed as the 
emotional aspect of learning. Consider for example the concept or hate, 
a person can learn several definitions of hate but he doesn't comprehend 
hate until he experiences the full affect. Thus the factor of comprehen- 
sion for a concept can be both available, in the sense of hearing it 
used, and, more signifantly, it can be experienced. This raises many 
questions about how one experiences moral judgments. The answers are 
noi simple or readily testcble, because the concept is emotional as well 
as cognitively based. Comprehension is then r\ue to an interaction of 
cognitive abilities, social stimulus conditions and emotion. The indi- 
vidual plays an important role in this interactional process, he is an 
agent selecting and emphasizing the various factors. One might suppose 
that this would lead to many totally unrelated confused modes of thought 
completely individualized. This is not the c:ibe since commonality in 
basic human needs as well as the environmental stimuli produces simi- 
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lar patterns of reasoning and hehavior. Comprehension then detlnes the 
available modes of reasoning for each individual. Up to this point the 
theory sounds much the sa- e as Kohlberg's and/or Piaget's with a 
slightly different emphasis. Comprehension could be postulated to follow 
a stage theory. This, however, is not necessary as wrll be discussed 
later. The major difference in approaches is due to tl.^- postulated 
factor or preference. 

While the person effects comprehension, his main effect occurs 
through the proposed factor of preference due to personality. The modes 
of thou^t used by an individual in making moral judgments should be 
relatively consistent with the general level of behavior and behavior 
motivation used by the Individual, That is to say, if a person is mo- 
civated by instrumental hedonistic motives, his judgruents of morality 
will be relatively consistent with this motivation, which would be 
Kohlberg's type two. Studies of behavior and behavior motivation are 
still rather sketchy and hard to generalize but in general there is 
enough evidence to suggest a correspondence between thought and action. 
A further example of different motivations is Maslow's motivational 
hierarchy.. It is interesting to note that among those studied by Mas low 
at his highest motivational level, self-actualization, he found self- 
regulated and internalized principles of morality; this corresponds 
to the highest level of moral reasoning found by iv.ohlberg. Although 
there are many difficulties in empirically determining an individual's 
motivation, it doesn't preclude its existence or correlation with 
moral modes of judgment. There are undoubtedly many more factors of 
personality that could be related to preference of a given mode of 
moral reasoning, but it is the purpose of this paper only to propose 
the factor personality as a determinant of moral judgment and the 
concept of motix^ation intuitively appears to be the most relevant. 

At this point the discussion of behavior and moral reasoning 
has introduced a concept tracable at least as far back as William James, 
This is the idea that behavior is the cause of moral reasoning and not 
the result of it. This is not to say that moral reasoning doesn't 
preceed behavior, but that the moral reasoning is caused by the factors 
motivating behavior. This means that an individual motivated to main- 
tain good relations, and respect for authority, reasons morally at Te\el 
four inst .ad of the converse; that he maintains good relations with 
authority because he reasons at level four. 

Kelley (1970) in a theoretical paper, has proposed an associa- 
tion between moral evaluations and a person's reality evaluations, 
achievement evaluations and reciprocity evaluations. He proposed these 
relations on the basis of similarities which he sees between these 
processes. The type of moral evaluation used by an individual is pro- 
posed to be a result of the interactions of these three factors. The 
comprehension-preference theory is in accord with the proposed personal- 
ity factors proposed by Kelley. Kelley's factors are easier to eval- 
ua*:c empirically, at least achievement and recipiocity evaluations. 
Intuitively these three evaluations, reality, achievement, and jcip- 
rc^ity, appear to be closely related to the proposed behavior mycivation. 
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The sc?parate factors of the comprehension preference approach 
have been presented and briefly described. It is, however, the inter- 
action of these factors which produce the mode of moral thought to be 
used in a given situation., It is obvious that the separation of social 
experience, factors of comprehension. and personality factors of pre- 
ference, is somewhat arbitrary and there is no clear cut dif ferenciat ion. 
They have been separated to show and explain the differences between 
comprehension and preference which are more clearly dif f erenciable . 
In terms of comprehension and preference then a mode of moral thought 
is used because it is among those comprehended and it is preferred on 
the basis of personality for the given situation. This theory allows 
for much variation in the use of moral thought modes, but would still 
expect grouping around a modal type. The theory allows for and even 
expects individual differences. The approach also would predict regres- 
sion from one mode of moral thought to a lower one as well as skipping 
a level of moral judgment as a mc^dal type. It is not predicted that say 
level three, would never be used in going from level two as a modal 
level to level four, but predicts only that level three doesn't neces- 
sarily have to be an intervening modo 1 level. The proposed comprehen- 
sion preference approach is more consistent with existing date. The 
foregoing description of the comprehension-preference approach to moral 
reasoning has elements in common with t'ne cognitive developmental approach. 
The six modes of moral reasoning found by Kohlberg aie more complete 
descriptions of moral reasoning than the concepts typically advanced 
by psychologists. These types of moral reasoning appear to have, as 
Kohlberg hypothesizes, and underlying thought structure which he believes 
are not isolated learned responses for each situation. He maintains 
that the processes of associative learning are inadequate to explain 
the attainment of these modes. The six modes of moral thought also 
appear to form a heirarchical structure.. The cognitive development ap- 
proach attributes this to the heirarchical nature of the thought stric- 
tures. This heirarchy has two bases: first, the thought modes represent 
increasing complexity of a cognitive or verbal type; and second, they 
form a heirarchy of moral complexity or moralness. The level five is 
a very close approximation ±Z r.ot an alternate form of level six. 
Kohlberg even points (1964) that it may form an alternate to six rather 
than a preceeding stage. The other four modes are successive approxi- 
mations to truly moral reasoning. One can then talk about the six modes 
of thought as levels of complexity of thought within a heirarchy of 
moral thought. This doesn't however, imply stages of thougnt as well 
as discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Kohlberg sees the development of moral reasoning as progressing 
stepwise from one level to the next and each level displaying a thought 
structure which must be reorganized and further developed to progress 
between stages. The comprehens ion preference approach also proposes 
sequential development cf comprehension but doesn't see this as occur- 
ring according to definite stages. The use of modes of thought is then 
modified from those comprehended by factors of preferences due to per- 
sonality variables. A person can develop along a continuum within a 
heirarchy and not necessarily follow stages. 

An invariant sequence precludes the possibility of an individual 
ever skipping a mode of thouj;>ht, thus, by finding one such case the stage 
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theory is challenged. An invariant sequeu^e leaves several hard to answer 
questions. A stage theory would, in the strictest sense, imply that one 
advanced in discreet not continuous steps. It also implies that the 
defined levels of moral judgment are the only available levels with no 
judgments possible that can't clearly be classified in one of these 
levels. Progression should take a complete discontinuous jump from one 
stage to another this, however, isn't consistant with empirical evidence 
See Hoffman, 1970. To explain this discrepancy cognitive development 
theorists assume that progression between stages is accomplished by in- 
corporating thinking from other levels with thinking at the modal level 
and thus a gradual or continuous development is observed. This inter- 
pretation of a stage theory is more consistant with empirical evidence, 
but if this is the case, where does one draw the distinction between grad- 
ual development and stage theory? It is possible that one can comprehend 
and use parts of the structures at level six before he can completely com- 
prehend level five or even four. This isn't consistent with the initial 
or definition of stage theory It is much more parsimonious and consis- 
tent with the data to accept only the heirarchical nature of the differ- 
ent modes of thought. 

Another problem with stage theory is found in approaching it from 
a physiological viewpoint. What development is responsible for the 
stages? Complete neural development is completed long before the higher 
modes of thought are consistently used.; Stages due to social experience 
seem unlikely since a child's social experiences are certainly not ordered 
invar iantly. Postulating sequenti^ li ly of the moral self and moral ex- 
perience is equally unlikely having the same fallactious premif . The 
closest approximation appears to be cognitive development. But moral 
judgment is more than a simple task, A problem with stage theory becomes 
apparent when one examines the adult-child dichotomy in moral develop- 
ment.. Only the cognitive aspect of sequentially could have relevance 
here, but cognitive development appears to be completed in childhood but 
moral development can still occur after that time. This lag between 
ability to comprehend and use of the thought modes is better explained 
with the comprehension preference approach.^ 

Concluding the presentation of the comprehension pre.ference theory 
it is appropriate to explain how it handles age increase in level of 
moral judgment and the observed sequentiality in longitudinal studies. 
First, it should be pointed out that even in a longitudinal study one 
only sees the development at intervals (perhaps three year intervaJs) 
and must extrapolate the findings to determine what occured in the inter- 
viewing time. Since the six types of moral reasoning from a heirarchy 
of complexity and moralness a typical pattern of development is upward 
through the heirarchy and the observed phenomenon of development appears 
very similar to stages. The crucial questions are whether the develop- 
ment is continuous or discreet in the sense that a definite interstage 
change is made and whether or not the sequence is invariant. The compre- 
hension preference approach would expect variability in rate of develop- 
ment and in the mode of reasoning most commonly used. The comprehension 
preference approach would also allow for and to som^ extent expect occa- 
sional skipping of levels although the frequency of this could be very 
small and still be in agreement with the theory. Skipping a level is also 
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limited by the comprehension of a level which would more closely follow 
a predictable sequence. Stage theory can explain only with difficulty 
the observed regressions of moral judgment levels whereas the compreucn- 
Pion preference approach expects and even predicts regression. One other 
major difference is the use of modes of thought other than the modal 
level. The comprehension preference approach would not expect the pre- 
viously defined modal level to be used exclusively; with perhaps con- 
siderable amounts of reasoning done at other levels. Stage theory would 
expect the majority of reasoning to be at the modal level with very littl-^ 
reasoning at other levels. The experiments presented in this report are 
more supportive of the comprehension preference approach than the cog- 
nitive developmental approach. The cognitive development approach gen- 
erally explains the large amount of change resulting from brief training 
programs by saying that: the children involved were just at a transition- 
al stage. It seems unlikely that the different age groups used in these 
and other experiments were all at the transitional stage for each of the 
dimensions of moral reasoning measured. In Appeadix A is a brief over- 
view of other research relating to the question discussed above. 

Moral Education and Further Research 

Basically from the studies presented in this report a few basic 
generalizations about training can be established: It is possible to 
train children to reason more maturely about ethical and/or moral 
problems. The training can be accomplished with even preschool children, 
requiring only a brief training program. It appears tnat intrinsic 
reinforcement as opposed to giving external reward is sufficient to 
motivate the student to participate and also to acquire the appropriate 
responses. It is concluded that the correct answer has some kind of 
self appeal in terms that even a preschool child's conception on what is 
right or wrong or good and bad. It appears to these researchers that 
the child does not have a difficult time accepting the underlying prin- 
ciple. The primary difficulty for the child lies in identifying the 
problem and understanding the problem in a new situation. In appli- 
cation, the primary task is not convincing the child that the principle 
or concept is valid but rather to help the child discriminate exemplars 
from nonexemplars of the concept to apply this information in new situa- 
tions. It appears unnecessary to exert much persuasion or any indoc- 
trination of specific values or beliefs to facilitate the growth of more 
advanced moral reasoning. This is a fortuitous finding since the teach- 
ing of ethical beliefs or moral principles must fall within the acceptable 
limits and prescribed value systems of the supporting culture. The most 
frequent and serious objection to moral or ethical training in the school 
is that a child is being indoctrinated. This objection can be avoided. 
The mere presentation of a moral dilemma is usually sufficient to bring 
about greater maturity in the child. It even appears unnecessary to 
structure the ]earning activities beyond mere presentation of the moral 
dilemmas. The instructor may not even need to identify the correct answer 
or in any way impose a viewpoint on the child. What essentially happens 
in a problem when it is presented is that the learner is first able to dis- 
criminate the elements within the dilemma. By presenting multiple dilemmas 
the child is able to see the concept or problem in a number of different 
situations thus increasing the probability that he can generalize his 
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understanding of the concept to new problem dilemmas. The goal of instruc- 
tion is then to facilitate and promote a child^s understanding of the 
issues involved in moral dilemmas or problems. Maturity in this case is 
not considered to be only acquiring an identifiable response but includes 
being^able to consider and be aware of the various elements of the analy- 
sis of the problem. Thus the instructional approach recoironended is to 
expose and perhaps clarify the central issues of a moral dilemma without 
iir.posing a predetermined solution upon the child. Our evident, e suggests 
that this instructional approach will result in more advancer reasoning by 
the child. This approach should circumvent curriculum objections used by 
those who fear indoctrination or imposing unwanted values on the child. 
While the approach sounds elementary, perhaps too easy, our experience 
indicates that visual materials, a resource file of examples, skill in 
presentation and discussion require much preparation and intelligence from 
the instructional staff. It is also our opinion that even the university 
and graduate students assisting in conducting our experience gained 
insight into the nature of various moral dilemmas as they prepared materials 
and assisted in the training. Thus we conclvjde, even though our preschu 1 
children were able to reason more maturely after training, LliaL clii Idren 
at older ages would benefit from the type of training program used 
developed for the experiments reported in this project. Preliminary 
investigations, suggested earlier in this report, are needed to determine 
the existing level of moral reasoning among different age groups. These 
preliminary investigations should include the other dimensions of moral 
reasoning, alFo referred to earlier, that could be identified by analysis 
of historical and comuemporary ethics. After this analysis and deter- 
mination of developmental patterns of comprehension instructional strat- 
egies should be developed by using the genera] measurement and training 
procedures developed from this project. These research proposals are held 
to be the logical and necessary extensions of the work described in this 
project. In addition, the success of almost every experiment undertaken 
in this project support the arguements nhat moral or ethical education 
will be feasible and practical within the elementary and secondary levels 
of the public school systems. 
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APPENDIX A 



Materials and Suppllmentarv Information for Experiment 

The Effect of TralAlnR Children 
to Consider Intentions 
When Making Moral Judgments 
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Pretest Stories 
(A - Accidental; I - Intentional) 

One day when Henry's mother was out, Henry tried to get 
some cookiet» out of the cookie. jar. He climbed up on a 
chair, but the cookie jar was still too high, and ne 
couldntt reach it. But while he was tryin«5 to get the 
cookie jar, he knocked over a cup. The cup fell Hown 
and broke. 

John is in his room. John's mother says, "Come down 
to dinner, John." John goes down and opens the door 
to the dinning room. But behind the door was a tray 
with 15 cups on it. John didn't know the caps were 
behind the door. He opens the door, the door hitp 
the tray. Bang go the. 15 cups, and they all get broken. 

Claudia and her sister are looking at pictures of the 
family. As Claudia starts to turn the page of the 
family pActure book, her hand bup^ps into a glf>ss of 
cherry soda. It spills on the album, and marks up 
about 20 pictures. 

Norma is looking at the snapshots the family took while 

on th(tir vacation last summer. As she looks through 

the vacation snapshots, she notices that her brother 

got into most of the pictures; he's in almost all of them. 

So when she comes to another picture with her brother 

in it, she gets a crayon and makes a mark on the pictures. 

One day Floyd !s father is painting the fence. Floyd asks 
his father, "Can I help you?" His father says, "Sure." 
So Floyd gets a brush and starts painting the fence. 
After awhile, he steps back to see how it looks. But he 
forgot that the paint can was behind him, and his foot 
knocks over the paint can, and the paints spills all 
over the ground. 

Paul comes out to watch his father paint the picnic table. 
He asks his father, "Can I help you?" His father says, 
"Paul, don't bother me now." Paul doesn't like that. 
So when his facher goes Ko the garage, Paul takes the 
paint fitick and dribbles a little paint on the ground. 
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One morning, Alice Cdaie m from the yard and found that her 
mother wasn't home yet. Alice thinks, "I'll get some ice 
cream before my mother* comes home/' She gets a little dish 
from the cupboard. As she is going to the refrigerator, 
the little dish slips out of her hand and breaks. 

Kathie's mother was late coming home from shppping, Kathie 
thinks, "I'll help my mother by setting the table for 
her." As she is carrying the dishes to set the table, two 
large dishes slip out of her haild, fall and break. 

Harvey and his class are playing kickball. All of a sud- 
den, the school bell rings. The teacher says, "Recess is 
over; everybody back to the classroom." Harvey didn't 
have a turn yet at kicking the ball, co when the teacher 
la lining up th« children, Harvey kick* the hnll to the* 
far corner of the playground, and aomeonr liaai to k<> tnd 
get it. 

Two kindergarten classes are playing a game to see which 
class can kick the kickball the farthest. Everybody has 
had a turn except Ross. So far the classes are even, but 
if Ross can kick the ball real far, his class will win. 
Ross takes careful aim, and kicks the ball with all his 
might. The ball goes sailing across the playground, 
smashes into a window and breaks it. 

The teacher asks, *Vho would like to help clean up the 
paints?" Judy says, "I will, teacher." Judy wants to 
help so much that she tries to carry six paint jars to 
the sink. But they slip out of her hand and spill all 
ovv^r the floor. 

Ann doesn't care very much for finger painting. When 
the class was finger painting that afternoon, Ann didn't 
do much finger painting. She just played with the paint, 
and a little paint dribbled on her desk. 

One day at school^ Sam's friend made fun of him. Later 
that day, Sam /jaw hia friend coming home from school. 
Sam hid behind a fence and as his friend passed by, 
Sam spirted him on the leg with a water pistol. 

One af cernoon. Jack was watering th^ lawn for his father. 
One of his friends was passing by, a*ia **tarted to make 
fun of Jack. So Jack turned his head to look at his 
friend. When Jack turned his head, the hose tipirted 
water all over the man next door, who happened to be 
walking by just then. 
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8. A. Mabel is helping her mother vacuum the playroom. As 

Kabel is pushing the vacuum back and forth, the vacuum 
bumps against the leg of the table, and a bunch of 
records fall off the table and ten of them break. 

8. I. Rose's older sister plays the record player a lot. One 
day Rose's si«t*;r piAyed the same record over and over 
again, and Rose is tiied of hearing this record. Rose 
takes the record and hides it for Kwhile so her sister 
can't play the record. 
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Traini'^g Sioiic;— Verbal Discrimination Group 
= Accidental; I = iritenriona!) 
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hirst Session 



1. A. Earl is r;^"'**''*'0 ^^^^ nc v/spop^r so !ils fat'icr con rccjcl ff. Ar- h.j's 
golncj up ilio steps, ncwspcipoi slips cut of Mr. licinJ cmJ fo!L 
behind il^c step>.. NoL>oJy can icach it, so his father has no paper 
to read tlxjt evening. 

1. I. Honk hides the newspopcr for fu.^. He puts i! behind the stops, so 

nobody can rccch It. So his falher has no paper lo reod Uioi 
evening. 

2. A. Sue^ friend Is visiting her. Sue puts her friend^ bicycle in the 

driveway so her friend will see it and not forgot it v;hen she gees 
home. Sue goes back Inside. Just then, a truck comes by and hits 
the bicycle and bieaks a pedal. 

2. L Edith's friend v^'onH let her ride her bike. So Edith pushes her friend^ 

bike over, and a pedal breaks off. 

3. I. Seme boy: are building a plane. They go In:Ide. Oscar comes by 

and sees the plane. Nobody is looking so Oscar files the plane. 
When it lands^ a little piece of the v;ing breaks off. 

3. A. Some boys are building a plane. They have lo go to lunch. Lee 

$ay$, "IMi finish it, so ItM! be ready v;hen you come back." He 
starts to cut the loot piece. Fk' doe^nU sec tltc; plane liluud ih. 
wood he's cutting, so when he saws the v/ood, he cuts off a little 
piece of the wing. 

4. A, Karen's sister gets her kite caught in a tree. i^^Ytn Is trying to get 

it down for her sister. She throws a b^ll at it. fKe ball misses 
the kite and lands on the garage- roof. Karen's fother has to come 
out and get the boll . 
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4 I. Z\hv\ Sf'cs a biicl^s nest in ihe ^"0C^ SheS trying to knocV it c^ov^n. 

She throws G bjl! at it. The ball misses the nc:t a. id lorx!'. on the 
gciage roof. EthePs faincr has to come out and get the boll. 

5. A. Sharon Is painting a picture. After a while, she steps back 1o see 
h'jv/ it looks. She doesn't see the cat behind her, and s.he steps on 
\Uo cat's tail. "Meow!" crie? the cat, and runs out of if.e toor.i. 

5. 1. Peggy*s cat Is sick. M*s been meowing all doy. Pogjy gets tired of 

of hearing this, so she stops on tl^c cat's tail. "Moovvi" ciles the 
cat^ and runs OL^t of the room., 

6. 1. Fred is mowing the lawn. Mo ^ n't feel ML j r! .Ifig II . rrr^ a 

rock ohcod of Inm. He doc'Sfi*! ck> ciound \\; he riar.vs iluhl c^'lT il. 
The rock inolu'S a little cuf \n the blcid ' of tl)^ iiu wim . 

6. A. Jack is mowing the lavni. VVhiU* he's mowing, hi^ filefidyi'lN tolum. 

Jack turns his head to loci: at his friend, so he doesn't ste rod: 
ahead of him. He mows right over t!ie rock, and it rriolics a little 
cut in the blade of tfie mower. 

7. A. Jean sees hor mother coming home wit!i the groce.ics. She goe^. out 

to help. She takes a box from her mother and goes up the stops.- 
As she's going up, she slips and falls. Four eggs break. 

7. !. Diane's mother says, "Put the eggs In the refrigciator . " W.hile she's 

doing so^ Diane starts to play with the eggs. She rolls them around 
the tabie. Four eggs fall off the table and break. 

8. I. Paul's mother says, "Do you see my glasses In thoie?" Paul Is reading 

a comic book. He doesn't look up. "Nope," he soys. So his 
rnofhei hoi to come in end look.^ She find^ the glasses on the table. 

&. A. Alan's mothc says, "Do you see my glasses In there?" Alan gets up 
and looks around. The glasses are under a book, so Alan doesn't 
see them. "I can't find them," sa>s. So his mother has to come 
In and look. She finds the g!as>os under the book. 

9. I. Carl sees a boy walking across his fiont lawn. He tosses a p.^bbie at 

hlm^ and yells, "Hey!" Keep of the ne\; grass!" The pebble hits 
the boy's eibow and mako a little bruise. 

9. A. Joo is playing ball. Ho sv/ Ings at a pitch, but the bet slips out of 
his hand and bumps Into the boy behind him. It hits him on ths 
elbow, and makes a little bruise.- 
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Second Session 

A. Arthur^ father says, *'lt's time for bed; shut off the TV set." Arthur 
turns ihe knob. As he does, the knob falls off. 

1. I. Frank*s father soys, "Don't ploy with the TV set." Fronk keeps 

changing stations, spinning the knobs. One of t!ic knobs fall off. 

2. A. Maureen Is cleaning the p!oyroo:n. As she*s piclcing up crayons and 

books, she slips on a crayon. One of the crayons in her hand rnokes 
a mark on her 5fs^er*s coloring book. 

2. I. Carol's sister vvonV change the TV program. Ccirol doesn't like that 

so while her sister is v/olching TV, Carol goes ond nakcs a mark on 
her sister's coloiing book. 

3. I. Cd is helping his fcithci clean the garage. His falhor tolls film to work 

harder. Ed doesn't like that. He kiclcs the v/cill and a con of oil 
falls off the shelf and spills. 

3. A. Kevin is he!plf\g his father clean the garage. As he's sv/eeping his 

broom pumps against the wall. A can of oil falls off the shelf ond spills. 

4. A. tAono wants to moke a pretty picture book for her sister. She cuts out 

a p3ge of a magazine. She didn't know that the magazine was a new one, 
that somebody had put It on the pile of old magazines by miskjke.. So 
one page is gone from the new magazine. 

4. I. Christine's sister is reading a new magazine. Christine says, "Let me read 

it now*" Her sister says, "No, Pm not finished." Christine tries to take it 
away. As she pulls It, one pK^ge tears out. So one psjge is gone from the 
new magazine . 

5. !. Mono asks her sister, "Can I help with your puzzle?*' "No, Tm not 

finished." Christine tries to take it away. As s!ie pulls It, one page 
tears out. So one page is gone from the new Mc^gazine. 

5. A. Gloria Is cleonlrig the ployroonri. She sees an old bog on t!ir ^'oor 

ond throws it away. She doesn*t know there's c piece of her s:<;ter's 
puzzle in the bog. Her sister th^n canM finish tfie puzzle. 

6. I. George is washing up. His mother says, "Hurry out; get to bed ! " George 

doesn't like tliot, so he leaves the water running. Some water goos on the 
floor, 

6, A, Chuck IS v/ashing ud. He hears his little brottier crying so he runs out 
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to sec vvhal wrong one' forgets lhat hoS left tnc vvolei runnlno. Sow 
wafer goes on t!''j floor. 

7. I. Paf's friend owns a bird. She tells Put, "You canM feed lilm." Pat doosr^M 
fikc that. When her frieiKj Is Inside, Pot opens the coge and the bi'd flies 
ouL 

7. A. Avis' friend owns a biid. Sl^e oiWs Avis, "V/i!! /ou please carry my bird 

cage?" V/hlie Avis Is canying the* cage foi her filendthe cooo slips o:.;! of 
her [nnd. Y^'hen i\ hits the giound the cuge opens end the bird files out. 

8. I. Ken's father is using ihe h.ose to v/otor \Uq Iowp orojnd the co:nc." of 

the house. Ken warils io f j^^e some fun so he tui.nb off the hose and 
runs away,., flis father hot> to come back and turn it on :)g:iiri. 

8. A. Noun's fotlr"! i^ Uilng the ho'^e to water the lawn ciiound tlu- coinr-t 

of the hou.>o. Norm is (uov/Ing the Iciwn. doc :nM see the ho'.c ofi^l 

runs rlghl ovot it, pullip.g It off the faucet. His falhet has tc> come 
back and pul It on again. > 

9. i. Steve is riding his bike very fast In the drlvewoy.^ He wants to sec 

how close he can come to his father's car. He comes very close; his 
handle bar (:its the fender of the cf^r and makes o little scratch. 

9. A. Dan is h=;|plng his father wash the cai. While lie's holding ihc bucket 
end washing the car, the bucket bumps the fonder and rno'ies c Utile 
scratch . 



Third Se ssion 

I. \. Noel has a library book. On the way home, she's playing v/iih he^ 
friend. She thro//s the book to her. The friend misses it end it foils 
into a mud puddle and gets dirty. 

1. A. Ann has a library book. On the v/ay home, as sh.e steps off the bus, 

the book slips out of her hand. It falls Into a mud puddle and gets 
dirty. 

2. A. Judy has some new shoes. On the v/oy home v/hlle she's v/altlng for 

the light to change, a t^uck comes by and splashes mud on her shoes. 
Her new shoes gel all dirty, 

2. I. Debra has some nev/ shoes. On the yyoy home, she sees a mud puddle. 

She goes over and walk.s through it. Her new shoos get all dirty. 

3. A, Hugh goes to the refrigerator to get some pop for his mother. Ho 
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closes the door, bui he c!oe:;n'i see fhaf it isn't llcSlIy shut. V/I.^n 
he goes io o?vc^ his mothci the pop, tho door opens cc'^ii''- Vv.'^cn 
his n)o{hor coaics in later, the ice cui;cs in ihe i of. Ic;cratoi hcve 
begun to rneit.; 

3. I. Euoenc asks, "Con I havo some pop?" "No," say^ his motlior, "Ij's 

too close to suppoi . " Eucjcne docsn'i lilce that, so helc'-jvo*^ i!ie coor 
of the rcfiirorator open* V/'''.on his molhc'' comes in later, the ice 
cubes In the relrljjoraior h'jve begun to melt. 

4. I. Louie is pla/iiig "Tarzan" In the front room.. He clin^.bs up or? tlio 

drapes, and the Jrcjpes get wiinkled, 

4. A. Tony is cleaning the drop-.s in the fiont room for hli mothoi . H^' uses 

the wiong kind of soap. He doesn't Icnow it's thr v;:ong kind; It wos 
right next to the other soap. Because ho used tho v/ron^ klnr!, t'vj 
drapes get wrinkled. 

5. A. . Virginia is going to water the plant for her teacher. As she's vvakr- 

ing, the watering con hits a box of choll:. It falls, and one piece 
of chalk bieoks. 

5. 1. Sarah's teacher goes out of the room after saying, "Stay In your 

pieces," Vvhen the teacher leaves, Sarah goes to the blackboard and 
starts to v^'rlte. As she'o writing, the plecn of chalk breaks. 

6. I. Fred is picking apples, ond his friend I^ dov;n bclov,'. V/hen his 

friend Is looking the othiCi v^ay, Fred takes an apple, looks do.'.n, ond 
drops it on his friend. It hits his friend's head. "Ouch! " scy^ his 
friend., 

6. A. Mickey is picking apples. As he's loo!:Ing up and reaching for an 

apple, the bicmch that he's sitting on shakes. An apple behind hirr. 
falls down, and hits his filend on the hecjd. "Ouch!" says his 
friend . 

7. A. It's NancyV inotlier's blilhc!.!/. Nancy thinks, "I'M juok^ a si'toii^c 

cake." While she's making It, her elbow bumps ogalnst the flour bag 
ond a Utile flour spills. 

7. I. Mary Jane asks hor mother, "Can I bake a cake?" Her motl^er says, 
"No, I'm using the kitchen now." Mcny Jane doesn't like that. As 
she leaves the kitchen, she pushes over the flour box, and a little 
flour spills. 
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8. A. Gcrold co:ncs home fio:n fooib:*!! practice. As he's walMri^^ the 

steps, he tilps end fails agcnnst the doer, end mokes a little cracl; In 
the glass. 

8. 1. Henry is coming home fiom fcotball practice. The coach ycllcJ at 

him during praclice, $o Henry is feeling bad. He slams the door 
behind him, and makes a little ciack in the gia^^s. 

9. !. When the teacher goes out of the room, Suzanne runs Into \Uo cojf 

room to hida. As she goes running In, ?t^s darlc in there. She hits 
the wall and a box of chcjlf; falls. Three pieces of chall; bieo!'. 

9. A. The teacher asks, "Who v^iil put this vase away?" "I will," says 
AAario. When she goc:> inlo the closet, it's dnik ^he doesn't sec 
a box of chalk on the slielf. When she goes to put ihe va^o on the 
shelf, it knoclcs over the box, and three pieces of chalk break. 



Fourth Scssiori 
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I. I. Alice is skoting. Her friend comes by. She's a very good skater. 

Alice doesn't !il:e it tlxit her friend skates so well. Wh2n her friend 
skates by, Alice pushes her. Her friend falls. 

1. A. Denlse is skating. She'*; going bac:<v/ards, so she doesn't see her 

friend behind her. She bumps into her, and her friend falls. 

2. A. Bob asks his friend, *'Can I help you build rhat tov/cr?" "Sure," 

says his friend. As Bob puts a bloc!' on the top of the tov/er, his 
bond slips, and one block falls off the tower. 

2. I. Hugh asks fih frierid, "Can I h?lp yoi- build rhal tower?" "No," 

says his friend. When his friend turns to pick up a bf ock, Hugh 
kicks the tower. One block falls off the "ower. 

3. A. Larry is carrying a box to the garage for his father. Two nails fall 

out of live box, but Lo:iy doc:n'[ see thc.mso he djo:n't pick \Ucu^ up. 
When his fothei dilves in that evening, he gets a flat ilre. 

3. I. Dean says, "I v/ondei If naijs make a tire flat.^. ." He wants to find 

out, so he throws two nails In the drivcv/ay. "Nov/ I'll see," says 
he. When his father drives in that evening, he gets a flat tire. 

4. A. While Patrick's father was away, Patrick noticed that his father's pen 

was empty. He tho*jg!it he'd help by filling the pen so It v/ould be 
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ready when his father needed it. But v/hiic he svas op?;iinj t!iv bottle, 
fhe in!; spilled and nude a little spot on th'^ t;;!)!oclotti. 

4. !. While Donald's father v;as away, Donald tI-,ough: it would be fun to 

ploy with his father's pen. First he played ,.;it!i it for cv.hilc, ll.cn 
hs made a little spot on fhe tablecloth. 

5. I. The checr.e hcs gone bad, and it s-ic!ls. Ellen doesn't like the family 

dog, so she puis tr.o cheese in the dog's dish. Ihc dog eats it end 
a little sick. 

5. A. The cheese has gone bod, and It smoils. Priscilia soys, "I'll i:.io,v it out." 

While sheS cairying it to the gaiLagc band, sonic- of it fuilsout of ihc 
bag into the dog's dish. Ihc dog oats it end gels a little sick. 

6. A. Eloonor Is a Gi.l Scout out camping. V/hilr shf's sfinlng ll,.. soup If 

spills and puis the fiio out. The Scout Leodci ,nud and o'.l.., "V/ho 
put the fire out?" 
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I. Shiiley is a Girl Scout ojt camping. While woiting fo, the food to 
come, Shirley starts to --jfcrfiglit. She th.ov/s a pail at her f.icnd. 
The filend ducks and the v/aler spills on fhe fircondpuls it out. Th- 
Sco-it Loader is mad and asks, "V/ho put the flio out?" 

7. I., Bernie's sister tells him, "Be quiet; don't wake the boby." Bernie is 
tired of his sisier telling him what to do. As he goes out, he slarrs 
the door. The baby wokes and starts to cry. 

7. A.. Leo's sister tells him, "Be quiet; don't wake thcLcby." Leosienis fc tip- 

too out of the room. He doesn't see the toy on the floor and slops on if 
It goes SQUEAK! The baby wakes and starts to cry. 

8. L Loroir.e is playing fag. She's always getting !oc,ged by the other clrl. 

LoroH.o ooer.n t like that. Next time the gl,| tags her, she- togs her 
back right in ths eye. The girl gels a little bruise. 

8. A. Vorcio Is ploying tag. As she goes to touch another gn I, Marcio slips end 

falls. VAiilo she's falling, her hand hits a friend who's r,.nn:P'- by i-.^. 
then, rinht in the eye. The girl got. o little bruise. 

9. A. Walter is helping his friend build a tree house. A boy hands V/aitei a 

big board or the roof. As Walter is lifting the board, it drops out 
of his hands because It's too heavy. As it falls, it knocks down halfa 
board. 

9. I. Some bays are building a tree house, but they won't let Ken help 
Ken comes by the tree house when the boy; arc away to lunch. 
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He iooks around, and sees i!nt nobody's there. So he pulls I'jlf a 
board from ihe tree liouse. 
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Fifth Session 

1. I. EUa goes to the store with some money. *'Come right back," her 
mother says. On the //ay, s!ic sees o friend \,'ho says, "Come and 
play." So she plc^.. While she's playing, a quarter falls out of 
her pocket and gets lost. 

1. A. Bonnie goes to the store v/lth some money. "Come right bnck, " 

her mother sciys. On tl^e v/oy, she meets a fiirnd \vlio hcr> lost hei 
doll. Bonnie v/anis to help, so slic looks foi doll wlih her 
friend. V/hile she's loo'cing, a quoiter foils oul of her pockc-t and 
gets lost. 

2, I. Mike has his new Sunday shoes on. "I think IMI climb a tree befoie 

my mothor gets home," says he to himself. He climbs the tree, end 
gets scratcfies on his new shoes. 

2. A, Al has his new Sundziy shoes on, "I think iMi polish them before I 

go to church," says he to himself. He gets a brusli which Is old 
and hard. He doesn't know that. When he starts to bruih the shoes 
he gets scratches on the new shoes. 

3. A, Vince is supposed to go to bed at eight o'clock. His father fcrcjot 

to wind the clock, so it stopped at seven. Vince comes in to sc^ 
what time it is. "it's only seven," he says, "I can stay Lip another 
hour, until eight." But it v/as really eight o'clock thoTi, so that 
meant he really stoyed up until nine. 

3. I. Andrew is supposed to go to bed at eight o*clock. His parents 

aren't home, and he's reading a good comic book, so he stays up 
until nine o'clock. 

4. A. V/iil is v/Ith his fafhcr in tl)0 cur. His fathc- sciys^ "Tumi off the 

radio, plcjsc-.'' When Will reaches for the rc^dlo, his hurJ hits the 
cigarette lighter. It fulls out, and makes a little burn on the scot. 

4. K Neal Is with his fatfier in the car. His father stops to go to tlie 
store, and tells Neal, "Don't touch onything until I get back." 
While his father is gone, Neal ploys v/Iih the knobs on the dash~ 
board. The cigarette lightei falls out, and makes a little burn on 
the seat. 
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5. A. Rachcrs father tells her, "Don*t walk on tl^e nev/ crass." Rachel 
icitor is playing !;linJman*s b'jff. She doosn^ know where sl-iO !s, 
and she v/alks right across the nev/ grass. 

5. I. Mcircia's father says, "DonM walk on the new gra^s." Mjjcio sees 

her friond, who calls to her, "Come on over-and play." She's in a 
hurry, so she walks across the new grass. 

6. I. Hanna is going to a party v/ith a naw d^oss on. She sees a mud 

puddle, and stops 1o make some mud pies. The nev/ dross gets oil 
dirty. 

6. A. Theresa Is going to a party v/it!i a new dress on. Sh.-^ see: o cot 

caug!it in a mud puddle, end lie cai/t out. So :!)c go!s a 
stick end pulls the cot ouf. Hor nev; dio <^ gets cjII diity. 

7. (. Alex is shopping with his nioih'-r. "Con j buy sc»:iic cundy. Mom?" 

he osks. "Not today," she suy^. Alex feels ^ad, so he pushes the 
carriage Info the shelf. A ten cent bag of cardy falls and spills. 

7. A. Heib Is shopping v/Ith his mother. When she rolls him, he turris his 

head to look, so he doesnM see the box of candy in the middle of 
the aisle. He bumps Into the box, and a ten cent bog of candy 
falls off the box and spills. 

8. A. Some girls are skipping rope. Bridget has a cold. When she 

starts to cough, she puts her hand ?o her mouth. But the rope is 
in her hand, so when she docs, it pulls the rope, and trips the girl 
who's jumping in the middle. The girl falls. 

8. I. Some gills are skipping rope. The girl In the middle is very good. 

"Humph!" thinks Fvojyn, "She thinks she's so good!" So she pulls 
the rope, and It trips the girl v;lio's jumpinrj in the middle. She 
falls. 

9. I. Fronk Is taking his dog for a v/alk. The dog is going too slow, so 

Frank steps on his tall. "Yol^!" says tfic . o^j ond wolks fa.tcr. 

9. A. Ritchie is taking his dog for a walk. He liears a big plane, ond 
looks up. While looking up, he steps on his dog's tail. "Yelp?" 
says the dog and walks faster. 
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First 5c5^sion 

2. A. Suo*s fricnJ is visiting her. Sue puts her frltNid's bicycle in tlic 
drivcvvay so hci fucncl v/ill sec ii nn(J not foicjol it vAv:\\ sho oo >s 
homo. Su^ c;o.^s bock inMc.'o, Just tiicM, ci \\vcl cokk ^ by cn.J 
hits !ho bicycle and bicoks a pecial. 

2. I. Ediths friend won*t let her ride fier bike. So Edllh pu:!r : her 
friend's bike over, and a pcdoi breaks off. 

a. Which little girl left hei friend's bicycle in the driveway 
because s!ie didn't want her friend to forget It? 

b Did she want the truck to hit the bicycle? Vv'as this an 
accident? 



Which little girl pushed her friend^ bicycle ovei 
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b. Did she do this on purpose? 



5. A. Shoion is painting a picture. After o while, she steps back to sec 
how Ii looks. She doesn't see the cat behind hei , and she ste[)S 
on t!ic cot's tal!. 'Wicov/ ! " cries the cot, and runs out of the 
loom. 

5. I. Peggy's cot Is sick. It's been meowing all djy. P^'cjy gets tired 
of hearing 'his, so she steps on the cat's tolL "Meow!" cries the 
co\,^ and runs out of the room. 

a. Y/hich Utile girl didn't mean to r>tcp on her cat's tail? 

b. V/c5S tins on accident? 



a- 



V/hl^Ji little girl v/an!od to step on her cat's tail? 



b. Did she do this on purpose? 



6. I. Fred is mowing ti^o lav/n, Hc' doesn't feel lil;c doinc] it. Mo sees 
a rock ohead of !iim. Mo docsnM go around it; he mows riglit over 
it. Tlio rock makes a little cut in the blade of t!ie mov/oi . 

6. A. Jrick is mowing the lown. While he*s mowing, his friend ye!!s to 
him. Jack turns his head to look at his friend, so ho doesn't see 
the rock ahead of him. Ho mows right over the rock, and it rr.ukes 
0 littlo cut in the blode of the mower. 



0. Which little boy didnM mean to mow ovei \hc rock? 
b. Was this on accident. 



a. Which liltle boy knov/ he was going to mow ovc the rock? 

b. Did he do il on puiposo? 

8. I. PauPs mother soys, "Do you see niy glasses in thcie?" Paul is read- 
ing a comic book. He doesnM look up. "Nope," he says. So his 
mother has to come in and lock. She finds the glasses on the iuble. 

8. A. Alan's mother says, "Do you see my glosses in there?" Alan g^ts 

up and looks aiound. The glosses are under a book, so Alan do'^^n't 
see them. "I can't find them," he says. So his mother has to come 
in and look. Sfie finds the glasses on the table. 



o. Which little boy looked for his mother's glasses? 

b. Was he trying to help his mother? 

0. Which little boy did not look for his mother^ glasses? 

b. Was he trying to help his mother? 

9. I. Carl sees a boy v.'C5lk!ng across his fror»t lav/n. He tosses a pebble 
at hir.i, and /ells, "Hey! Kevp of the ncv/ grass!" The pebble hits 
the boy's elbo»vs, and makes a little bruise. 

9. A. Joe is playing ball. He swings ct a pitch, but the bat slips out of 
his hand and bumps Into tlie boy beh:nd him. It hits him on the 
elbow, and mokes a llMie bruise. 

0. Which Mtfle boy sv.'ings th:* bat end burnps thj boy behind 
him? 

b. Did he mean to do it? 

a. Vv^hich little boy threv/ a pebble and hit another little boy? 

b. Did he mean to do this? 
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Second Sossion 

I. A. Arthur's falhcr soyi, "It's time for bcJ; simt off the TV set." Art!, 
turns the knob. As he d*>os, \h(? knob foils off, 

I. 1. Frank's father says, "Don't ploy v;iih the TV set." Ffoni: keeps 

changing stations, spinulng the kriobs. One ^f llic knobs fall off. 



0 . 


Which r 


tile 


boy was doing v, I^ot h 


e was told? 


b. 


Which r 


ttle 


boy bro':e tho TV set 


by orcidk ;it? 


a . 


Which I 


Itic 


boy kxpt playing with 


the IV set after his fatht-i 




told hirn 


not 


to? 




b. 


v/hich r 


ttle 


boy bioi.e the 1 V set 


becai'^e he wat'' dlsobc-yir.g 




his father on 


puipose? 
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4. A. Maria wants to make a pretty picture book for her sister. She cuts 
out a page of magazine. She didn't knov/ thai the .Tiagazine v/as a 
ncv/ one that somebody had put it on the pile of old maga/.ines by 
mistalce. So one page is gone fiom the ne%v ruago'/ine. 

4, I. Christine's sister is reading a nev/ magazine. Christine says, "Let 
me read it now." Her sister says, "No, I'm not finished." 
Christine tries to tuke it Osvay. As she pulls it, one page tears out. 
So one page is gone fiom the nc«v magazine. 

a. Which liule girl v/anlcd to do something nice for her slslei? 

b. Which little girl ruined \hc new magazinr by mistake? 

a. Which little girl tried to take the maganlne ov/oy fro-ii her 
sistei ? 

b. Whichi little girl rifjped the magazine on purpose? 

6. I. George is washing up. His mother says, "fluiiy out; get to bi-d!" 

George doesn't like that, so he 'eaves the v/otcr running. Some 
v;oter goes en the floor. 

6. A. Chuck is washing up. He hears hi: little brother crying, so he run^ 
out to see v/hat's wrong and forgets tliot he's left the wo^cr running. 
Some water goes on t!ic floor. 

a. Which httle boy went to help his brother? 

b. Which one didn't mean to leave the v/oter running? 
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c. V/hlch Utile boy wcs angry with his mother? 

b. Which little boy left the v/aicr running on purpose? 

8. I. Loraine Is ploying tog. She*s olv/ays goMing tagged by the- o!!icr 
girl. Loraine doesnU like that. Next lime the girl' togs her, she 
fags her bock, rJglit in the eye. The girl gets o little bruise. 

8. A. A/orcio Is playinvj tog. As she goes to touch another giil, V^orclo 

slips and falls. Vv'liilc she's falllr.g, her hand hits a fiicivJ who's 
runi.Ing by just then, rlg!it In the eye. The girl gets a lllMo bruise, 

a. Which little giil was ploying the game in a nice woy? 

b. Which little giil huit her fiiend by cccidojii? 

a. Which little glil was n.ad at her friend? 

b. Which little giil wanted to hurt her friend? 

9. I. Steve is ridmg his bike very fost In the driveway. He //on's to see 

hjw close ho con come to liIs fotlier^ cor. He comes very close; 
his handle bar hits the fender of the cur and makes a little scratch, 

9. A. Don Is helping his father wash the cor. While he's holding the 

bucket and v/oshmg the cor, the bucket bumps the fendci ond rnckcs 
a little scratch. 

o. Which little boy v;as helping his fat!)er wash the car? 
b. V/os It an accident fliat he scratclicd the cor? 

o. Wliich little boy bumps the fender of his father's cur with his 
bicycle? 

b. Was ho supposed to be playing near his father's car? 



Third Session 



I. I. 



Noel has a library book. On iho way home slic plays v/ith o 
friend. She throv/s the book to her. The friend mlise: It ono it 
falls into a mud puddle and gets dirty. 



I. A. Ann has a librvry book. On the v/ay homo, as she steps off the 

bus, the book slip' out of her hand. It falls into a mud puddle and 
gets dirty. 

o. Which little girl dropped the book as s!ie stepped off the bus? 
b. Was this on accident? 
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4. I, 



4. A. 



5, A, 



5. I. 



6. I. 



6. A. 



a. Which little gir! thtcw t!^c b.-^o!; at her fricrid but it foil:^ into a 
mud pudclleV 

b. Did slic do this on purpose? 

Louie is playing "Taizan" In the front room. Ho climbs up en the 
drapes c.iJ the copes get wrinlcleJ. 

Tony is cleaning the "Jropos in the fiont room foi his mother. Ho 
uses the wrong kind of soap. He doesn't ktiov/ itS the wrong kind; 
it was right next !o the other soap. Because ho used the wior.g 
kind, the diapes get wilnkled. 

a. Which little boy wanted to help his mother clean the drapes but 
wrinkled them because he u^cd the v^rong kin:! of soup? 

b. Was t!iis an accident? 

a. Which little boy wrinkled the diapes because he climbs the-^i? 

b. Did he do this on purpose? 

Virginia is going to v^a*er the plant for her teacher. As sheS v/oter- 
Ing, the walf^rlng can hits a box of chalk. Il falls, and one piece 
of chalk bicaks. 

Sarah's teacher goes out of the room afler saying, "Slay In your 
places.*' VVitcn the teacher leaves, Sarah goes to the bloclchoird 
and starts to write. As she's writing the piece of cho!*. brca!;s. 

o. Which little girl wanted to help her teach -r? 

b. Was It an accident that the chalk fell and broke? 

o. Which liitle girl did not listen tr her teacher? 
b. Was It her fault that the chalk broke? 

Fred is picking apples, and his friend is down bclov/. V/hcn h\> 

friend is looking the other way, Fred takes an oppio, looks down, 

and dt-ops It on his friend. It hits his frlend^s head. 'Ouch!" 



soys hi J file-rJ. 

Mickey h> picking apple.. As he's looking up on^. reaching fj>r an 
apple, {he bionch thai he'o sitting on sl^o'-xs. An cpplc behind hi 
falls dawn, and hits his friend on the head. "Ouciil" bays his 
friend, 

a. Which little boy was picking apples and an apple fell behind 
him and hit his friend? 
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b. Was fhis an oociclert? 



Q. Which Hnlc boy dropped en oppic on his fncnd? 
b. Vv'cis this an accident? Did ho do this on puipo.o? 

8. A. Gerald come; hon-,e from football piac/ce. As he's walking up fSc^ 
steps, he trips and falls ocjcnnst the door and makes a lii.Ic croc'-: is 
the glass. 

8. i. H?nry is comincj horr- fror>i football practice.. The cocich yelled at 
him during prodtce, so Ibnry is feclincj bad.. He ^U-.r.r. tiic door 
behind him, ond mokes a Hnlc crack in iho a'j-is. 

a. WIikIi little Loy tiip,r. ! and made a -^.utkiii iIr f-'u'-'-? 

b. Wa^ this an accident? 

a. Wiiich little boy v/as angry and made a crack in the glass v/hen 
he slammed the door? 

b. Did he do this on purpose? 
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F ourth Sessio n 

1. A. Dcnlse is skating. She's going backwards so she doesn't see her 
friend behind her. She bu:nps into her, and her friend fells. 

1. I. Alice is skating. Her friend co.-nes by. She's a very good skotcr. ^ 
Alice doesn't like it that her friend skates so well. Wi'.rn her fncnc 
skates by,. Alice pushes her. Her frlenJ falls. 

a. Viliich little girl hit hei friend by accident? 

b. Which iittio glri v/as sorry she had hurt her friend? 

a. Which little girl was jealous of her fiTend? 

b. Which little girl v/antod her fiiend to fall? 

3. A. Lorry i? carrying a box to ttic gorage foi his fai'.--.-. Tv.o n..i!. fell 
out of the box but Lorry doesn't see them so he doesn't pir' them 
up. Vv'hsii his father diive-; in that evening he getb a flot tire. 

3. I. Dean says, "1 v/ondcr if noih make a tire flat . . ." Ho wants Jo 
find out :o he throws W/o nails in the driveway. "No// I'll sec," 
$ays he. When his father drives in that evening, he gets a flot 
tiro. 
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a . 
b. 



Which little boy clidn'f sec the nails? 

Vv'iiich little boy left the naiis in ihc driveway by acclden* ? 



a. Which little boy v/antod his father to get a flot tire? 

b. Whicli little boy left the nails in \hc diiveway on purpose? 

4. A. While PotiickS falhor was away, Patrick noticed that his father's 

pen was empty. Ho thought he'd help by filling the pen so it v/ould 
be ready when his father nocJed it. But v.'hile he was opening t!ic 
bottle, the ink spilled and mode a little spot on the taMecloth. 

4. 1. While Donald's father v/as away, Donald thought it would be fun to 
play with his father's pen. First he played with it for a v;hi!e, 
then he mode o spot on the tc*blcc|oth. 

a. Which little boy wanted to help his failicr? 

b. Which litHe boy didnM meun to spill the ink? 

a. Which little boy was playing with his father's pen? 

b. Which little boy made the irV< spot on nurpose? 

6. A*. Eleanor Is a Girl Scout, out camping. V/hile she's stirring the soup, 
it spills and puts the fire out. The Scout Leoder is vc\od and asks, 
"Who put th- tire out?" 

6. I. Shirley Is a Girl Sco-jt out camping. While v/aiting for the food to 
come, Slilriey starts i-> waterfight. She throv/s o pail at her friend. 
The friend ducks, and the water spills on the fire end puts it out.. 
The Scout Leader is mad, and asks, "Who pur the fire out?" 

o. Whicli little girl was trying to be helpful? 

b. Which little girl put \hc fire out by accident? 

o. Which little girl v/as disobeying the rules? 

b. Which little girl put the fire out because she was doing some- 
thing she v/asn't supposed to? 

8. L Loralne Is playing tag. She's olv/ays getting tagged by the other 
girl. Loiaine doesn't like that. Next time the girl tags her, slio 
tags her back, right In the eye. The girl gets a little bruise.^ 

8. A. Marcia Is playing tag. As she goes to touch another girl, /vAorcIo 
slips and fells. While she^ falling, her hand hits a friend v/ho's 
running by just then, right in the eye. The girl gets a little bruise. 
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o. Which \\\\\c girl foil and hit her frlonc! ui iho cyo? 
b. V/as iMs an accident? 



Which litHe girl tac]C)cd her friend in \ho eye uecause her 
friend kcp\ lagging her? 
Did s!ie do [his on purpose? 



Fifth Sessicn 

2. I. /v*»ike has his new SunJoy shoes or. "I [hink I'll climb a liee beroio 
rny mofhor gels ho..K /' say: he to himself. climbs llie lie::, and 

Cjots scratches ofi his new shoes. 

2. A. A! h:is his new Sunday slioc. O'l. *'l tliink I'll iKlish tliorn bc^foio I 
cjo to churcli/' says he to liim,>clf. lie gol:> a bius!i which Is c Id 
orid hard. Ho doesn't kno// iliat. V/hon fie storis lo brush th'.^ siioes 
he gets scratches on the new shoes, 

a. Which little boy v/anted to pollbli his shoes bu' go! sciatches on 
thcni because he used an old brush? 

b. Was litis an accident? 

a. Which little boy scratched his shoes because he cllm!:ed o free? 

b. Did his motlicr say he could climb the Iree? 

5, A. Rachel's father tells her, "Don't walk on t!ie ncv/ giass," Racrie! 

later Is ploying bllndrran's bufr. She doesn't know where sIid Is, 
and she wall:s rlg!it across the new grass. 

5. !. A/crcia's father says, *'Don't woilc on the new grofs," ^AarcIa sees 

her friend, who calls to her, "Co.ne on over and play." She's in a 
hurry so she walks across the new grass. 

a. Which little girl walked on the new grass because she was play- 
ing bllndnan's buff and didn't knovV where she v/os? 

b. Was this an accident? 

a. Winch i'ttle girl walked on the ncv/ grass because she v;as in a 
hurry? 

b. Did she do this on purpose? 

?• f. Alex is shopping v/Ith his mother. "Can I buy some candy, Mom?" 

he osks. "Not today," she says. Alex feels bad, so he pushes the 
carrloge Into the shelf. A ten cent bag of candy foils and spills. 
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7. A. Hcib is 5liOjv-)[ng with his molhei . VVlicn she >olU \\rv., :r. 

his fiead to look, so he doesn't sec the box of curKiy in u\c f'.!,!JIo 

of tiie aisle. h!e bumps into the box, and a ten cent bjc; of cj'viy 
falls off the box and spills. 

a. Which litllo bo/ bumpr^d into c box of candy bec,Gusc i^e dIJn't 
see It? 

b. V/as this an accidenl? Did h:? do this cn purpose? 

a. Which liMlc boy pushed the carriage tnto iho shelf becou.e his 
motlicr cllJnV buy hira soiiie candy? 

b. Did he do this on purpose? Did he mean to do this? 

8. A. Some giils arc s!;!pping ropr\« BriJgel ha^ a cciv!. When iJu- Muits 

to cough, she [hiJs her hind \o her moulh. Bui llic lopc is \n hei 
iKjnd so wht^n sho docs il (>ulls \\\c rope, and hlj/. ihr glil who's 
jumping in tlio middle. The giil foils. 

8.^ I. Some glils ore skipping rope. The girl in tha rnic!d!e is veiy good. 

"Humph!" thifiks Evelyn, "S!ie thinks she's so good!" So she pulls 
the rope and it trips the girl who's ju'iiplng in !nc n^iddle. She 



falls. 








a. Which little girl trips anotlicr 
she starts to cough and puts 1" 

b. Was this an accident? 


little girl 
er hond to 


skipping lOpe 
her rnoulh? 


becouse 


a. Which little girl ti Ips another 
she pulls the rope? 

b. Was this an accident? 


little ghl 


skipping rope 


because 



9. I. Frank is taking his dog for a walk. The dDg is going too slow, so 
Frank steps on his toil. "Yelp!" says the dog end v/alks faster. 

9. A. Ritchie is taking his dog for a walk. He hoars o big plane ond 
looks up. While looking ud, he steps on his dog's k:il. "Yelp!" 
soys the dog end svo!k'. TiMer. 



o. 



V/hlch boy stepped on his dog's tail because ho looks up io 
watch a big plar.e? 
b. Was this an accident? Did he mean to step on his dog's tail? 



a. Which little boy stepped on fils dog's fail because [lie dog was 
going too slow? 

b. Did he mean to do this? Did he do tl is on purpose? 
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Posliest Stories 
(A z Accidenla!; I z Intentional) 



1. I. David came home from school. His mother was out, so David i!iouc;!it 

that ihlc' v/ould be a good time to get some ice creom. H^^ opens t!ie 

rcfi icjctolor, and sees t!iat thcie (s a lot of ice cirain. 5o he h'jips 
himself k> a sn\'dl dish of ice crecjin. 

LA. One day Peier^ moiiier made sandv/Ichos for the bridge p-jriy that 
niglit. Then she v/ent out. Then Peter came home fiom school for 
lunch. He looks in the refr'cjeiaior and sees the sandv/icl^cs . He 
doesnH know thai \ue sandwiches are for the bridge party; he thinlcs 
theyVe for his lunch. So lie etc some. Thot evening, Peter's mother 
didnM have enough sandwiches for the company. 

2. A. Joe and his father go to^the shopping center. As theyVe getting out 

of the car, his father saysp'^TJobv lock the cor door." Bui Joe doesn't 
hear his father so he just closes the^oor v/U^out locking It. While 
theyVe In the stor' , a man corner along and takes a camcia out of the 
car, 

2, I. Bill is playing baseball v/ith his old baseball bat. BilPs faiher says, 

"Bill, come to supper and bring your baseball bat inside v/Ith yoj." 
But Bill v^onts to play with his bat after suppei , so he leaves the bot 
outside on the front lav/n.^ While heS eating supper, a man comes 
along end takes ti^e bat. 

3. 1. Doris IS all alone at homo. She knows that hv*- parents v/on't be fionie 

til suppertlme., She wants to sec the things In the top of iier p.irenl^ 
closet. So she climbs up on a chair. As she's reaching for the things 
in tiie closet, her mother's hot box falls down and the hat gets bent a 
little bit. 

3. A. Jane comes In from playing outside. She feels real tired, so her 

mother tells her to take a rest. She walks over to the sofo and plops 
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co,vn. Jane cJocsi','1 ur.:>.v t^:?* noi mother lef; Lai on 

Vv'hcp J:jno plops down, s'no sq'j:}:!-ics her mothci*5 !k<I all oj; of s^>-,^:>r. 

4. A. Or.o day it starts to rcjin. Vlvion's father says, "Go shul tl.e coi 

windows so l!ie seals wOf'iM oet v/el." Vivian c;v^c^ ou} orrj ;!k' 
windows except the back one. Sl'ie docsnM see thai tl^c h:ic\. wlnclcw 
IS op-.-n. She goes bark Inside end the rain cj: Is the sccil covc^:i o\\ 
v;et. Her father lias to get nev/ scat covers. 

4. I. Andrea r^oy. riding v/ith her folhci. S!ic wants !iim to get r:: sorr^c 

Ice ciearn. But her falhe? :ay% "Not lod.iy. VA'Ve co\ \o c, t .':-^ie 
becuW^e ItS ralnlr'o." Androo f.;e!s yyc\ lh:it ^.h^ can'l cj.y Ici' 

CiOarn. 5c> ,v!v"n :^\c r) ^{s opj of ihc rcn^ d'^ n't th-.^ tli wI'.J'V 

But il si()p'> rciiuiiu; pirMy -n only c» I'llh imIh <;> | . - ti :ir i!, 

onvi It (J. it' • ii(> M « |h! uv.vjy . 

t\ A. Rundy went to ihe scho.^! lihuny tc> <jot c Ikk' lot hi', u^.-h i. V/ltcn 
he v/as conung bock, he opened ihe classroom doo. . Ju'.l then, ci girl 
was passing by v;It!i jar:> of finger point, Rondy dIdnM k^l(^v ih-al slie 
was behind the door. Ho cponed 'he door. T!ic door hi Is ho; oifits, 
the jars fall out of her hand.^, and the finger paint spilled all c^^'cr 
the floor. 

5. L Clark was tickling the boy in front of him while the teacher v/asn*t 

|ookir>g. The Boy turned around to see \/.ho yyas tickling Mti, Clark 
jerked his hand back so the boy v/ouldn't see him. V/!icn he jerked 
his h^nd back, It hit a small jai of v;ater. A llllle bit of v;ater 
spilled on the djsk. 

6. I. Ilochel's class Is doing spelling. Rachel is tlted of spetjlng. V/hen 

the class I: :pe!!ing, she just ploys v/ith the pond] sharf.?. v^. V/!^en 
she does, a fev/ little scraps fall on the floor. 

6. A. Sonlc's teacher asks, *'V/ho v/I|l help sharpen the pencils?" Sor.Ia 

says, 'M will/ teacher." She VKwits to h^lp so much that s\\c turris 
the handle too hard. The pencil sharpener falls over and all ihe 
sctap* foil on l!)e flo..-. II, e Ica^h.i has to get u Lro.^iii e'.J c!e::n 
all the scraps up. 

7. \. It's v/Interti:ne. Gory Is throv^Ing sno.vballs. He sees a car corning 

by, so ho throws a snowball at t!*e car. The sno.vball hits t'le v^ind- 
shield. The dilver has to stop, get out, and cleon the v^ind^-fiicld., 

7. A. It's wintertime. Roger Is In his yard playing with another boy. He 
throv/s o snov.'ball at his friend. But his hand slips. The snov/bol! 
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goes ovor \\\n fence and hitr a car coming down ihc slice!. It 

hiis ihc vMnd^liIcki and the chivci can't sec v.-I^cic he is colng. He 
runs right into o telephone pole and smashes up the fiont of tlie coi . 

8. A. One day, Lirula cjoes lo school. Hei mothci soys, "Bring your rain- 
coat." Bui Linda is in such a hurry th^t she forgeJs to bring her 
raincoat. Th.at oftcnncn, It roics \'ory hard when she's coming fiome. 
Her dicss gets all v/et, ond she gets a cold, and has to slay out of 
school three days. 



8, L One day h'oy goes lo jcliool 



Bui V-ny doesn't like to \vc )i !iei raincua!, so s!i 



Her molhei says, "Bring your raincoat." 

J k.:vON It at h: m:*. 
That af!ernor)n, It rains a when slie's coniing hcM)0. M^'r dit ^ 

gels a li)ilc« i)!t wet. Bui il slops veiy quiclJy, the sun codvj'. vu\ , 
ond her dicss dries iighl Ovvay. 

9. A. Borbara dcc'des she'll clean her room so that her molher v;on't he\'e 
so much work to do. Barbara puis her big doll in the toy box end 
then she puts the v/oodcn blocks In too. Barbara didn't thin!-: th^t 
the blocks would hurt the doll, but when s!ie put the blocks in the 
toy box, they fell on the pretly doll and broke it all to pieces. 



9. I. Amy wants to v«fatch television, but her mother says, "Turn off tlie 
TV, Amy because I want to talk v/ith my friend he:e." Arpy doesn't 
like that, because she can't watch her favorite program. So v/hen 
her mother leaves the room, Amiy picks up a doll and chops it on the 
floor. The doll's finger breaks off. 

10. I. Ted is walking thiough the park eating a banana. When ho finches, 
he throws the banana peel behind him because he figures it's too fur 
to walk over to t!ie trasfi can. A man coT.es walking brhind Ted and 
starts to slip on I'ne banana peel. But he doesn't fall; he gets liis 
balance again and stays standing up. 



10. A. Reggie Is running through the park to play marbles v/Iili his friend. 

As he*s running^ a marble fulU out of his bag. lie docsri't sec It 
because it falls behind iilm. Along corners a rriJn bcIunJ l^cgg!cy on:\ 
slips on the marbie. He falls down and gets a cut on his head. 

IL i. John IS at supper. He's eaten all his food erxept the potatoes. His 
mother says, "If you don't eat your potatoes, you can't .hove any de- 
sert. So when his father and mother are busy talking and they're not 
looking, John pushes his plate and it knocks over the salt sfiakcr and 
a little salt spills. 
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Pctor ond his po'-^ls arc al supper. His motlici nucJs some :vir so 
Pclcr say>; "PI I pass it to you, Mnlhcr," As Pcler reaches qoi. 'Jy 
for the sugjr bovvl, his hanJ hits the l)oUlc of rnilk, one! the :;^,!!'r. 
spills all over the table. 

Koto is getting tired of siting and walinig v/liile hoi mother Is 
shopping. So Kale runs up and down ihr aisles In tl^c gtocer/ 5to:c. 
The cleik tells her, "Slow down! Be n)0!C ccrcful! " Bui Kate 
doesn^t pay much attention to him. She stoils to run .again v.'hv-^n he 
IsnH looking. As she turns the corner, hei hand hits o box of 
Kleenex and it falls to tlie floor. 

Pom goes grocciy siiopping with her moihci . Her molhcr says, "Oi^ 
I foigot the ketchup and it^ v/oy at the bock of the store!" Pom 
says, "IMI get it for you, mother." As shc^ iakitig t!ie bottle off 
the shelf, shr? doesnV lift the bottle high enough and iv/o bottles of 
f-ctchup fall off the shelf and break. The kctchuj) spills all over 
the floor. 
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PRETEST QUESTIONS 



1. What do you think would happen to a child if he/she did something 
really good? What would his mother give him/her? 

2. What do you think would happen to a child if he/she did something 
really bad? What would his mother do? 



SAMPLE STORY 



A little child played store with his/her brother and sister. His/ 
her ©other gave him/her a good surprise* Was playing store good or 
bad? Why? Why did he/she get a surprise? 



I . NR (Neutral Act, R/e wrd) 

!• A little child was sitting in his/her room reading a book. His/ 
her mo Cher came in and gave him/her a good surprise. Do you think 
reading book was good or bad? Wliy? Why did he/she get a surprise? 

2. A little child was sitting on the floor stacking his/her blocks* 
His/her mother gave him/her a good surprise. Was stacking the 
blocks good or bad? Why? Why did the t>oy/girl get a surprise? 

3. A little child went to his/her room and played with his/her toys. 
His/her moS:her caiue in and gave him/her a good surprise. Was playing 
with the toys in his/her room good or bad? Why? Why did she/her 
get a surprise? 



II. NP (Neutral Act> Punishment ) 

4. A little child was playing in his/her room with Ms/her cat. His/ 
her mother came in ard got mad, and spanked him/her. Was playing with 
his/her cat good or bad? Why? Why did she get apanked? 

5. A little child was riding his/her trike outside with his/her friends. 
His/her mother came outside^ got mad, and spanked him/her. Was riding 
his/her trike with his/her friends good or bad? Why? Why did he/she 
get spanked? 

6. A little child was coloring in his/her coloring book. His/her 
mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was coloring in his/her color- 
ing book good or bad? Why? Why did he/she get spanked? 
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Ill . BR: (Bad Act, Reward ) 



7. A little child pushed his/her baby sister down and made the 
baby cry. The mother gave the child a good surprise. Was pushing 
the baby down and making her cry good or bad? Why? Why did he/she 
get a surprise?" 

8. A lir':le child tore up his/her . nice new book and his/her mother 
gave him/he a good surprise. Was tearing the book up bad or good? 
Why? Why did she/he get a surprise? 

9. A little child scribbled with lipstick all over the bathroom wails. 
His/her mother gave him/her a good surprise. Was scribbling all over 
the bathroott walls good or bad? Why? Why Jid he/she get a surprise? 

IV. BP (Bad Act, PuRl^hment ) 

10. A little child opened a new package of cereal and dumped in on 
the fMor. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was opening 
the cereal and dumping it on the f locw good or bad? Why? Why did 
he/she get spanked? 

11. A little child spit on his/her little brother. His/her mother 
got mad and spanked him/her^ Was spitting on his/her little brother 
good or bad? Why? Why did the child get spanked? 

12. A little child was all ready to go to a party with his/her mother 
with his/her new clothes on. He/she ran out in the mud and got all 
dirty. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was running out 
in the mud and getting dirty good or bad? Why? Why did he/she get 
spanked? 



V. GR (Good Act, Reward ) 

13. A little child carri^^d the groceries in for his/her mother. His/ 
h«c mother gave him/her a good surprise. Was taking in the gorceries 
for his/her mother good giT bad? Why? Why did he/she get a surprise? 

14. A little child evi^t the floow for his/her mother. His/her mother 
gave her/hittnd good surprise. Was sweeping the floorrgood or bad? Why? 
Why did the child ^et a surprise? 

15. A little child helped his/her mother fold the clothe*. His/her 
uiocher gave him/her a good surprise. Was folding the clothes good 
or bad? Why? V\\y did he/she get a surprise? 
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VI • GP (Good Act, Punishment ) 

16 • A little child was tending his/her baby brother for his/her 
mother. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was tending 
the baby brother good/or bad? Why? Why did he/she get spanked? 

17. A little child ate his/her supper all gore. His/her mother 
got mad and spanked him/her. Was eating his/her supper all gone 
good or bad? Why? Why did he/she get spanked? 

18. A little child picked up all his/her toys and cleaned his/ 
her room. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was pick- 
ing up the toys and cleaning the room good or bad? Why? Why did 
he/she get spanked? 
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TABLE 23 

ANALYSIS OF VARJ/0.-CE SUMMARY TABLE 

FOR judgme?;ts of good 



SOURCE 




MS 


F 


A (age) 


1 


2. 29 


4. 16 


B (subjects) 


30 


0. 68 


1. 24 


C (.sant lion ) 


1 


53. n 


96. 60 


AC 


] 


2.7!) 


2. 58 


BC 


30 


h 06 


1. 93 


D (content) 


2 


70. 39 


127. 98 


AD 


2 


I. 31 


1. 98 


BD 


60 


0. 69 


1. 18 


CD 


2 


3. 64 


6. 63- 


ACD - (within) 


2 


, 58 


BCD - (Letween) 


60 


. 55 




Error 


0 


0. 00 





* p <. 05 
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APPENDIX C 
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Materials and Supplimentarv Inforaation for Experiment: 

The Effect of Training Children 
To Make Moral Judgments 
That are Independent of Sanctions 
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PRETEST STORIES 

1. A little child was practicing his violin. His mother got mad and 
spanked him. Was practicing the violin good or bad? Why was that good/ 
bad? Why did his mother get mad and spank him? 

2. A little child was tending the baby for his/her mother. His/her 
mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was tending the baby good or bad? 
Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get mad and span the child? 

3. A little child was sweeping the floor for his/her mother. His/her 
mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was sweeping the floor good or bad? 
Why was that good/bar? Why did the mother get maH and spank the child? 

4. A little child was watching TV quiety while his/her mother was 
getting supper. His/her mother got mad- and spanked him/her. Was 
watching TV quiety good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the 
mother get mad and spank him/her? 

5. A little child ate his supper all gone. His/her mother got mad and 
spanked him/her. Was eating his/her supper all gone good or had? Why 
was that good or bad? Why did the mother get mad and spank the child? 

6. A little child dressed up like an Indian and chopped a hole in his/ 
her mother's table with a hatchet. His/her mother got mad^and spanked 
him/her. Was chopping the hole in the table good or bad? Wliy was that 
good/badf Why did the mother get mad and spank the child? 

7. A little child took the swing avay from his/her friend so he/she 
eould swing. His/her mother got mad and spp.nked him/her. Was taking 
the swing away from his/her friend good or bad? Why was that good/bad? 
Why did the mother get mad and spank him/her? 

8. A littleechild jumped on the table.. His/her mother got mad and 
spanked him/her. Was jumping on the table good or bad? Why was that 
good/had? Why did the mother get mad and spank the child? 

9. A little child poured milk all over the table. His/her mother got 
mad and spanked him/her. Was pouring milk all over the table good or 
bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get mad and spanked 
the child? 

10. A little child scribbled with crayon all over the walls. His/her 
mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was scribbling all over the walls 
with crayon good or bad? Why was thaf bad/good? Why did the mother 
get mad and spank him/her? 
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POSTTEST STORIES 



1. A little child was hanging out the clothes for his/her mother > His/ 
her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was hanging out the clothes 
good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get mad and 
spank him/her? 

2. A little child was dusting the furniture for his/her mother. His/ 
her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was dusting the furniture 
good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get mad and 
spank him/her? 

3. A little child was sitting quietly coloring a picture. His/her 
mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was sitting quietly coloring r. 
picture good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother 
get mad and spank him/her? 

4. A litrtle child was sitting quietly holding his/her doll. His/her 
mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was sitting quietly holding his/ 
her doll good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get 
mad and spauk him/her? 

5. A little child was-^picking up his/her toys. His/her mother got 
mad and spanked him/her. Was picking up his/her toys good or bad? Why 
was that good/bad? Why did the mother get mad and spank him/her? 

6. A little child took some matches out of the house and started a 
fire. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was taking some 
matches out of the house and starting a fire good or bad? Why was 
that good/bad? why did the mother get mad and spank him/her? 

7. A little child wiped his/her muddy hands all over his/her mother's 
clean sheets. His/ber mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was 
wiping his/her muddy hands all over his/her mother^s clean sheet good 
or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get mad and 
sp^nk him/her? 

8> A little child jumped on the bed and threw his/her pillow and 
wouldn't go to sleep. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. 
Was jumping on the bed and throwing his/her pillow and not going to 
sleep good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother get 
mad and spank him/her? 

9. A little child threw snowball at his/her friend. His/her mother get 

mad and spanked him/her. Was throwing snowballs at his/her friend 
good or bad? Why was that <j^od/bad? Why did the mother get mad and 
spank him/her? 
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10. A little chil^ was painting and painted all ijver the floors and 
walls. His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was painting 
all over the floors arid walls good or bad? Why was that good/bad? 
Why did the mother get mad and spank him/her? 
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TRAINING STORIES FOR THE 
VERBAL PISCRIMINATiON GROUP 



1. A little girl cleaned up the yard. She picked up all the trash and 
put it in a corner of the yard. Her mother got mad and spanked her. 
Was cleaning up the yard good or bad? 

2. A lit*"le boy ran out in the rain in his new Sunday shoes. He ran 

in a puddle and got his shoes all muddy. His mother got mad and spanked 
him* Was running out in the rain and -getting his shoes all muddy good 
or bad? 

3. This little girl was putting valentines in the boxes school. The 
other children were running around and making a lot of noise. The 
teacher punished the whole claas and wouldn't let them go outside. Was 
putting valentines in the boxes at school good 'or bad? 

4. This little boy was one of the kids in the schooi making a noise by 
blowing on a horn. The teacher didn't let fany of the kids go outside. 
Was blowing the horn in the school room good or bad? 

5. This little girl cleaned up her room and put away her shoes. Her 
mother got mad and spanked. her. Was cleaning up her room and putting 
away her shoes good or bad? 

6. This little boy went fisMng to catch some fish for his family's 
supper because there were out camping. He got his line all tangled 

up and the fish hook stuck in his finger. That really hurt his finger 
and he started to cry. He wished he hadn't aver gone fishing. Was 
golAg fishing and catching fish for his family good or bad? 

7. This little boy went riding on his horse alone when he was supposed 
to ride with someone else. His mother got mad and spanked him. Was ridd- 
ing the horse alone good or bad? 

8» This little girl tied her shoes all by herself. Her mother got mad 
and spanked her. Was tying her shoes good or bad? 

9« This little boy was being mean to the ants and wouldn't let them out 
of the jar. Ther the ants started to die in the jar. His mother got 
mad and spanked him* Was keeping the ants in the jar good or bad? 

10. This little boy was playing baseball. He threw the ball through 
tne window and broke it all to pieces. His mother got mad and spanked 
him/ Was throwing the ball through the window good or bad? 

11. This little girl picked all her mommy's pretty flowers and threw 
them on the ground because she was mad. Her mother got mad and spanked 
her. Was picking the flowers and throwing them on the ground good or bad? 

If/' 
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13. This little girl was playing with her ball in the street. Her 
mother got mad <ind spanked her. Was playing in the street good or 
bad? 

14. This little girl picked up all the toys in her room. Her mother 
got mad and spanked her. Was picking up the toys in her room good 

or bad? 



This little girl was painting a pretty picture. Her mother gc 
anked her. Was painting the pretty ^^icture good or bad? 
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16. This little boy tied his friend in a tree. His mother got 
mad and spanked h&tt. Was tying his friend in the tree good or bad? 

17. This little girl was feeding the kittens some nice, warm milk. 
One of the kittens put pp it's paw and scratched the little girl. It 
hurt and she cried. Was feeding the kitL' the warm milk goor or bad? 

18. This little girl was feeling soiry for herself so she sat in her 
room and wouldn't come to eat supper. Her uother got mad and spanked 
her. Was sitting in her room and not going to supper good or bad? 

19. This little boy was planting a garden and helping plant some pretty 
flowers. His mother got mad and spanked him. VJas pla;.ting the garden 
and helping plant some pretty flowers good or bad? 

20. This little boy took his little brother and went sleigh riding. As 
they were going down the hill, they hit a big rock and they both fell off 
the sleigh. They both got hurt real bad and started to cry. Was going 
sleigh ridinj^ with his little brother good or bad? 

21. This little boy got into the paint when he wasn't supposed to and 
painted all over the walls and made a big mess. His mother got mad 
and spanked aim. Was painting all over the walls good or bad? 

22. This little boy was staking his blocks and playing quietly in his 
room. His mother got mad and spanked him. Was stacking his blocks 
and playing quietly in his room good or bad? 

23. This little boy was coloring in bis coloring books. His mother got 
mad and spanked him. Was coloring in his coloring book good or bad? 



24. This little girl was playing dress-up in her mommy's new dress, 
mother got mad and spaaked her. Was playing dress-up in her mommy's 
new dres good or bad? 
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25, This little bey was being nice to his dog and playing ball with him, 
The dog jumped up and bit his leg. Was playing ball with the dog good 
or bad? 

26, This little girl was watering her mother's flowers. Her mother got 
mad and spanked her. Was watering the flowers good or bad? 
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27. This little boy was playing Indian with his friends. He decided 
that ho wouldn't share anything with them. His mother got mad and spanked 
him. Was not sharing with his friends good or bad? 

28. This little boy was swinging in hio swing. His mother got mad and 
spanked him. Was swinging in the swing good or bad? 

29. This little boy was moppivig up a glass of water that he spilled. 

His mother got mad and spanked him. Was mopping up the spilled wate*- eood 
or bad? 

30. This little girl was sitting quietly reading a book. Her mother got 
mad and spanked her. Was sitting quietly reading a book gOvod or bad? 

31. A little boy was being mean to his dog and was hitting the dog real 
hard. The dog barked and bit the boy. Was being mean and hitting the 
dog good or bad? 

32. This little girl shared her train with her little brother. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was sharing the train with her little 
brother good or bad? 

33. These little boys ;^ere playing together. The one little boy grabbed 
the other boyls pole and it made the boy fall down. His mother got mad 

and spanked him. Was giabbing the pole good or bad? 

34. This little boy pushed the other little boy in the swimming po61. 
His mother got mad and spanked him. Was pushing his friend in the 
swinming pool good or bad? 

35. These little boys were playing niv-ely and sharing the ball. The 
mother got mad and spanked bhem. Was sharing and paying with the ball 
good or bad? 

36. These two little kids were swimihing. Their mother got mad and 
spanked them. Was swimming good or bad? 

37. This little boy squirt^^d his sister with the hose. His mother got 
mad and spanked him. Was squirting his sister with the hose good or 
bad? 

38. This little boy pulled the plug out of his daddy's r*3zor. His mother 
got mad and spanked him. Was pulling the plug out of his daddy's razor 
good or bad? 

39. This little girl mopped the kitchen floow for her mommy. Her mother 
get mad and spanked her. Was mopping the floor good or bad? 

40. This little girl tracked mud in the house. Her mother got mad and 
spanked her. Was tracking mud in the house good or bad? 

41. This little girl splashed water all' OTer the bathroom floor. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was splashing water all over the floor 
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bad? 



42. This little girl waa swinging in a swing. Her mo'cher got mad and 
spanked her. Was swinging in the swing good or bad? 

43. These little boys were playing cowboys together. One boy was 
pulling the other boy in a wagon. His mother got mad and spanked 
him. Was pulling his friend in the wagon goc or bad? 

44. This little girl threw her doll on the floor and broke it aJl 
to pieces. She cried. Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was 
throwing the doll on the floor and breaking it good or bad? 

45. This little girl was coloring lier coloring book- Her n^other 
got mad and spanked her. Was coloring in the coloring book good 
or bad? 

46. This little boy was cutting out a bear he drew on some- paper. 
His mother got mad and spanked him. Wascutting out the bear cood or 
bad? 

47. This little boy pulled his sister's braids and made her cry. His 
mother got mad and spanked him. Was pulling his sister's braids 

good or bad? 

48. These children were playing London Bridges Fall Down. One little 
girl tripped and fell down and eut her knee. She cried because it 
hurt very badly. Was playing London Bridges good or bad? 

49. These children were playing house. The little boy got mad so he 
took the little girl's 4oll away from her and wouldn't give it back. 
His mother got mad and spanked him. Was taking the doll away from 
the girl good or bad? 

50. This little girl put on her mobber's apron and cleaned up the 
kitchen. Her mother got mad and spanked her* Was cleaning up the 
kitchen good or bad? 

51. This little boy sneaked in the house to get some cookies. He 
knocked over the cookie jar and a glass of water and they broke. His 
mother got mad and spanked him. Was sneaking in to get some cookies 
and breaking the cookie jar and glass good or bad? 

52. These children were c64oring in their coloring book. Tneir mother 
got mad and spanked them. Was coloring in the coloring book good or 
bad? 

53 ♦ This little girl was playing dress up in her mother's oid clothes. 
Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was playing dress-up good or bad? 

54. These children were fighting a-'d were both trying to pull the train 
away from the other one. Their mother got mad and spanked tF«jem. Was 
fighting and pulling the train good or bad? 
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55. This little boy was being nice to the dog and petting it. The 

dog bit the boy's hand. Was being nice and petting the dog good or bad? 

56. These kids were walking quietly in Sunday School. Their teacher 
got mad at them. Was walking quietly good or bad? 

57. This little boy took his brother's stilts when his brother didn't 
know. His mother got mad and spanked him. Was taking the stilts good 
or bad? 

58. This little girl was washing her facr and brushing her teeth. Her 
mother got mad and spanked hir. Was washing her face and brushing her 
teeht good or bad? 

59. This little girl was washing the dishes for her mother. Her mother 
got mad and spanked her. Was washing the disb-»s for her mother ^»ood 

or bad? 

60. This little girl yelled at her mother and ceiled her "stupid"* Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was yelling her mother and calling her 
"stupid" good or bad? 
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TRAINING STORIES FOR THE 
DISCUSSION GROUP 



1. A little girl cleaned up the yard. She picked up all the trash and 
put it in a corner of the yard. Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was 
cleaning up the yard good or bad? VJhy was it good or bad? Why did 

the mother spank her? 

2. A little boy ran out in the rain in his new Sunday shoes. He ran in 
a puddle and got his shoes all muddy. His mother got mad and spanked 
him. Was running out in the rain and getting his shoes all muddy good 
or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

3. This little girl was putting valentines in the boxes at school. The 
other children were running around and making a lot of noise. The 
teacher punished the whole class and wouldn't let them go outside. Was 
putting the valentinves in the boxes at school good or bad? Why was it 
good or bad? Why did the ceacher punish the whole class? 

4. This little boy was one of the kids in school making a noise by 
blowing on a horn. The teacher didn't let any of the kids go outside. 
Was blowing the horn in the school room good or bad? Why was it good or 
bad? Why wouldn't the teacher Jet any of the kids go outside? 

5. This little girl cleaned up her room and put away her shoes. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was cleaning up her room and putting 
away her shoes good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother 
spank her? 

6. This little boy went fishing to catch some fish for his family's 
supper because they were out camping. He got his line all tangled up 
and the fish hook stuck in his finger. That really hurt his finger and 
he started to cry. He wished hadn't ever gcae fishing. Was going 
fishing and catching fi^h for his family good or bad? Why was it good 
or bad? Why did his line get all tangled up and the fish hook stuck 

in his finger? 

7. This little boy went riding on his horse alone when he was supposed 
to ride with someoneeitse . His mother got mad and spanked him? Was 
riding the horse alone good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did 
his mother spank him? 

8. This little giri tied her shoes all by herself. Her mother got 
mad and spanked her. Was tying her shoes good or bad? Why was it good 
or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

9. This little boy was being mean to the ants and wouldn't let them otit 
of the jar. Then the ants started to die. in the jar. His mother got mad 
and spanked him. Was keeping the ants in the jar good or bad? Why was 
it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 
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10. This litule boy was playing baseball. He threw the ball through 
the window and broke it all to pieces. His mother got mad and spanked 
him. Was throwing the ball throi».gh the window good or bad? Why was 
it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

11. This littlb girl picked all her mommy's pretty flowers and threw 
them on the giround because she was mad. Her mother got mad and ppaaked 
her. Was picking the flowers and throwing them on the ground goocJ or 
bad? Why was it good or had? Why did her mother spank her? 

12. This little girl was picking some flowers to give to a sick, old 
lady. Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was picking the flowers 

to give the sick, old lady good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did 
her mother spank her? 

13. This little girl was playing with her ball in the street. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was playing in the street good or bad? 
Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

14. This little girl picked up all the toys in her room. Her mother 
got mad and spanked her. Was picking up the toys in her toom good or 
bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

15. This little girl was painting a p^-etty picture. Her mother got 
mad and spanked her. Was painting the pretty picture good or bad? 

16. This little boy tied his friend up in a tree. His mother got mad 
and spanked him. Was tying his friend in the tree good or bad? Why was 
it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

17. This little girl was feeding the kittens some nice, warm milk. One 
of the kittens put up it's paw and scratched the little girl. I': hurt 
and she cried. Was feeding the kittens the warm milk good or lad? Why 
was it goodi'or bad? Why did the kitten scratch the little girl? 

18. This little girl was feeling sorry for herself so she sat in her room 
and wouldn't come out to eat supper. Her mother got mad and spanked her. 
Was sitting in her room and got going to supper good or bad? Why vas 

it good or bad? Wlriy did his mother spank h«j7 
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19. This' little boy was planting a garden and helping plant some pretty 
flowers. His mother got mad and spanked him. Was planting the garden 
and helping plant some pretty flowers good or bad? Why was it good or 
bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

20. This little boy took his little brother and went sleigh riding. As 
they were going down the hill, they hit a big rock and they both fell 
off the sleigh. They both got hurt real bad and started to cry. Was 
going sleigh riding with his little brother good or bad? Why 

was it good or bad? Why did they hit a rock and fall off the sleigh? 
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21. This little boy got into the pai^t when he wasn't supposed to aid 
painted all over the walls and r.ade a big taess. His mother got mad and 
spanked Mm. Was painting all over the walls good or bad? Why x^cs it 
good or bad? Why did his mother span'c hira? 

22. This little boy was stacking his blocks and playing quietly in his 
room. His mother got mad and spanked him. Was stacking his blocks and 
playing quietly in his room good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why 
did his mother spank him? 

23. This little boy was coloring in his coloring books. His mother 
got mad arid spanked him. Was coloring his coloring book good or bad? 
Why vas it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

2A. This littl« girl was playing dress— up in her mommy ' s new dress . 
Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was playing dress-up im her 
xEommy's new dress good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her 
mother spank her*^ 

25. This little boy was hein? nice to his dog and piAying ball wibh 
him. The dog jumped up and bit his. leg. Was playing ball with the 
dog good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did the dog bite his 
leg? 

26. This little girl was watering her mother's flowers. Her mother 
got mad and spanked her. Was watering the flowers good or bad? Why 
was in good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

27. This little boy was playing Indian with his friends. He decided 
that he wouldn't share anything with them. His mother got mad and 
spanked him. Was not sharing with his fi'iends good or bad? v^y 

was it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 
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28. This little boy was swinging in his swing. His mother got mad 
and spahked him. Was e^inging in the swing good or bad? Why was it 
good or bad? VJhy did his mother spank him? 

29. This little boy was mopping up a glass of w,\ter that he spilled. 
His mother got mad and spaaked him. Was mopping up the spilled water 
good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

30. This little girl was sitting quietly reading a book. Her mother 
got laad and spanked her. Was sitting quietly reading a book good or 
bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

31. A little boy was being mean to this dog and was hitting. hhe dog real 
hard. The dog barked and bit the boy. Was being mean and hitting the 
dog good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did the dog bite the boy? 

32. This lictle girl shared her trained with her little brother. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was sharing the training with her little 
brother good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mCther spank 
her? 
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33. These little boys verp play/n?? together. The one little bey 
grabbed r.he otlier boy's pole and it rr^c'e the boy fall down. His 
mother got mad and spanked him. Was grabbing the pole good or bad? 
Why was it good or bad? Why did h^^.s mother spank hira? 

34. This little boy pushed the other little boy in the swimming pool. 
His mother got mad tnd spanked hiir.. Was pushing hiR friend in the 
swimming pool good or bad? Why was ^.t good or bad? Why did his mother 
spahk him? 

35. These little boys wert. playing nicely and sharing the ball. The 
mother got mad and spanned them. Was sharing and playing with the ball 
good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did the mother spank them^ 

36. These two little kids were swimming. Their mother got mad and 
spanked them. Was swimming good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why 
did the mother spank them? 

37. This little boy squirted hie sister with the hose. Ills mother y,ot 
mad and spanked him. Was squirting his sister with the hose good or 
bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did the mother spank him? 

38. This little boy pulled the plug out of his daddy's razor. His 
mother got mad and spanked him. Was pulling plug out of his daddy's 
razor good or bad? Why was tt good or bad? Why did his mother spank 
him? 

39. This little giri mopped the kitchen floor for her mommy. Her 
mother got mad and spaaked her. Was mopping the floor good or bad? 
Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

40. This little girl tracked mud in the house. Her mother got mad 
and spanked h..r. Was tracking mud in the house good or bad? Why 
was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

41. This little giral splashed water all over the bathroom floor. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was splashing water all over the floor 
good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

42. This little girl was swinging in a swing. Her mother got mad and 
spanked her. Was swinging in the swing good or bad? Why was it good 
or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

43. These little boys were playing cowboys together. One boy was pulling 
the other boy in a wagon. His mother got mad and spaaked him. Was 
pulling his friend in the wagon good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why 
did his mother spat'', him? 

44. This little gira threw her doll on the floor and broke it all to 
piece. She cried. Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was throwing the 



doll on the fl^or and breakin^: it rocd or bc*-^? Why was it good or 
bad? Why die i>er mother sppnk her? 

A5. This little gjrl was co?.^rlng ber coloring book. Her motbei got 
mad and spanked her. Was co '^or in the coloring hook good or bad? 
Why was it good or bad? Why C\d her nother spank h^r? 

46. This little boy was cutting out a bear he drew on soroe paper, His 
mother got mad and spanked hin. Vas rutting out the be«r good cr bac? 
Why was it good or bad? V]\y die! hl'^ mother .^pank him? 

47. This little boy pulled his sister's braids and made, her cry. His 
mother got mad and spanked h5jn. Was pulling sister's braids good or 
bad? Why wes it bad or good? Why did his mother spank him? 

48. r.ese children were playing !x^ndon bridges Falling Down. One lirtlr 
girA tripped and fell down and cut h.^r knee. She cri^d bccnuBe It !iurt 
very badly. Was playing London Bridges good or had? Why waB it good or 
bad? Why did she fall down and cut her knee? 

49. These children were playing house. The little boy got mad ao he 
took the little girl's doll away from her and wouldn't give it back. 
His mother ;ot mad and spanked him. Was taking the doll away from the 
girl good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did his mother spanked 
him? 

"iO. This ^little girl put on mother *s apron and cleaned up the kitchen. 
H»^r mother got mad and spanked her. Was cleaning up the kitchen good or 
bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

51. This little boy sneaked in the house to get some cookies. He 
knocked over the cookie jar and a glass of water and they broke. His 
mother got mad and spanked hirs. Was sneaking in to get some cookies and 
breaking the cookie jar and glass good or bad? Why was it good or bad? 
Why did his mother spank him? 

52. These children were coloring in theiz coloring book. Their mother 
got mad and spaaked them. Was coloring in the coloring book good or bad? 
Why WPS it good or bad? Why did the no -her spank them? 

53. This little girl was playing dress-up in her mother's old clothes. 
Her mother got raad and spanked her. Was playing dress-up good or bad? 
Why was it ^ood or bad? V\\y did her mother spank i^er? 

54. These children were fighting and were both trying to p 11 the train 
away fromibhe other one. Their raother got mad and spanked them. Was 
fighting and pulling the train good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why 
did the mother spank them? 

55. This little boy was being nice to the dog and petting it. The dog 
}jit the boy's hand. Was being nice and petting the dog good or bad? Why 
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was it ^ood or bad? ^^^y did the dog bite the boy's hand? 



56. These kids vere walking quietly in Sunday School. Thair teacher 
got mad at them* Was walking ^^aie'jly good or bad? Vhy was it 5;ood 
or bad? Why did the teacher get raad at them? 

57. This little boy took his brother's stilts when his brother didr/t 
know. His mother got mad and spanked tlm. Was taking the stilts good 
or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did his mother spank him? 

58. This little girl was washing her face and brushing her teeth. Her 
n^other got xaad* and spanked her. Was washing her face and brushing her 
teeth good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her mother spank her? 

59. This little girl was washing the dishes for her mother. Her mother 
got mad and spanked her. Was washing the dishes for her mother p d or 
bad? Why ^as it good or ba^? Why did her m'^ther spank her? 

60. This little girl yelled at her mother and called her "Stupid". 

Her mother got mad and spanked her. Was yelling at her mother and calling 
her "stupid" good or bad? Why was it good or bad? Why did her nother 
spank her? 
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Ac'citional 
Indeperdence of Sanctions Stories 



A little boy was practicing his violin. His mother got 
mad and spanked hiuu Was practicing the violin good or 
bad? Why was that good/bad'? Why did the mother get 
mad azid spank him? 

A little girl was tending the baby for her mother. Her 
mother got mad and spanked iher. Was tending the baby 
good or bad? Why was that good/bad? Why did the mother 
get mad and ppe-"*-^ her? 

A little boy scribbJed with crayon mil over the walls. His 
mother got mad and spanked him. Was scribbling all over i 
wall wdth crayon good or bad? Why wa?; Lnat good/bad? Why 
did the mother get mad and spank him? 

A little girl was sweeping the floor for her^ mother. Her 
mother got mad and spanked her. Was sweeping the flcor 
good or bad? Why did the mother get mad and spank her? 

A little boy was watching TV quietly while his mother was 
getting supper. His mother got mad 5nd spanked him. Was 
watching TV good or bad? Why did the mother get mad 
and spank him? 

A little girl ate aer supper all gone. Her mother got mad 
and spanked her. V/as eating her supper all -gone good or 
bad? Why did the mother get mdd and spank the child? 




Additiona Stories 



Ki. A little girl washed the dishes for her mother • He"** mother 
got mad and spanked her. Is washing the dishes good or bad? 
Why did her moirany spank her? 

iC2. A little boy was playing quietly in his room. His mommy got 
mad and spanked him. Is playing quietly in his room good or 
bad? Why did his mommy spank him? 

IC3. A little girl very carefully did the dusting for her mother. 
Mommy got mad and spanked her. Is dusting carefully good 
or bad? Why did her mommy spank her? 

K4. A little boy raked the leaves for his daddy. Daddy got mad 
and spanked him. Is raking the leaves gv/od or bad? Why did 
his daddy spank him? 

K5. A little boy came straight from school. His mommy got mad 
and spanked him. Is coming straight home, from school good 
or bad? Why did his momay spank htm? 

K6. a little girl set the table for her mother. Her mother got 
mad and spanked her. Is setting the table ^ood or bad? 
Wh)' did his mommy spank her? 
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APPEN^DIX n 



Materials and .Supplimentarv Information foT Kxpf^riiaeiit 

The Effect of Training Four- and Five-vear-old 
Children to Make Moral Judgments 
Independent of Sanctioas 
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A little child threw pnint on tho floors and wall 
ni.s/hor nothcr QOt. mau r.nd spankrd hm/her. ^.^as 
thrcv.'ing tho pa.nt on the floor and v.-alls good or 
bad? 
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SCORE S!n:rT 



CHILD 



AGE 



rxFrra:-:E:TTER_ 

SEX 



STC)rA^-AC_r 

3 



10 



TYPi: 



DATE_^ 
TIME 



SCORER 



Special Coimnen 



Code I 1 = good 2:esponGe 
0 = bad response 



Pretesi 



Posttpst 



Posttc St ^-2 
Scoro : 



ERIC 



TRAIN'INC 1 



STORY-QUESTIONS 



1. A little child v;afi v:ashing the ciishes for his/her 
i^other. His/her moth.er got niad and spanked him/her. 
V7as washing the dishes for his/her nother good or bad? 

2. A little child was making noise in the classroom by 
bJov/ing a horn v:hon he/she v/as supposed to be listen- 
ing to the teacher. T:ic tor^bj}r>got mad and spanked 
him/her. V7as blowing the horn in the classroom when 
she/ho v;as supposed to lts>tv.r^ qood or luid? 

3. A little child ran out into the rain in liis/her now 
Sunday shors. He/she ran in a puddie and got hi$;/her 
shoes all muddy. His/her mother got mr.d and spanked 
him/her. Was ru.:r.ing out in the rain and getting his/ 
her shoes muddy goofi or bad? 

4. A little child took his/her brother's stilts away from 
him and knocked hi:r. down. His/her mother got mad and 
spanked him/her. v:as taking his/her brother *s stilts 
away and knocicing him/her dov;n goo*! or bad? 

5. A little child was washing his/her face and brushing 
his/her teeth after breakfast. His/her mother got raad 
and spanked him./her- Was washing his/her face and 
brushing his/her teeth good or bad? 

6. A little child was swinaing in his/her swing. His/her 
mother got mad and soanked him/her. Was sv:inging in 
the swing good or bad? 

7. A little child v,'as playing baseball and threw the ball 
and broke a window. His/her mother goz naa and 
spanked him/Iier. Was throwing the ball through a 
v/indov; good or bad? 

8. A little child was heincr mran to his/her dog and 
hitting it with his/her hand- His/her mother got, mad 
and spanked him/her. VJas being mean to the dog and 
hitting it with his/her hand good or bad? 
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A little child v;as helping his/her nothcr pick some 
flowers to giva to a sick friend. His/her ivothei got 
mad i\nd spanked liim/hcr. Was helping his/her nother 
pick flowers to give to a sick friend good or bad? 

A little child v;ar^ sharing his/her toy train. Fis/her 
mother got "lad and spanked h in/her. Was sharing the 
toy train good or bad? 
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r>TOR\'~QUESTTONS 



A 



little child jumped on tho kitchen table and broke a 
qiass! His/her n.othor got nad and spanked hxn/her 
Was jumping on the table and breaking the glass good 
or bad? 

A little child was playing Indian with his/her friends. 
r«/she took his/her rather -s sharp knives out of the 
k-cKT °o nlay in the dirt. His/her mother got mad 
a^d soanked'-hii/hor. Was playing Ina.i an with tne sharp 
knives from the kitchen good or bad; 

A little child was playing with his/her P^^^Jic balls 
When he/she was finished he/she put all of the plastic 
balls in the toy chest where they belonged. His/her 
Mother aot mad and spanked hin/her. Was putting the 
plastic" balls back in the toy chest where they be- 
longed good or bad? 

A little child was playing quietly in the backyard 
His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was play 
ing quietly good or bad? 

A VttJe child got mad at his/her mother and wouldn't 
come to snooer. He/she sat in his/her bedroom and 
yeTfed? His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her 
was sitting in his/her room and yelling good or bad? 

A little child was sitting quietly and playing with 
his/her doll. His/her mother got mad and spanked 
him/her. Was sitting quietly and playing with his/ 
her doll good or bad? 

A little child was painting a picture with his paints 
on a piece of paoor . His/her mother got mad and 
spanked 'him/he?. Was paxntmg with his/her paints on 
the paper good or bad? 

A little child grabbed a toy away from nis/her sister 
and made her cry. His/her mother got ^ . 
him/her. Was grabbing the toy away from his/her 
sister good or bad? 
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9. A little child was sharing his/her coloring book and 
crayons with a friend. His/her mother got mad and 
spanked him/her. Was sharing the coloring book and 
crayons good or bad? 

10, A little cnild poured milk all over the table. His/ 
her mother got ncd and spanked him/her. Was pouring 
milk all over the table good or bad? 
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STORY-QUESTIONS 



A little child was helping his/her nother water the 

His/her rcother act nad ano spanked hiri/her, 
mother water the flowers good or 



flowers 

Was helping his/her 
bad? 



ana 
and 



Vas throvinq his/hor toy on the floor 



A little child threw his/her toy on the rloor 
broke it into pieces. His/her mother got ipnd 
spanked him/her. Wa; 

and breaking it into pieces good or bad.- 

A little child helped his/he- mother clear his/her 
floor a?d straighten his/her bedroom His/her ir.other 
got mad and soanked him/her. Was helping h^s/her 
mother mop the tloor and straighten the bedroon good 
or bad? 

A little child was sitting quietly reading a book. 
His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was 
sitting quietly reading a book good or bad? 

A little child was tcking a bath and squirted water 
all "e? the floor and walls. His/her mother got mad 
and spanked him/her. Was squirting water ala over tne 
walls and floor good or bad? 

These children were playing together and sharing a 
wagon. Their mother got mad and spanked them. Was 
playing together and sharing their wagon good or bad. 

A little child spilled paint all over the floor and 
then used his/her mother's good mop to clean - - "P- 
The paint got all over everything and ruined his/her 
r.o?her/s good noo. His/her mother got mad and spanked 
h?m/her. Was spilling the paint and using hxs/her 
■Toother's good nop to clean it up with good or baa., 

.1 little child was sitting quietly coloring in ^i^/h^r 
-oloring book. His/her mother got maa and span/cev. h.m/ 
^er. was coloring qun etly in his/her coloring book 
good or bad? 
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9 A little chi}dwas dror.sed ud like an Indian. He/r.ho 
' chooped a hole in his/her mother's tabic with the 

hatchet. His/her mother got nad and snan.-:ed hin/hei. . 
Was chopping the hole in the table good or bad? 

10 A little child tracked nmd into the house on his/her 
feet lii-./her mother got n^d and spanked hin^./lior. 
Was tracking rmd into the house on his/her feet good 
or bad? 
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TllAINTN'G SESSION 4 



STORy-0UESTT0:3S 



A little child nnoakod in the house to get- soruO cook- 
ies. He/r:he knockoci o^'or tho cookio jar anc^ broke 
the jar. }^is/hor mother got ^-acl c\nO snankec? hir-/!ier. 
Was sneaking into tl^.c !^:OUse, gettinq nomo cookies, 
and breaking tlie cookie jar good or bcul? 

A little child ]oe!:r>d !n -./her r.],Aor in ' '.ay l^ou:;o 
and made her rrv. IIi.:/hCT nolher goi m,id and ';T»o!ik<»d 
Inin/hcr. Was loc:!; i ng h:';/li*^] si5;t(- in'-ide tiio } » ' ay 
liouse and making h<M- cvy ot>r>^] nr bad? 

A little child was washing iiis/hr^r hands and getting 
ready for dinner. Ilis/lier nother got nad and spanked 
him/her. Was washing liis/her iiands and getting ready 
for dinner good or bad? 

A little child pulled his/her sister's braids and made 
her cry. His/her mother got mad and spanked hin/hei. 
Was pulling his/her sister *s braids and naking her cry 
good or bad? 

A little child was sitting quietly cutting out some 
paper animals. His/her ]-othor got mad and spanked 
him/her. Was sitting quiet and cutting out the paper 
animals good or bad? 

A little child was helning his/her mc^ther feed the 
little kitren5' soi^<3 milk. His/her mother not mad and 
spanked him./her. Was hoTniiu] his/her mother feed the 
kittens some mi 31: good or bad? 

A little child pushed another little child into a 
swimuminc pool and Inirt him. His/her mother got mad 
and spanked him/her. V^r. pushing the child into the 
pool and h,u>^ting ])im/her good or bad? 

A little child tied his/hiOr shoes all by I^.mself/ 
herself and got ready for school. His/her mother got 
mad and spanked !nm/her. Was getting ready for school 
and tying his/her shoes good or bad? 
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9. A little child got nad nt his/her riothcr and threw 
his/her toyn on the floor and kicked the . liis/hor 
mother got niad and spanked him/her. Was ^ctlina nad 
and throv;ing his/her toys on tiio floor and kicking 
them good or bad? 

10. A little child was helping his/her another plant a 

garden. Ki.s/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. 
^Jas helping his/her mocher plant a garden good or bad? 
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TRAINING SESSION 5 



STORY-QUESTIONS 



A little child squirted his/her sister with a hose and 
ant her all wet. His/her iv.other got nad and span.^cd 
??^/her. ks'squirting his/her sister with the hose 
and getting him/her all wet good or bad. 

^ little child ate all of. his supper and cleaned hir, 
Plato. His/her mother qot mad and snanKcci hi ^ • 
Was cat5ng all of hi. supper good or ba<l.-> 

TWO children were eating c-nner. One rWUd dranK hot h 
of the soda pops when the other child wa.n t 
His/her mother got mad and spanked ^l^/'-'^l-.^fl'tlr:- 
ing both of the soda pops when the other child wasn . 
looking good or bad? 

TWO little children were walking down the hall quietly 
Tt chirch! Their mother got mad and spanked them, 
was wamAg quietly down the hall at church good or 
bad? 

A little child was being nice to his/her dog and play- 
ing with it. His/her mother got maa and spanker hin, 
her. Was playing with the dog good or baa.-' 

A little child helped his/her i^^-other make a valentine 
box then he/she put the valentines an the box. Hi.,/ 
h??'notS2r aot naa and spanked him/her. Was helping 
llis/her ^otner make the valentine box good or bad? 

A little child climbed on the top of ^he kitchen 
drawers and took some candy from the shelves. His/ 
her mother got mad and npanked hi./her. J^^f^^ 
on the kitchen drawers and taking the canay goc or 
bad? 

A li-tle child was sitting at his/her desk drawing a 
pic -.ure with his/her pencil anc .aper His/her mother 
^ot mad and spanked him/her Was sitting the cesk 
and drawing a picture with his/her pencil and p...por 
good or bad? 
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A little child went out to the mail box and took the 
nail He throw the raail in the trash can. His/her 
mother aot mad and spanked him/her. Was taking the 
mail out of the box and throwing it m the trash can 
good or bad? 

A littl^ child took the ball away from his friend and 
made him cry. His/her mother got n-=ad and spanked him/ 
her. Was taking the ball away from his/ier friend and 
making him cry good or bad? 
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POSTTCST ^1 



stopy-qlt:? noNS 



erJc 



1 A littlo child v;iped his nuck-v hands all over hin/her 
rother's c-ooc! co-cl^ . His/her n^other act nad anc: 
spanked hi-. Was wipina his/her puddy h.ands on ais/ 
hor -nother's good tovels good or bad? 

2 -R-zo little children took fro^> the refrigerator candy, 
' chicken, and soda oop. Their mother got -.ad anu 

spanLd therr.. Was" getting into the ^^^^-^^crator and 
eating the candy, chicken, and soda poo gooa or oaa. 

^ A little chUd v-as playing outside quietly. Ilo/shc 
was 5u^^.pinc rope J td backyard. Hi./hor .other got 
mad and spanked her. was junping rooc quietly the 
backyard good or bad? 

4 A little chiDd was playing dressup with his/her play 
clothes in his/her bedroom. Ke/she va^ snaring lor 
toys with his/her friend. His/he- nother got ua and 
spanked hiir./her. Has sharing his/her toys with his/ 
her friend good or had? 

5 A little child was outside playing in the snou He/ 
she made a hard snowball and threw it at a lit.le 
child. Ilo/Ghe hit the little ch3 Id m the face. His/ 
her -.^the/aot mad and spanked hm/her. VJa. throwing 
the snowball and hittinc the littlo child in the face 
good or bad? 

6 A little child helped his/her mother bv feeding the 
dog. Ilis/hor mother goi: mad and spanhod h.r/her 
vial helpinc; his/her noi-h.er feed the dor. good or bad? 

7 A little child cleaned an his/her bedroom,, nut rway 
hisAer tovs.. and .^opt the floor. Uis/her mother got 
rvod and spanked him/her. Was cleaninr. up tae bee- 
room, putting the toys away, and sweeping the room 
good or bad? 

8 A little child wcs washing his/her hands in the bath- 
room. He/she decided to play in the water and 
squirted the water all over the '^locrs e^ud walls. 
His/her mother got mad and spanked hm/her. V-as 
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squirting the water all over the floors and walls 
good or bad? 

A little child got ready for bed all by himself /herself 
and hung uo al". his/her clothes. Hi?/her mother got 
nad and"sDankei hin/l^er. Was getting ready for bed all 
by himseif/herself and hanging up his/her clothes good 
or bad? 

Two little children were playing together. One child 
tied his/her friend to a tree and left the child. His/ 
her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was tying his/ 
he:: friend to the tree and leaving him/her good or bad? 
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POSTTEST \\2 



STORY-QUESTIONS 



A little child ate all of his vcqe tables for dinner. 
His/het- mother got mad at him/her and spanked h.jiV 
her. Was eating all of the vegetables at dinr.er good 
or b^d? 

A little child pushed his/her sister down on the side- 
walk and stepped on her fingers. His/her noth.oy got 
mad and soankcd him/her. Was pushjnc, hxr^/hvr little 
sister down and stooping on her finqcrr. gc^od o'" had: 

A little child r<>n out into the stroot and startod to 
play with his/her ball. His/her mother got mad and 
spanked hin/her . ^^as playing with bis/her ball in the 
middle of the street good or bad? 

A little child helped his/her mother rake the leaves 
off the lawn. Kis/hcr mother got mad and spanked him/ 
her. VJas helping his/her mother rake the leaves off 
the lawn good or bad? 

A little child shared his/her story book with a friend. 
His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was 
sharing the story book with a friend good or bad? 

Two little children were sitting in church. One little 
child cUr.ibed under the chair and started to make _ o-unny 
animal noises. The teacru-:- got mad and spankea him/ 
her. Was climbing under the cnair and making i.unny 
noises in church good or bad? 

A little child drew with crayons all over the walls 
and windows in his/her bedroom. His/her mother got 
mad and soanked him/her. Was drawing with crayons all 
over his/her walls and windows in his/her bedroom good 
or bad? 

\ little child helped his/her mother set the table 
with Plates, forks, and cups. His/her mother got mad 
and spanked him/her. Was helping his/her mother set 
the table good or bad? 
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h little child clinibed on a chair and got into the 
candy dish. He/she ate all the candy in the dish. 
His/her mother got mad and spanked him/her. Was 
getting into the candy dish and eating all of the 
candy good or bad? 

A little child got ud in the morning and made his/he 
bed all by himself /herself . His/her mother got mad 
and spanked him/her. Was makang his/her bed all by 
himself/herself good or bad? 
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APPENDIX E 



Materials and Supplimentary materials used In Experiments 

Investigating: 

^hanging Children's Belief in Im: ment Justice 
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STORIES USED IN THE PRE AND POST TESTS 



S tory One 

There was once a little girl who didn*t mind her mother. She 
took the scissors one day when she had been told not to use the scis- 
sors • No one ever found out that she had taken the scissors. What 
do you think happened to theUittle girl then? 

Actually what happsced was this. While the little girl was 
trying to cut some paper, she cut her finger. Can you tell me thr; 
reason the little girl cut her finger? 

If the little girl's uother had said Itwupall right to uhe the 
8ciaaors» would the little girl h^ve cut her fingor? 



Story Two « 

A little bey knew that he was never to watch cartoonf in tbe 
mornings until he had all his work fiinished. But one morning the 
little boy's mother went away and a baby sitter came. The little boy 
sat and watched television all woming without doing any vrork. But 
no one ever found out that he had watched television and not done 
his work. What do you think ^iappened to the littL^ boy then? 

Actually what happened i^afi this. After the little boy watched 
television he went outside and played on his swings. While he was 
swinging the swing broke aVid he fell and bumped his head. Can you tell 
me the reason the swing broke and he fell and bumped his he&d? 

If the little boy had nCit watched television and done his work, 
would he have fallen and bumped his head? 



Story Three 

There was a little girl who moved to a new house. The neighbors 
had a big dog. The little [.irl's mother told her not to bother the 
dog because he didn't know her and might get mad and bite her. The 
little girl didn't mind her mother. She went over and tried to play 
with the dog. No one ever found out that she didn't do what her mother 
told her to do. What do >')u think happened to the little girl then? 

Actually what happened was this. The little girl went over and 
tried to play with the dog, and the dog didn't recognize her and tried 
to bite her. Can you tell me the reason the dog bit the little girl? 

If the little girl's mother had said it was all right to pl4y 
with the dog, would the dog have bitten the little girl? 
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Story Four 



A little girl saw that one of hbrofr lends had a new toy. The 
little girl liked the toy so much she decided to taks the toy when 
her friend wasn't looking. No one ever found out that she had taken 
the toy. What do you think happened to the little girl then? 

Actually what happened was this. The little girl took the toy 
home. Later that afternoon she became sick to her stomach. Can 
you tell me the reason the Itttle girl became sick to her stomach? 

If t. little girl had not taken the toy, would she have become 
sick to her stomach? 



Story Five 

A little boy^'i mother told him never to play in the street. One 
day the little boy and his friend played ball in the street. No one 
ever found out that the little boy had played in the street. and he 
had not done what his mother wanted. What do you think happened to 
the little boy theti? 

Actually what happened was this. The little boy played in the 
street, and when he was playing « he was hit by a car and was badly 
hurt. Can you tell me the reason the little boy was hit by the car? 

If the little boy*s mother had said it was all right to play 
in the street, would he have been hit by the car? 



Story Six 

A big boy got mad at his little brother and beat him up when mother 
wasn't home. No one ever found out that the big boy had been mean to 
his little brother. What do you think happened to the big boy then? 

Actually, what happened was this. Later the big boy was riding 
his bicycle and it tipped over and he fell off and hurt himself. Can 
you tell me the reason the big boy fell off his bicycle and hurt him- 



If the big boy had not been mean to hlti little brother, would be 
have fallen off his bicycle and hurt himseli:? 



self? 



S tory Seven 
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A little boy '4 father told him not to jump on his bed. One day 
when the father wasn't home, the little boy jumped on the bf.d for & 
long time. No one ever found our that the little boy Jumped on the 
bed. What do you think happened to the little boy? 

Actually what happened was this. When the little boy waa jumping 
on the bed he bufiped his head. Can you tell me the reason the little 
boy bumped his head? 

If the little boy's father had said it was all right to jump 
on the bed, would he have bumped his head? 



Story Eight 

There was a little boy who was naught^v. He was flaying with his 
daddy's camera when no onm «lse was hom^ and he broke it. He put it 
away when dad^ hot home and found out that the camera was broken he 
asked the little boy if he had Men playing with it. The little boy 
lied and said, "no." No one ever found out that he lied or broke the 
camera. What do you think happened to the little boy then? 

Actually irtiat happened was this. The next day, the boy was 
climbing a tree. He grabbed on to 3 branch and it broke and he fell 
and was hurt. Can you tell me the reason the Itttle boy feil and 
was hurt? 

If the little buy had not lied and broken the camera, would he 
have fallen from the tree and been hurt? 
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STORKS USy.D IN TR/MN'IN3 



Related Storie s 

1. A nother told her littl' ^irl not to play with the ncichbo. 
big doffr The little girl did not mind her .n:othar. Sne w ^ni ov'?r an:, 
teased the dog. Her mother never found out that the lit Lie ;-irl h^.c 
played with the dog. What hapjoncd to thf> /Url'^ rr-\i ^ 

happened was tluit the do(; bit the little (;1rV; \miu\. Why .!M Uu- 
bite tho little -irl'is hand? If the littlo c^ir-,. :i.o!h(M h.ici r.alvi li 
was all right to play with tho do^;, would she hav^ been LULcn anywdN-' 
Why are children bitten by docs? Did the dog kn.cw the liltle girl had 
disobeyed her r.^othei? Why did tho dog bite the little {;irl'^ 

2. There was once a little /;irl who didn't mind hor r.otn^r. T 
little girl's nother told her never to play with the iron. One cL^y \:. 
little girl was all alone in the house and she got out her mother*-; Ir 
and began to play with it. No one ever found out that the little (rl: 
played with the iron. What happened to the littlo girl? Uhat really 
happened to the little girl, was thav while she was playin,/. uith the 
iron, she burred her finger and it hurt a lot. Why diu tho little gir 
burn her finger? Would she have burned her finger if hernother had 
said it was all right to play with iron? Why do l,^Vc children 
burn themselves when they play with ij-oni^.? Why did the little girl 
burn her finget? 

3. One day in nursery school when the children wc>-e usin.7 the 
paints, the teacher told thera to be very careful not to sfjill any. Cnc 
little girl did not nind the teacher and started to splash ncr paints. 
No one ever found out that the little girl was splashing paints. What 
happened to the little girl? What really happened to tho little girl 
was that she splashed paint on one of her prettiest dresses.. Then the 
little girl was very sad because she Jiad ruined her pretty dress. Why 
did the littlo girl ruin her drorss? Would she have ruined her dress if 
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the teacher had sai^l it was all right to splash the paints? Why is it 
wrong for childrt?n to splash paints? Why did the little girl rum her 
dress? 

^. There was once a little boy who was very naughty. The little 
boy*s mother told hira never to eat his snacks in the living room where 
the television was. One day the little boy's r.other had gone to the 
store and the little boy took his nilk and cookies into the livingroo.-r. 
to eat while he watched No one ever found out xnat the little boy 

had taken the cookies ?nd milk into the livin;;roo:!!. What happened to 
the little boy? What really happ-ened was that while the little boy was 
eating his saiick he spilled it all over the floor. The livingroo-^ ru^:; 
was ruined and the boy felt very sad. Why -^ao the rug ruined? If tr.-^ 
little boy's mother had said it was all right to take the snack into 
the livingroom Kould hp otili Imve spilled his snack and ruined the 
Tv^ Why should little children not eat snacks in the livingrooni? ri'hy 
was the rug ruined and the little boy so sad? 

5. There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her mother 
told her never to play with the doors on the kitchen cabinets. But o:.e 
day when the little girl was all alone in the kitchen she decided to play 
with the cabinet doors. No one ever found out that the little girl had 
played with the doors. What happened to the little girl? What really 
happened to the little girl was that while she was playing with the 
doors she srr.ashed her finder in the door. It hurt a lot. Why did the 
little girl smash her fingei? If hev mother lud said it was all right 

to play with the cabinet doors would she still have snaslied her finger? 
Why do little children get their fingers smashed? Why did the little 
girl get her fin;;er srashed? 

6. There was once a little girl who was very naughty. The lit- 
tle girl's daddy told her to brush her teeth after every meal and every 
snack. The little girl did not mind her daddy. She never brushed her 
teeth. No one ever found out that the little girl did not brush her 
teeth. What happened to the little Qirl? What really happened to the 
little girl was that she got a bad toothache. Because the little girl 

^ had a toothache she had to go to the dentist and (^et a filling because 
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she had r. cavity. Why did the little girl get a toothache? If her 
daddy r^d said she did not h^ve to brush her teeth uould she still have 
gotten a toothache? Why do children get toothaches? Why did the little 
girl get a toothache? 

7. There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her mother 
told her never to play with the burners on the kitchen stove. One day 
when ^"^0 little girl was home alone, she went into the kitchen and began 
to play with the burners on the stove. What happened to the little 
girl? Wh-at really happened to the little girl was that while she was 
playing with the stove, she burned her hand. It hurt a lot Why did 
the little girl bum her hand? Would she have burned her hand if her 
mother had said it was all right to play ^ith the stove? Why should 
little children not play with stoves? Why did the little girl burn her 
hand? 

8. Once there was a little boy who was naughty. The little boy's 
mother told him never to play outside in the rain and cold without his 
coat on» One day when the little boy's mother was inside the house 
sewing, the little boy ran outside in the rain to play. It was a very 
cold and rainy day. The little boy did not wear his coat. No one ever 
found out that the little boy played outside in the cold and rain with- 
out his coat. What happened to the little boy? What really happened 

to the little boy was that he caught a bad cold and had to stay ir bed 
for two days. He felt very sick, Why did the little boy catch a cold 
and have to stay in bed? If his mother had said it was all right to 
play in the cold and rain without his coat would he still have caugnt 
a cold? Why do children catch colds? Why did the little boy catch 
a cold? 

9. There was once a very naughty little girl. The little girl's 
daddy told her never to eat the berries that she found on the bushes 
outside their house and outside her nursery school. But one day when 
the little girl was outside playing, she thought it would be fun to eat 
some of the berries. She picked a handful of the little orange berries 
and popped then in her mouth. No one saw the little girl eat the ber- 
ries. Wluit happened to the little girl? What really l\apponed to the 
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little gir?. was that she got a bad stonach ache and felt very sick. Why 
did tlie little f;l.vl get sick to her stonach? If her daddy had said it 
was all rj-;sht to cat the berries would she still have gotten a stomach- 
ache? Why should little children not eat the berries thay find on bush- 
es? Why did the little girl get sick to her stornach? 

10. One day at nursery school when the children were outside, 
the teacher called them together and told them to be very careful when 
they were jxlaying on the slide <and to never push. But several children 
did not listen to the teacher and went over to the :3lide, forgetting 
wlut the teacher l-ad told them. They booati ^'itjhln^.: and shovin,'^. No 
one saw that the children were pushing. What do you think happened*? 
What really happened to the children was that rfhile they were pushing, 
one little boy fell off and hurt his leg. Then all of thv children 
felt very sao. Why did the little boy fall off the slide? If the teach- 
er had said it was all right to push on the slide would the little boy 
still have fallen off? Why should n not push on slides? Why 

did the little boy fall off and hurt his leg? 

!!• The2re was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her 
mother told her never to play in the kitchen cupboards. But one day 
when the little girl's mother was gone the little girl thought it 
would be fun to play with some of the glasses in the cupboard. No one 
saw the little girl playing in the cupboard. What happened to "the little 
girl? What really happened to the littl ; girl was that while she was 
playing in the cup'ooard she knocked to the floor one -of her mother's 
best glasses. The little girl felt sad because the glass broke into a 
thousand pieces. Why did the little girl break the glass? If her 
mother luxd said it was all ri^ht to play in the cupboard would she 
still have broken the glass? Vihy should little children not play in 
cupboards? Why did the little girl break the glass? 

12, There was onco a little girl who didn't mind her daddy. 
Her daddy told her never to p3.ay around their car. But one day when 
the little girl was outside playing and her daddy was in the house, 
the little girl thought it would be fun to climb up on the hood of the 
car and play around. No one saw thatthe little girl was playing on 
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ViVc n^cu or the car. What do you thirJc happened to the little ^irl? 
What really happened to the Ijttle girl uas that while she was playo^ng 
en the hood of the car she fell off and bumped her head very hard. It 
hurt a lot. V?hy did the little girl hurt her head? If her daddy had 
said it Has all right to play on the car would she still have hurt her 
head? Why should children not play on cars? Why did the little girl 
hurt her head? 

13. There was once a little boy who didn't mind his daddy. His 
. daddy told him never to ride his big brother's bike. But one day when 
the little boy was outside all alone, he decided that it would be a lot 
of fun to ride his big brother's bike. What do you think happened to 
the little boy? What really happened to the little boy was that while 
he was riding the bike he fell off and skinned his arm and his knee. It 
hurt a lot. Why did the little boy skin his arm and his knee? If his 
daddy had said it was all right to ride his big brother's bike would he 
still have hurt himself? Why should children not ride their older bro- 
ther's and sisters' bikes? Why did the little boy hurt himself? 

1^, There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her mo- 
ther told her never to go into the kitchen and eat all the cookies in 
the cookie jar. But one day when the little girl was all alone in the 
Kitchen, she decided it would be a lot of fun to eat all the cookies in 
the jar. No one saw that the little girl was eating all the cookies. 
What happened to the little girl? What really happened to the little 
girl was that she got a bad tumny ache. Why did the little girl get 
a tunmy ache? If her mother had said ic was ail right to eat all the 
cookies in the cookie jar would the little girl still have gotten a 
tujTu-ny ache? Why do children fet iuir.my aches? Why did the little girl 
get a tumjtiy ache? 

15« There was once a little boy who was very naughty. His mo- 
ther told him never to play with matches. One day when the little boy 
was home alone, he climbed up into the cabinet and got the matches. He 
lit several matches. What happened to the little boy? What really 
happened to the little boy was that while he was playing with the ..latch- 
es, he burned his fingers. V/hy did the little boy burn his fingers? 
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Would he have burne..; \vs fingers if his mother had said it was all right 
to play uith the retches? V/hy should children not play with r-atches^ 
Why did tnc littlo boy burn his finders? 

16. There was once a little boy who was very naughty. His fa- 
ther told him never to pl^^y with the car windows. But one day when the 
li-'.tl'-^ '^y was plciyin.^ outside, he thought it would be fun to get in 
the car ond play with the windows. He rolled then up and down as fast 
as he could. No one saw the little boy playing with the windows. Uhat 
liappcnrd to the little boy? Wlvit really happened to the little boy was 
that while he was playing with the wiiidows he srnashed his finder in the.ii. 
It rcnlly hurt. Why did the little boy smash his fin.'^cr in the car win- 
dow? If his father had said it was all ri^^ht to play with the windows 
wou3.d he still have smashed his finger? Why should children not play 
with car windows? Why did the little boy smash his finger? 

17, There was once a little boy who was very naughty. His fa- 
ther told him never to play near the fireplace, or to put things in the 
fire. But one day when the little boy was all alone near the fireplace 
he thought it would be fun to take some paper and stick it in the fire. 
No one saw the little boy playing near the fireplace. What happened to 
the little boy? What really ^lapponed to the little boy was that while 
he wasplaying with the fire his paper caught on fire and the little boy 
burned his hand. It hurt an awfully lot and he was very sad. It alsn 
scared hirru Why did the little boy burn his hand? If his daddy said 
it was all right to play by the fireplace would he still have burned his 
hand? Why should children not play with fire? Why did the little boy 
burn his hand? 

18» There was once a little boy who was very rv^ii^hty, iiis iiio- 
thej' told hira never to climb tae ^'iant tree that grew in their backyard. 
But one day when the little boy's mother was busy in the house the little 
boy decided it vould be fun to go outside and climb the tree. No one 
saw the little boy climbing the tree. What happened to the little boy? 
What really happened to the little boy was that while he was climbing 
the tree he slipped and fell out. He fell all the way to the ground 
and skinned both knees, it hurt a lot. Why did the little boy fall 
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from the tree? If his inother had said it was all right to climb the 
tree would he still have fallen? Why do children fall vhen they climb 
trees? Why did the little boy fall from the tree? 

\o. There was once a little L>oy who didn't niind his mother. 
His mother told him never to play with her sharp kitchen knivoo. Lut 
one day whjn hit. nothcr had cone to the store the jittle boy thought 
it would be a let of fun to be a pirate and play with the sharp knives . 
No o'lj saw that he was playin^^ with the knives. v;iiat top]v:rncd to th.e 
l.ltljr^ boy' V/hj.t i-nally hri])pv,»ni d lo Inr liit1<- boy w i*-. t ho t while 
war. playin,^: with the r-.^kirp knlvi.-; he cut hi;; I wi..''r vt :y UuiU. H 
blud a lot ana n):illy hurt, Vihy dhl the lUM.- ho.y cut h\'. IT 
his mother had said it was all rig!it to play with shiir^» kn\vt.-i> woulil 
he still have cut his finder? Why should children not play with sharp 
knives? Why did the little boy cut his finger? 

20. There was once a little boy who was very naughty. His 
father told him never to play with his razor. But one day the little 
boy was all alone in the bathroom and thought it would be a lot of 
fun to play with h5.s daddy's razor. So the little boy began to play 
that he was a big man shaving his beard. No one saw the little boy 
playing with the razor, Wi^at happened to the little boy? V/hat really 
happened to the little boy was that while he was playing with the ra- 
zor he cut his cheek. It bled and bled. Why did the little boy c^^t 
his cheek? If his daddy had said it was all right for the little toy 
to play with his razor would he still have cut hi^i cheek? Why should 
children not play with razors? Why did the little hoy cut himself? 

21» There was once a little boy who was very naughty. His mo- 
ther told him never to eat the pilib he found in tiie .TiCdicine cabii..;.. 
She said that he should stay out of the ;nedicine cabinet. Hut one day 
when the little boy was all a^ne in the bathroon^ he climbed up to the 
cabinet and got soi^ie pills and began to eat them. No one saw the little 
boy oatliig the pills. What happened to the little ooy? What really 
happened to the little boy was that after he ate the pills he got a bad 
headache and stomachache. He felt very pick. Why did the little boy 
get sick? If his mother had said it vas all right to eat the pills 
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would he still Ivxve gotto.n sick? Why should little children leave the 
pills alone that they find in the nedicine cabinet? Why did the little 
boy get sick? 

22. There was once a little boy who v/as very naughty. His mou- 
ther told hini always to be kind to their cat and never xease it. But 
one day when the little boy was playing with the cat he forgot to obey 
his r.other and began to play roughly with the cat and to tease it, No 
one saw the little boy mistreating the cat. What liappened to the little 
boy? What really imppcned to the little boy was that the cat jur.ped :ap 
and scratched the little boy's h-ind. It made a deep scratch that hurt 

a lot. Why did the cat scratch the little boy's hand? If his mother 
had said it was all right to tease the cat would it still have scratch- 
ed the little boy? V/hy should children be kind to their pets? Why did 
the cat scratch the little boy? 

23. There was once a little boy who was very naughty. His mo- 
ther told hin) never to jump on the couch in the livingroom. But one 
day when his mother was at the store the little boy thought it would be 
a lot of fun to jujnp on the couch. The little boy jumped up and down 
as bard as he could on the couch. No one saw the little boy on the 
couch. What do you think happened to the little boy? WJiat really hap- 
pened to the little boy was that when he was jumping he fell off the 
couch. He bumped his head very hard and it hurt a lot. lihy did the 
little boy bump his head? . If his mother had said it was all right to 
jujTip on the couch would he still have bumped his head? \ihy should 
children not jujrip on the x^urniture? Why did the little boy hurt his 
head? 

2^, There were two children who were very naughty. They were 
brother and sister. Their mother told them never to pl^y with their 
ball in the house. But one day when their mother was busy in another 
room, the children decided it would be a lot of fun to throw the ball 
around inside the house and play catch. No one saw that the children 
were playing ball inside the house. What happened to the children? 
What really happened to the children was that while they were playing 
with the ball they knocked over a very pretty lamp and broke it. The 
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children felt very sad. Why were the children sad?' If their mother 
had said it wac all right to play ball in the house would they still 
fiave knocked over the T-anp? Why should children play bail outside? 
Why were the children nad? 

Unrelated Stories 

1. There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her 
motter told ber never to play with Li.c mother's rike-up. But one d::y 
when the mother left the house, the little girl played with h-or mo- 
ther's nake-up. What happened to the little girl"^ What really ^lappen- 
ed to the little girl was that night ishe got a bad tumnyache. Can 

you tell me why the little girl got a tummy ache? Would she have got- 
ten a tummy ache if her mother had said it was all right to play with 
the make-up? Why do children get tummy aches? Why did the little girl 
get sick to her tummy? 

2. Once there was a little girl who didn't mind her mother. Her 
mother told the little girl never to play in the pan drawer. One day 
Khen the little girl's mother was not home the little girl played with 
all the pans in the pan drawer. No one ever found out that the little 
girl was playing in the pan drawer. Wh?.t happened to the little girl'' 
What really happened to the little girl was t'lat later that afternoon 
when she vas playing outside she fell down and skinned her knee. Why 
did the little girl fall down and skin her knee? If her mother had 
said it was all right to play in the pan drawer would she still have 
skinned her knee? Why do children skin their kneis? Why did the lit- 
tle girl skin her knee? 

3. There was once a little boy I'ho didn't mind his dnddy. Th<? 
little boy's daddy told him never to play outside in the rain with his 
toys. One day when the little boy's father was at work the little boy 
took his toys outside in the rain to play. No one ever found out that 
the little boy had played with his toys outside in the rain. What hap- 
pened to the little boy? What reall/ happened to the little boy was 
that later that day he tripped over a chair and hurt his arm. Why did 
the lUtle boy fall and hurt his arm? If the little boy's daddy had 

O said it was all right to play out:;ide in the rain with his toys would 
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the little boy still have hurt hio arm? Why do children fall and hurt 
their arms? Why did the little boy fall and hurt his ario*? 

4. There was once a little boy who was naughty. The little 
boy's daddy told the little boy never to play on his big ladder. One 
day when the little boy's daddy was not home the little boy went outside 
ami climbed on the ladder Kh:le it was leaning against the house. No 
one isav the little boy climbing the ladder. What happened to the lit- 
tle boy? What really happened to the little boy was that later that 
zfternoon while he was playing with his favorite toys they were broken. 
Why were the little boy's toys broken? If the little boy*;> father had 
said it was all right to climb on the ladder would hi<; toyc, litlU have 
been brok^m? Why do toys break? Why were the little boy's toys broken-? 

5. There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her mo- 
ther told her never to hit her li-*.tle brother. But one day when her 
mother vas gone the little girl got very mad at her little brother and 
hit him as hard as she could. No one saw the little girl hit her bro- 
ther. What happened to the little girl? What really happened to the 
little girl was that later that afternoon while she was playing with 
her best doll, the doll's leg fell off. The little ^irl felt very 
badly. Why did the little girl*G doll break? If she had been kind to 
her little brother would her doll still have been broken? Why should 
children be kind to their brothers and sisters? Why did the little 
girl's doll break? 

6. There was once a 11*^ tie boy who didn't mind his daddy. The 
little boy's daddy tcld him never to tease their dog. But one day when 
the little boy was all alone outside with the dog, he had a big bor.e 
and teased the dog with it. No one saw thiat the little boy was ter^sin'^ 
the dog. What do you think happened to the little boy? What really 
happened to the little boy was that later that afternoon when he was 
outelde playing he fell down and skinned his knee. Why did the little 
boy skin his kneo? If the little boy had not teased the dog would he 
:ixtlll have skinned his knee? Why do children skin their knees? Why did 
the little boy skin his knee? 
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7. Once there vas a 3lxtle boy ',fho didn't mind his mother. Hi^^ 
mother told hin never to play with her sharp kitchen knive^>. But one 
day Khen his mother vraB in i 3 bedroom the little boy thought it would 
be fun to pla^ with the sha ' nives. No one caw that the little boy 
vas playing with the knives. V,^hat happened to the little boy? What 
really hapj-oned to the little boy was that later that day he got a bad 
headache, it hurt a lot. Why did the little boy {;et a headache? If 
the little boy bad not played witu the knife would he Gtjll have gotten 
a headache? Why do children get headaches? Why did the little boy 
get a headache? 

8, There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her rno- 
ther told her never to eat all the cookiec in the cookie jar. But one 
day when the li^."^le s^^l was home all alone she decided it would be 

a lot of fun to eat all the cookies. She ran into the kitchen ^nd be- 
gan gobbling them down. No one saw the little girl ea'ing the cookies. 
What happened to the little girl? Wtet really ricppened to the little 
girl was that later that afternoon when she was helping her moaner with 
the ironing she burned her finger. Why did the little girl burn her 
finger? If she had not eaten the cookies would she btill have burncid 
her finger? Why do children burn themselvcj; on irons? Why did the lit- 
tle girl burn her finger? 

9» There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her dad- 
dy told her never to play on the hood of tha car. But one day when har 
daddy was gone she thought it would be fun to go outside and play around 
on the hood of the car. She jumT>ed up and down on the car and had a 
lot of fun. No one saw the little girl pliying on the hood of the car. 
[ih-^.t hu\ppenod to the little girl? What really fcpoened to the little 
girl was that night she got the r.easles. She felt very sick and had to 
stay in bed for a week. Why did the little girl get the nieasles? If 
she hadnH played on the car would she still have gotten the measles? 
Why do little children got the measles? Why did the little girl get 
the measloG? 

10. There was once a little girl who was very naughty. Her 
^j^^. mother told her never to climb in the big tree that gr^w behind their 



house. But one day when the little girl was playing outside, she 
decided it would be a lot of fun to clinb in the bi^ tree, and so that 
is what she did. No one saw her climbing In the tree. What do you 
think happened to th« little girl? What really happened to the little 
girl vas that that night she got a bad tumray ache. She felt very sick. 
Why did the little girl get a tummy ache? If she had not climbed the 
tree would she still have gotten a tummy acho? Why do children get 
tummy aches? Why did the littDe girl get a tum.ry ache? 

U. One day at nursery school the teacher told the children 
not to splash in the paints. She told them to be very careful. But 
one day the little girl thought it would be a lot of fun to splash in 
the paints. No one saw the little girl splashing in the paints. What 
happened to the little girl? What really happened to the lUtle girl 
was that later that afternoon while the little girl was playing outside 
with the otiher children, someone kicked a ball and it hit her right in 
the stomach. It really hurt. Why did the little girl get hit in the 
stomach with the ball? If she had not splashed paints would she still 
have been hit with the ball? Why do little children get hit with balls? 
Why did the little girl get hit with the ball? 

12. Once there ^ras a little boy who vas very naughty. He never 
obeyed his mommy. One day his mother told him nevei- to eat his snackc 
in the livingroom. But when the little boy's mother went to the store 
and the little boy was home all alone he decided to take his snack of 
cookies and milk intj the livingroom and to eat in front of the TV. Ho 
one saw the little boy eating his snack In the livingroom. What hapj/.n- 
ed to the little boy? What really happened to the little boy was tb^t 
later that afternoon while he was outside riding his Mke he fell off 
and skinned his knee. It hurt a lot. Why did the little loy fall anM 
skin his knee? If his mother had said it was all ri^^ht to eat in th*; 
livingroom would he still have fallen? Why do little children fall and 
skin their knees? Why did the little boy fail? 
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Linda r.ot nnd at her bro^.hor \->bcv. i.!-,\v voro r.n-.tin^r 
reacW ".o crx^-- lunch, so rJio poured cr.V. into his soup. 
What" '-/oui'l V.o a Ta^.r puiiichr.cnt lor j.inc'i.? 
A. l'A±o :r r!;ive her f.ouo to her tru'Ljer. 
b! Senfi nor to her j:oom :7or three lie arc. 

Johnnv wanted to tease hxs iittJ.e brother so he hid 
his ball , Ke then vjrt out to play v/ith ii.ts friends. 
What vmild be a fair punichnent for Johnny? 

A. W'-e .him come homo from playing to find hin bro- 
ther's ball. . ^ 

B. Spani: hin in front of all of hiG friends. 

^allv vants to go to the show v/ith her friends and 
MoP»nv savs she can go if she cleans iier room first. 
She p3ayr. vfjth her dolls in?tcad of cleaninf, her room. 
What v'ould be a fair punishment for Sally? 

A. MaKe her stay home from the show whiJ.e she cleans 
her room. ^ , , , 

B. Not Jet her have any ice cream lor a whole week. 

Annie built a house for her dolly out of blocks. Piily 
came aD cnf; and said it v/ar, dumb and knocked it over. 
What v'ouJd be a fair punisiimcnt for billy? 

A. Not Jet him nJay v-ith hie friend:-. aJl oay. 

B. Kal-e ])im robuiJd the hoi.se for Annie. 

Norma's mother is makinr; her a new dress for a special 
party. Norma trio? to nlay with the sewinr: machine 
and Che brcakr it. V'hax wouJ.d be a fair punishment 
for Noma? 

A. Spp'i)': her. . ,^ , 

B. I-:p]'o her CO to the party m an old dress. 

Daddv told Fred not to throw the ball in the rouse. 
]'.c aid it an\-'ay .•''ic' brn"" vindcw. What woi^ld be 
a fair punishment for Fred? 

A. n?^-'.c hin pav for the window out of his alo-cwance. 
b! Not let him' watch T.v, for a week. 

Suzy and Jane were takinf; a bath. They started to 
fi/ht bv splashing water on each other. Soon they 
had water all over the bathroom. What would be a fair 
punishment for Su7.y and Jene? 
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A. Send them to bed without supper, 

B. Make then clean up the bathroom. 

8. Daddy had ,iunt planted some flov/ern, Jimmy stepped 
on the flov/crs and killed then. What would be a fair 
punishment for Jir.ny? 

A. Make hin plant now flov/ers. 

Not lot him play v/ith his friends for a v/eok. 

9, Judy didn*t do any of her chores durin^i; the v;eeK. 
V^hat v;ould bo a fair punishment for Judy? 

A, Spank )ior, 

B. Not give her any allowance that v/eek. 

10* Dick is supposed to mov/ the lawn every v/oek. One 

v'ock ho doorn't do it because he vantn to play. The 
next v'cek the f;rass is so lonp; -that it is very hard 
to mow. What would be a fair punishment for Pick? 

A. Not lot h?n watch his favorite T.v. program, 

B. Make him mow the Javn anyv/ay, even if it takes 
four hours e 

11, Greg cot mad at Terry so he took Terry's baseball and 
threw^it in the water and ruined it. What would be a 
fair punishment for Gre^j? 

A, Make him give Terry his ovrn baseball. 

B. Not let him go to the baseball game on Saturday. 

12. Kathy wanted to make mud pies. She used Monnny's good 
mixing bovOs to mix the mud in and rot them all dirty. 
What wouJd be a faii; punishment fo': i\;\thy? 

A. Not 3ct her have any desert. 

B, Make her wash '.-he bowl^. 
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Karen v/?.s playin,^ v/ith hor baby sister, V/hcn her 
mother i/asn-t looking, Kv.ron took ]\r^r hphy ristor*s 
doll cnJ r,in into the ether rocn. t-ihat v/or.ia be a 
fair punir.hTient for Karen? 

A. Make her /?:ive the doll back, 

B. Don't give her any lunch. 

Jinuny got mad at his father because he wouldn't let 
him help paint the fence. So Jimmy kicked over the 
bucket of paint. V/hat vould be a fair punirh^ent 
for Jimmy? 

A. Don't let him play vf3 th his friends all afternoon. 

B. Make him clean up the paint. 

Sandy didn't vant to help her mother v/ith the dishes 
so she dropped oite on the floor and broke it. What 
v/ould be a fair pynishraent for Sandy? 

A. Have her save her money and buy a nev/ one. 

B. Spank her. 

Tod's mother told him to take out the trash before he 
v.'cnt to play baseball v/ith his frjenos* Tod didn't 
do v/hat his mother caid but just v^ent to play ball. 
What \^ould be a fair punishment for ?od? 

A. Don't give him any desert. 

B. Make him come home and take out the trash. 

Annie was playing with hor big sister's records when 
she v/asn' t suppose to and she broke one. V/hat v/ould 
be a fair punishment for Annie? 

A. Make her give her sister one of her own records, 

B. Don't let^hcr watch T/V. for a v/cek. 

Henry didn't like his soup so he dumped it on the 
floor. What would be a fair punishment for Henry? 

A. Spank him. 

B. Make him clean up tlie soup and don't give him any 
more. 

Jack's neighbor got a new bike and Jack was mad be- 
cause he didn't have one. So he pushed it over and 
broKe the pedal. What would be a fair punishment for 
Jack? 

A. Make him fix the bike. 

B. Not let him go out and play lor a week. 
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8. Suzy drew on the v;ali with her crayons, -hat v.culd o--^ 
a fair punishnent? 

A, Kot J at hor v^atrh T\V, 
}). ilaJ-io hor wash tho vail, 

9. Bill f;ot a new bat rncl ioft it oi-'t in tho ra.in and it 
{;ot mined, r'hat would bo a fair punlch^.'^ntv 

A. Don^'t buy hlin another bat, ro he nas '\'n v::o the 
ruined one. 

B. Spank hin. 

10. Janiee r.ade lots of noice v/hon her baby i::vl:or was a- 
sleep and v^olce her uo. Fair punicnniont? 

A. Mal^e >iOr tend ^ho baby. 
Yell at hor. 

11. Mommy told Timmy that he had to take a batri before r.e 
eouJd f;o to Grrndma'jf house, Eut bo didn't want to co 
he ran rnd h^^ imtil it \.'as tine to go. V^hat would 

be a f?ir punishment Tov h::\? 
Ar i^al^o hin wash t^o d?Ghes, 

B, Don^'^t let him go to Grandraa's. 

12. r-:ary ?nd John were plpyinr; a grr.o. They tar ted to 
fjf:;;ht ever one of tho ruJes. What would be a fair pun- 
ishrient for i-^ary and John? 

A. *PaI:e tho { rne awry. 

B. Don't c'jvo then rny dinner. 
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TABLL 24 



Means and Standard Deviations of Posttest 
and Delayed Posttest 
ExpGi-) rnont 1 





Group 


Test 


Discussion 
Mean S.D. 


Rein 
Mean 


forccment 
S.D. 


Control 
Mean S.D. 


Posttest 


8.8 


3.96 


8.5 


5.0 


3.57 3.31 


De3.ayed 
Posttest 


9.2 


4.02 


8.75 


4.93 


7.4 3.21 
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TABLE 25 



ANALYSIS OF MEAN POSTTEST SCORES FOR EXPERIMENT II 





Group 


Measure 


Discussion 


Reinforcement 


Control 


Posttest 
Total score 
Choices only 
Responses only 
Unwe-i-/^-h-ted~ res^n^e-s — 


21.36 
8.22 
13.1^ 


— ^ ■ . — - ■ — - — 

23.83 

15.33 
.5.-LI 


16.31 
6.8? 

- 3.15 


Delayed Posttest 
Total score 
Choices only 
Responses only 
Unv/cighted responses 


21.62 

8.5^ 
13.08 


25.^^0 
7.50 

17.90 
6.00 


23. 6^ 
6.8? 

15.77 

5.26 
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TABLE 26 



Summary Table for Planned Comparisons of Me 

Eyperiment 1 



Measure and Response 


N 








t 


Experimental groups 
vs control group 












Po:^ttest 


16 


13 


5.08 


15.66 


2.5.'^^* 


Delayed Posttest 


14 


11 


1.5B 


16.25 


.65 


Discussion ^roup 
vs. verbal discrimination 
group 












Posttest 


0 

✓ 


7 


.30 


19.7 


.11 


Delayed Posttest 


Q 


? 


.^5 


19.5 


.15 



* p<.025 
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TABLE 27 

Summary Table for Plaimod Comparisons of Means 

Ex per imr^n t ? 



Measure and Response 


N 


df 


^// 




t 


Experimental Groups 












vs. Control group 












Posttest 




39 


6.29 


12^.88 


l.?8^^ 


responses only 




39 




123.5? 


1.3?'^ 


choices only- 


^2 


39 


1.46 


^.46 


2.18<- 


Delayed Posttest 


36 


33 


.11 


203.55 


.02 


responses onJy 


36 


33 


.28 


3^' J .36 


.07 


clioiccs only 


36 


33 


.1? 


< 7 c 


.20 


Discuss? on group 








1 




vs. Reinforcement group 












Posttest 


26 


24 


2.4? 


136.45 


.55 


responses only 


26 




2.19 


13J.3J 


.49 


choicer-; only 


26 


24 


.28 




.3^+ 


Delayed Posttest 


23 


21 


3.?8 


192.07 


.64 


responses only 


23 


21 


4.82 


127.42 


1.01 


choices only 


23 


21 


1.0^ 


^.56 


1.15 



* !K.10 



•"i' p<.C15 
*** p<.025 
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TABLE 28 



Di2'"ferences of Variance;; for Pretest, Posttest, 
and Delaj'cd Posttest 
Lxperinniit 7 









Group 






Comparison 


Discussion 


Reinforcement 


Control 




df 


F 


df 


F 


df 


P 


Pretest vs 














Posttest 


13,13 




11,11 


^.39** 


15.15 


3.15*"^ 


Pretest vs. De- 














layed Posttest 


13,11 




11,10 




15,12 


6. 51*** 


Posttest vs. De- 














layed Posttest 


13,11 


1.19 


11,10 


1.31 


15.12 


Z. 06* 



* p<,10 



** p<.025 
«** p<.01 
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Pretof^i; Stories 



Suzie v/as playing with her older sister's c?oll. She 
v;aGn*t very careful and spilled r.onie punch on the 
doll's dress. V/hat v/culd' be a fair puiiishrnent for 
Suzie r A. Ka^re her v'ash the doll's dress herself. 
Br r.:J:e her ^' J:ay in he? room all afterr:;^.:n while 
her friends go for a v/alk. 

Dick is supposed to now the lav/n every v/eek. One week 
he doesn't do it because he v/ants to play. The next 
veek the grass is so lonp^ that it is very hard to mov/, 
Vfhat v;ould be a fair punishjriont for Dick? A. Not 
let him v/atch his favorite T.V. progran. B. Make him 
mow the lawn anyway, even if it takes 4 hours. 

Mary v;as using her raother's good dishes to play tea 
party. She dropped one and broke it. V/hat would a 
fair punishment for Mary? A. Make her save her allow- 
ance and pay for a new dish. B. Take away her favor- 
ite doll. 

Jimmy and his brother have twin toy airplanes. Jirrjny's 
brother's airplane always seems to go higher. This 
makes Jimmy mad so he steps on his brother's plane and 
breaks it. What v/ould be a fair punishjr^ent for Jirimy? 
A. Keep Jiinmy inside after school for one day. B. 
Have Jimmy give his airplane to his brother. 

Judy's mv)ther told her to go to the store to buy some 
ice cre?jn for desert. Judy v/as busy playing and didn't 
do v/hat her mother asked. So her mother had to go to 
the store and get the ice cream. What would be a fair 
punishment for Judy? A. Don't 3et Judy have any iee 
cream. B. Don't let her go to the circus on Satur- 
day. 

Greg v/ants to go to the show with his friends and Mommy 
says he can go i f he cleans up his room first. He 
plays v/ith his trucks instead of cleaning his room. 
What v/ould bo a fair punishment for Greg? A. Not let 
him have any ice cream for a who^e v/eek. B. Make him 
stay home from the show v/hile he cleans his room. 

Sally was painting in the living room even -^hough her 
mother toDd her not to. She knocked over the paint 
and made a big spot on the rug. What wouJd be a fair 
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puniGhnori'; for Sally? A. Have hor scrub the ru{; un- 
til the paint comer:; out? B. Spank her. 

8. Bobby was using his c^addy*s saw. He v/as careless and 

left it out when he was finished. Thax night it >ain- 
cd and the sav/ got all rusted. What would be a fair 
pi;nish;?.ent for Bobby? A. Don't let hir.i v/atch TV for 
a vh^eK. B, Don't let him use the saw again unxil he 
r/^ows ho \/ill take care of it. 
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SG.rah*r» teacher goon out of the room after £:aying, 
"Stay in your placoo," \7hcn the teacher leaves, 
Sarah i\ooc to tho blackboard and starts to v;rite, 
V/hile rhe*s v;riting che knocks the tox of chalk over 
and mnny of the pieces break. What v/ould be a fair 
punishi'jont for Sarah? 

A, Make her stand in the comer for an hour, 

B, Make her save her allowajice and pay for the 
chalk. 

Henry is coming home from football practice. The 
coach yelled at him during practice, so Henry is feel- 
ing bad, He slams the door behind him, and makes a 
crack in the glass, V/hat v/ould be a fair punishment 
for Henry? 

A, Don't let him drive the car for a week, 

B, Make him buy a nev/ piece of glass and put it in 
the door, 

Mary Jane asks her mother, "Can I bock a cake?** Her 
mother says, "No, I'm using the kitchen nov/,*' Mary 
Jane doesn't like that, so as she J eaves the kitchen, 
she pushers over the flour box, and some of the flour 
spills. V/hat v/ould be a, good punishment for hiary Jane? 

A. Make her v/ipe up the floor v/hore tho flour v;as 
spilled. 

B. Take away her favorite doll. 

While Donald's father v/ac av/ay, Donald thou^rht it would 
be fun to play with his father* s pen. First he play- 
ed v/ith it for av/hiie, then made a J ittle spot on the 
tablecJoth. What v/ould bo a fair punjshjr.ent for Donald 

A. Don't let him play v;ith his friends for a week. 

B. Malrc him scrub tho tablecloth until the spot comes 
out. 

Klsa's mother sent her to the store to buy some ice 
creaia for desert. "Come right bac:.,*' her mother says. 
On the v;ay Elsa meets a friend v;ho cays, "Come and 
play." So Elsa plays. While she's playing the money 
falls out of her pocket and gets lost. ^What would be 
a good punishment for Elsa? 

A. Make Elsa take some of her own money and go buy 
the ice cream. 

B. Spank her. 
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6. Mike has his nev/ Sunda.v shoes on* **I think I'll climb 
a tree before my molher fiets hoPiC /* ho sh^s to bin- 
self. 1^0 climbs t}ie t.ron and nct^j scratches on his 
nov; nhoos;, V^hat v/ould bo a fair puni^'hnonx for Mil.e? 

A, Don't let, him v/atch TV for three days* 

B. i^ike him polish his new shoes to {;et the scratches 
fixed. 

7. f':?.rcia's father says. "Don't v/alk on the new grass." 
I>:arcia sees ho;: friend, v;ho calls to her, "come over 
and ])hvy." -iiai*c:a is }n a hurry, so she v;:tlks across 
tlic riLv; grass. What v;ould be a ^ood punislunent for 
Marcia? 

A, I'^ake hor t->ke a little shovel and fix the new lawn 
v'horc she steppod on it* 

B. I^akc her stay in the house all afternoon. 

8. Andrew is supposed to go to bed at eight o'clock. 
His parents arc-i't home and, he's reading a good comic 
book, £0 ho F''':\ys up until nine o'clock, V/ix:-,! would 
be a fair punisliment for Andrew? 

A. Pon^t Jet him go to the park with his friends 
next Saturday. 

B, Have hii.i take a nap the next afternoon* 

9. Dean says, "I v/onder if nails make a tire flat," He 
v%'^nts to find out. so he throv;s some naiJ.s in the 
drivovay, "New I ''31 see." says Dean. When his father 
driver, t'n that evening: ho gets a flat tiro. What 
wouJf' bo a good punishment for Dean? 

A. IH^n*t buy him any toys until thr? tire is paid for. 
Br Pon^'t tal:o him to t)io circus next week? 

10. One day v/hcn Carol's mother v;as out, Carol tried to 
^ot sor.jo cookicc'" rro:a t)ic coo]cio jar. She climbed 
up on r c)iair and whi?e she was getting tJ'ic cool:ies, 
sho }:noc]:ef' o^'-or some glasses and thoy broltc. What 
would bo a fair punishment for CaroJ? 

A. Don^'t let her play vath her friends for a week. 

B. Have her do chores to earn enough money to pay 
for t*:? i_:3arso3. 

11. Louie ?s playing "Tarzan" in the front room. He 
climbs up on the drapes and the drapes get all v/rink- 
led. /hat would be a J'air punisnmont for Louie? 

A. P.-avc him stay inside and help his mother with 
the v/ork so she will have time to iron the drapes. 

B. Spank him. 

12 When the teacher is out of the room, Suzanne runs 

into the corner of the room to hide behind the paint 
easles. As she does, she knocks over the paint and 
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it spills all over the floor. vOat would be a fair 
punishment for Su7.anne? 

A. Mako ho? nit in tho corner v;hile the rest of the 
clasj; nJays a game. 

B. MaKo S\izanne take a sponge and wipe up all the 
paint. 

Fred is picking apples, and he is tired of it. So 
r>cmct?iTior. ho throv;s the apples dovm so hard that they 
f^ct brulrod. What would bo a good punishnent for 

A. Have Fred go through all the apples and pack out 
the bad one? even thouf^h lie v/on't i:avo any time to 
play. 

B. Make him sit in his room all afternoon. 

Rachacl's class is doing spelling. Rachael is tired 
of spelling, so she just, piayr with The pencil shar-- 
pencr^ V/hcn rl^o docs some of the ccraps falJ on the 
floor. V/ha^. would be a fvAr puni sK'non*!:? 

A. Make her stand in the hall for an hour. 

B. fe):c her get a broom and clean up tne scraps. 

It's wjntcrti.mc and Gary is throv;ing snov/balJs. He 
thinks il-.'? fun to throw snov/balls at hie father's 
car. Pretty soon the windshield is so covered v/ith 
snov; that his father can't sec out of it to drive to 
the store- V^hat would be a good prnisliment for Gary? 

A. JIavo Gary clean the snow off the oar. 

B. Don't let Gary have any of the candy his father 
bought at the store. 

Katie is getting tired of sitting and v/aitinr, \^'hile 
her mother is shopping. So Katie runs up and dov.n 
the airJcc in the grocery f. Tore. Th^'i clerk tells her 
to sJov; dovfn and ho more carofuJ. But Katie doesn't 
pay aMy attention. S)>n starts to n»n again when he 
isn't 3.ooking. As she tui-n*: the corner her lu.nd hits 
a bottle of ketchup and it .ValJs to the fJoor and 
breaks. V^hat wouJd bo a fair punishment for Katie? 

A. Dc:.\. ]c-t h:?^ fo io V.c r:'?^: - ^ 

B. Have her tell the cJerk she's sorry and wll clean 
up the mcL-s. 

Floyd's father is pain tin the fence. Floyd gets nad 
because his father won^t let him heJn and so he kicks 
the can and makes the paint spill on the groun* 

A. Send him to his room for the afternoon. 

B. Make Floyd get a rag and v/ipe all the paint up. 

Judy didn't want to help the teaclier c]can up the 
paints. So she was extra care J ess and spiJJed some 
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paint on the f3.oor. 

A, Make her clean ud the paint with a sponge. 

B. Ycl.1 at her. 

liar\^cy anrl hin clar.s are playing kiclcbali. Ali of a 
nuc^dcn, th? bell rinr^r^. ''Reccsn is over, everybody 
back to t!iG classroon," says the tei^cJier. Harvey 
didn*t have a chance yet at kichin.*^ the ball, s;o 
v/hcn the teacher in l:.nin{; the children up^ Harvey 
takes tjie bail and Icicko it to the far corner of the 
playr;roun(U 

A. ]Iavo iarvcy ctay in his scat dur.ni^; the crecial 
movie tjn^e and don^t let him roe t)^.e movie, 

B. Make lian^ey go and c^t the ball. 

Ann c?oe£*n't like to f inf^erpaint. When the clays v/as 
f3ngor pa?ntin{^ one afternoon, Ann Oxdn^t (\o nucli 
finger painting* She just played v/ith the paint, and 
seme £:pillod c/. her c-es]~, 

A. Make her c?oan up the c^csk, 

B. Kahc her stay inside during tne play time. 

Rose's oJder sister plays the record player a lot. 
One day Pose's sister has played the sarae record over 
and over arain> vnO Pose is tired of it. Rose takes 
the record and hides it so her sister can't pJay it 
anymore. 

A. Hpve her give the record back to her lister and 
say slices sorry. 

B. Spank her. 

Some boys are building a plane. They go inside for 
a v/hile. Oscar comer by and zceo the plane. Nobody 
is looking so Oscar flies the plane. V/hen it lands, 
a piece uT the v/ing breaks off. 

A. . Don't let Oscar have any desert after dinner for 
a v;eek. 

B. Have Oscar bulla the boys a nev/ plane. 

Hank is getting the newspaper so his father can read 
it. He hides the nev/spaper for fun — behind vhe steps 

v/l^ji*:^ no'^oOy can rc^ch iv. L'n hie l\.t;:or in:: no nc^'s- 
paper to read. 

A. Don't jet him v^atch his favorite T,V. shov/ that 
night, 

B. Send him to the store to buy his father another 
nev/spaper. 

Sharon v/as playing v/ith her little sister. Her little 
sister had a doll she v/anted so she grabbed it av/ay 
and made her litt}e sister cry. 

A. Make her give the doLl back to her little sister 
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and say she's sorry. 

B. S])ank her arid send her to her room. 

Steve is ridini? his bike very fast jn the driveway. 
He v/anted to see how close he could cor.e tc his 
father's car. He came very cloue and his handlebar 
hit the fender and ir.adc a scratch. 

A. Have hin put his bike in tiie c^.rn--;e and not ride 

B. " Have ir/./'get the car polish and fix the scratch. 

nemo's ni.'-;.h?r says "r>ut the e^fcs in the refrif,erator. " 
V'hilo she is mittin- the eg-.- avay, Liane sxari-s to 
play v;ith them. She rolls Ihc-i arourKl the table. 
Four e£:^-^s fall off the table ana break. 

A. TeJl Diane to go to her room. 

B. Have Diane clean up the eggr., then go to the store 
and buy seme more. 

John is in his room. John's mother says, "come to 
dinner." John is playing and doesn't want to. So 
v;hen he comes into the kitchen he kickes the table 
and knocks over the jam and it spills all over the 
floor. 

A. Send him back to his room with no supper. 

B. Make him clean up all the sticky jam from the 
floor. 

Janie has a little rabbit. She always forgets to ^ feed 
it. The little rabbit is getting sick because it s 

so hungry . u • n 

A. Make her give ho-v pet to her brother, who v;iii 

take care of it. 

B. Don't read her any bedtime stories for a week. 

Jeff is ii.ov.'ing the 3avn^.. He doesn't feel like doing 
it, so he does a bad job and leaves patches of grass 
unmowed . 

A. Make him mow the lav.n over again. 

B. Don't Jet him go camping with the cubscouts. 

TJnda v--prj -jJayinr. iin the kitchen while her mother 
v;as fixing dinner. Snc vj^^ '. "■: 'ng -.-o i-oacii the jollo 
glas-"-p that her mother told hor not to touch and she 
spilled one of the jc-iios. Wow there aren't enough 

for dinner. . ^ • -, -, ^ 

A. Don't let her have any jello, since she spilled 

B. * Make her stay in her room after school tomorrow. 

Ed is helping his father clean the garage. His father 
tells him to work harder. Ed doesn't like that so ne 
kicks the wall an'l a can of oil falls off the shelf 
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ami spills. 

A, Ha^^o PA clean up all the oil v;ith a rag. 

B. Don^t, let him f{o tho movies with his friends, 

jo^nv vfan ticklin,^ the girl in front of her while the 
to-ioi^o- v'acr>'-*; lookin,^. The girl turned around to 
rco I'ho v;r.s ticklin,^ her* Jenny jerked her hand back 
£•0 tho f>;i.rl ^•/ouidi'i't sec and v;hcn she did she knocked 
over the ,iar of water and spilled it on her desk* 
Ao H:\vo hor clean it up. 
D. hor s'^c.y in during recesn* 

Jackie v;as supposed to be doin£, o dusting for her 
mother. She didnH like to, so just sivished the 
ra^; around and didn't do a good job* 
a/^ riako her do the dusting over. 
B* Don^'t give her any desert. 

Karen's mother asked her to go next door and take in 
the paper s?^ce the neighbor v/as on vacation. Karen 
v;as busv p}ay3.ng and didn't do j.t. 
A. Send her^ over to get the paper even though her 
favorite TV program's on. 

Patty v/as hungry. Since her mother wasn't home she ate 
a piece of pie her mom had made for dinner. 

A. Don't give her any at dinner time. 

B. Sp^'.nk her, 

Sherrv is lookin^^ at a picture book belongin.^: to her 
mother. Tnstcad^of being careful, she makec- spots on 
the pci^^es^ 

A. Nor, Jet Sherry look at the book any more. 

B. Not Jet her v^atch TV for a v/cek. 

Dpvid v/as playing in the family room wit;) his little 
brother. David didn't vant his brother ploying there 
so he took av/ay his toys, and his little brother 
started to cry. 

A . f^' c r/' hip '^'o hic roc :n « 

b! Mpke him say he'ti sorry and share his torys with 
his brother. 

Timmy doesn't like his soup that he's havin^i for lunch 
so he dumps it on the floor. 

A. Send him to his room. 

B. Have him clean it up and don't give him any more. 

Jerry v^as playing ball in the hallway where he wasnH 
supposed to. He knocked over a pot of flov/crs and 
broke it. 



A. Spank him, 

B. Go gat a new plant and plant it himself. 



40. Billy rot mad at his little brother, Johnny, and went 
in the broke Johnny's trucl:. 

A. Make Billy give Johnny one of his toys. 

B. Break a bunch of Billy* s toys on purpose. 
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Dir.cunsion Group 
Qiiest.ionr. 



Road Sarah st.orv. Q li V/hich punishment, v/ouid get 
some now chalk fo?: the class? Q V.'hich pun: laent 
v/ould ho3n Sarah replace the chalk xhat c;-e broJ-.c? 
Ask t.\.'o oi* the chi].o.-cn v/hich punirtocnt they MJ.nk 
Ik be?t. 

Road f.iary Jane stot\v. 0, 1j Which puniyhr.icnt would 
got the floor clean? Q 2t Which punish'r.ont. v/ouid 
allov/ i.Iai\v Jane to clean up the nesf; that she'd rr-adc? 
Ask tv/o of the c)iildron v/hich punishment they think 
ic". best. 

Read Donald story. . Q It Which punishment v/ould get 
the spot o"t o-r the tab? ocloi.h? 0, Zt V'hich punish- 
ment v'oi'.ld help Donald fix v/hat he did that was wrong? 
Ask tv'o of the chiJdrcn which punjshnc-nt they think 
is best. 

Read E}sa story. Q 1» Which puni&ai.'cnt v/ould lot 
them have ice cream for desert? Q P.t Which punish- 
ment v'ou3d Dot Elsa make up for v/hat she d:d that was 
naughty? Ask two of the children which punishrr:ent 
they think is best. 

Read Kiko story. 0 It Which punishment would get 
Liiko's shoes fixed? Q 2i: Which punislmont would help 
Miko fix v'hat ho d.^d that via?, wrong? Ac): two of the 
chiJdron which pun3 i.-hment they th5nk is best. 

Ask Marc j a story. 0 1« Which punishm.ent would help 
fix the lav;n? 0 ?.« Which punishment would heJp 
Maroia fix vhat she had done by being n?ught.yV Ask 
two of the chiJdron which punisiiuicnt tney think is 
best. 

Read Ca^^l ston-, 0 li V/hich pv^nishnont would heJp 
get Carol's mother Pome ne\/ gJasscsV w I'liicn pun- 
ishment would help Carol mcjke up for hrcLKiv..: Iho glas- 
ses? Ask two of the children which punis^line;: ;. thoy 
tninl: i p best. 

Read the Louie story. Q li Which punishment would 
/ic-lp Louie's mother so she will have time to iron the 
drapos? Q Zi Which punishment would let Louie help 
his" mother fix v--hnt was wrong? Ask two of the chiJd- 
ren which punishment they think is best. 
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Read Suzanne storv. Q It Which punishment \''ould get 
tho paint cleaned' up? Q 2i Which punishment would 
lot Su;-,anno Tix \/h.'\t she did that was v/ronr? Ask two 
of 'the chlJrtrnn vrhich punishment they think is bosjt. 

Road r.-crt atory. Q li V/hich punishment v.'i J 1 :^ct rid 
or the rpplor. that Fred bruised? Q ?.t V/h:ch punish- 
mont \7il)/nllov/ Fred to make up for v/hat ho c'id that 
wr«s v/ro-T.-;? Ark two of the cliildrcn v;hich punishment 
th'^y th;'}ik is best. 

Road Pachpol storv. Q In Which punishment will get 
the floor c.ie.-'ned"' up? Q ?.i v'hat did Rachool do That 
v/ar; vron;^? Ark the children vhich nunirhnont they 
think is best. 

Read G?ry story. Q 1« What did Gary do that v/as 
v'ron^? b 2» Which punishment will f;et tho snow clean- 
ed off the car? Q 3? 'Whicli punishment will lot Gary 
make up for what he did that was wronf;? Ask two of 
the chiJdren which punishment they t.hink is best. 

ToJl Harvey story. 0 li Which punishment would get 
the ball bpok? Q ?.t Which punishment would heJp F.i\r^~ 
vcy make up for what ho did wrons? Ask two of xhe 
children which punishment they think is best. 

Tc 1.1 Ann storv, 0 li Which punishment would get the 
desk clean? 0 2i Which punishment would Jot Ann make 
upVor wh,-'t she did wrc^nf,? Ask two of the chi.ldren 
which punishment they think is best. 

Tell Rose story. 0 If Which punishment wouJd get 
her sister's record back? Q 2s Which punishment 
wou.ld jot Rose ipa):e up for taking the record? Ask two 
of the children which punishment t>'.ey think is best. 

Toll Oscar story. Q 1? Which punishment would give 
the bovs a plane? 0 2t Which punis/.'wcnt would help 
Oscar make up for what he had done wrong? Ask two of 
th-^ C'.i J dre:"; '.'h:c!i ..ni r,h'"ont -^h^'y t^i.T'; }s "^"^at. 

Tell Mank storv. 0 1« Which punishment would get 
a paTDcr for Hank's father? Q 2« Which punishment 
wouJd help Han!c make up for being naughty? /sk two of 
the children which punishimont they think is best. 

Tell Sharon story. Q li Which punishment would make 
the little sister stop crying? Q 2« Which punishment 
woxild heJp Sharon make up for taking the doJJ? Ask 
two of the chiJdren which punisJunent they t)unk is 
best. 
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19. Road Stovo ctory. Q Xt Which punir.hrr.ent v;ouid help 
^ot the scratches on the car fixed? Q 2i V/nich one 
will help StcvQ make up for v/hnt he did wrcnf? Ask 
tv/o of tiic children which punishment they tr.ink is 
best. 

P.O. Head Diane story. Q 1? V/hat did Diane do that v/as 
wrong? Q 2i Which punishment will fix what :^he did 
wron^:? Ask tv/o of tho c:}^J].dren v/hlch puniL*;::nont they 
think is best. 

21. Read John Story. Q li V/hat did John do that was wrong? 
Q 2 1 Which punishment will help him fix v.'hat he did 
that was wronf^;? Ask two of the children vrhich punish- 
ment they think is best. 

22. Read Janie story. Q li Which punishment \/ould help 
the little rabbit get fed? Ask two of the children 
which punishner^t they think is best. 

23. Read Jeff story. Q li What did Jeff do that v;as wrong? 
Q 2 1 Which punishment will help get the lav/n mov/ed, 
fix what he did wronr;? Ask two of the children which 
punishnent they think is best. 

Zk. Linda's story. Q li What did Linda do that was naugh-- 
t.y? 0 2t Is there v?nou(5h Jello loft for everybody^ 
now? 0 31 Who should have to go without jello? Ask 
tv/o of the children which punishment they think is best. 

25. Read Jackie story. Q Ji Wliat dad Jackie ci ; that was 
wrong? Q 2i Which punishment will help get the dust- 
ing done right? Ask two of the children which punish- 
ment t}ioy think is best. 

26. Read Karen story. 0 li Which punishment would get the 
neighbor's paper picked up? 0 2i »/hich one would fix 
what was wrong? Ask t\70 of the children v/hich punisfi- 
ment they think is best. 

27. Sherry storv. Q li Whnt did Sherry do that was wrong? 
Q 2 1 W)n.ch panishmeut viil tc^^ch hor thai ;^he must 
take care of her mother's thir. :s? Ask two of the cldld- 
ren v/hich punishment they think is best. 

28. Read David story. Q It What did David do that was 
wrong? Q 2i Which punishnent v/ilJ make his little 
brother happy again? Af>k tv/o of the children which 
punishment they think is best. 

29. Read Jerry story. Q li What did Jerry do that was 
wrong? Q Zi Which punishment wiJl get a new plant 

O , for his mother? 0 3> Which will Jet Jerry fix what 



is wronr^? Ask tv/o of the children vhich punieh-r.cnt 
t,hey think is best. 

Poad ^UW story. Q 1« What did Billy do that v/as 
vn-cr\rr'> 0." 2 J Which punishment v;iil -et Jon:iny a new 
toy?" Asl: t\/o of the ohiidrcn which punish'r.ent tney 
think is best. 
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Control Group 
Questions 

Gertie the Duck 

Gertie the Duck wanted to find a place to build her 
ner>t, ;.'hat kind of a place was she looking for? 

A. a placo \/here there v;cre no peopln, 

B. a placo v/here there v/ere Joxs of people, 

"Where did Gertie finally builu lier nest? 

A. on the top of a large post? 

B. on the top of a tail buiJding. 

The first little duck to hatch was named 

A. Suzie the duck 

B. Black Bill 

Why did the people decide to move Gertie and her 
nest? 

A. the baby ducks began to fall in the water and 
couldn't get back in the nest, 

B, shq got in the v;ay of the boat that went under 
the bridge. 

Where v/as the new home that the people found for 
Gertie and her babies? 

A. to the zoo. 

B. to the park. 
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Millio ns of Cats 



!• The very old vv-wx and the very old v/cnan were lonely 

so the very oM inan went to look for 

A. a cat 

B. a dog 

2. What did the old man come to after }ie walkod a long, 
lonf{ ti]i:e? 

A. a pet store 

B. a hill tliat was coverdd w3th cats 

3, Kow many cats did the old man brin/^ home? 

A. all of the cats 

B, one litt3o black cat 

k. What did the cats do v/hen the man asked which one was 

the prettiest? 

A, they all ran away 

B, they began to quarrel. 

5. Finally there v/as only one cat left. What did the cat 

look like? 

A. a thin, scrag^ly kitten 

B. the bif>Test, prettiest cat of all 
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ThP T)rp\ rpn that c?jnQ down from the North 

1 The Little Green Lizard was very happy because he v/as 

going on a long, long .iourney. Whore was ho going? 

A. to the forest 

B. to the desert 

2. What did the possum, the platypus, the turkey and the 
v/or.ibat nalcn to scare av/ay the dragon? 

A. a big gun. 

B. a scaredragon 

3, What did the creatures hide behind? 

A. a fence 

B. the trerp 

k. What did the little lizard do when he saw the scare- 
dragon? 

A. ran away and hid, . . 

B. say, "what is the pineapple doing, sitting quite 
still all viiono on a sticK?" 



Who was really the dragon? 

A. the little green lizard 

B. a big dragon that ran away v/hen they made faces at 
it. 
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Josio and the Snow 



1. Josie wanted to go p?.ay in the snow. What did the 
anlrnalc3 want to do? 

A. Sleep 

B. Go play too 

2. So who did Josie ask to go out in tlie snow? 

A. her friend Sally froia next door. 

B. Her mommy and daddy and brother. 

3. V/hat did the farriily do first when ■;,hey came in out of 
the cold snow? 

A. built a nice warm fire. 

B. make som^^^ hot chocolate. 

4. Then what did the family do? 

A. Go back outside to play. 

B. Curled right up with buttercup and went to sleep. 
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Materials and Supplimentary Information for Experiment 

The Influence of Adult Commands 
on Children's Moral Judgments 
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X'RL: DISOBLY (Set o-.c) Chnni;c(i to I!-u1ATURL: Ol^VS (Set two) 

One day Mother says,' Carol, I want you to stay in the yard and be sure 
not to ^o into tiie street." iiut while Carol is playing .siie notices 
tiiat a baby has wandered into the street. So Carol dashes i'lto tlie 
street and tai.cs the baby to a sate place. 

(But Carol stays in the yard and plays vitli her doll and t!u baby \;as 
knocked do\^i by a i)oy on a bicycle,) 

One of the vhildren brought some baby rabbits to school. The teaclier 
says, *'I don't \ ant anyone pickinp, the rabbits up and holding thcia. 
Leave then in their cage." A^ilc Joiin was watchine. the rabbits one 
of them pushes against the door and opens it. Tlirce rabb-fts hop 
out. Jolin grab then and put then pad in the cage. 

(Jolin stands up and runs out the door and plays with a boy on the 
playground . 



It was raining outside. Rarie's father said, "Don't go outside, ::arie. 
It's raining too hard." As Marie watched the rain splattering on the 
sidewalk, she notices the car windo\;s onen- So she runs out into the 
rain and rolls the car windows up. 

(Karie forgets about the car windows prxd plays with iicr new doll.) 

Ben's father says, "Ben, I just painted some shelves In the workshop. 
I don't want you or your friends to go in there." V.liilc the boyn 
were playing with their trucks, they saw some water coning fror.: under 
the workshop door. They run into the \/orkshop and turn the \:alcv off. 

(Ko they put some dirt in front of the door to keep the vater fron 
getting in their play area.) 
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lATUIlE 01i:Y (Set two) Changed to MATURL DIS03LY (Set one) 

Boniie v;ants to push the baby in the stroller. Her mother says, "Ok, 
hut keep the stroller on the sidewalk." Bonnie is pusrinp, the stroller 
and sees a big hole ahead of her in the sidewalk. She stays on the side- 
walk. Siie stays on the sidewalk but pushes the stroller into the aolc. 
Tlie stroller tips over and the baby falls out. 

(Bonnie takes the baby out of the stroller and puts hinie on tiie lawn 
and pushes the stroller around the hole. Bonnie puts the baby back 
into the stroller. ) 



Bry has some new shoes. He wants to walk to Grandjna^s and show chom 
to her. Mother says, "Stay on the sidewalk and don't walk in tlic 
gutter." On the way to Grandma^s, Lhere is a bif, mud puddle In the 
side walk, iiry stays on the sidewalk and walks tIiroup,Ii Lhc nud 
puddle. His new shoes get all dirty. 

(Bry finds a board lying near the mud puddle and lays It across the 
puddle and walks over it.) 

Blair's teacher says. "Orly the teachers will handle the rec-^ds for 
the record player." As the children are cleaning ap, Blair sees one 
of the teachers about to run over a record on tiie floor with the 
sweeper. Ve doesn't pick the record up and the teacher runs over it and 
the record breaks. 

(Blair yells, "Wait" and grabs the record off the floor so the teacher 
wouldn't hit it. ) 



Alan is playing cowboys and Indians with his friends. Alan's mother 
says, "I'm waxing the floor in here and I don't \:ant you boys coming 
in and tracking it up." As the boys are playing, the s>y gets dark 
and it starts to rain. The boys stay outside and get all wet and 
cold from the rain. 

(So the boys tell nether it is raining and that tiiey had better come 
in so they won't get wet and cold.) 
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I.'DIAT-JRI-; DISOKEYS (Set three) Changed to :iATURi: OBLY (Set four) 

Lona was helping nother feed the baby chicks. Mother said, "Use 
this kind of feed to give the baby chicks." Mother ^ave Lona the 
rich: chick feed. But Lona thought, "I'll give them 'this other 
Kind of feed. They will like it better." Lona us' . the wrone 
Kind ot chick feed and some of the chicks get sick. 

(But then Lona thought, "If I use this other kind, .^aybe the chicks 
will get sick." So Lona used the kind mother gave her- 

Glen^is going to water the plants for the teacher. Teaciier says 
Don t put very much water on the plants." Glen thinks "t ' i j ' 
help the plants grow faster if I give their, lots of water." L 
pours too nucli water on the plants. The j lants die. 

(But another boys say, "Give them lots of water so thev will rrow 
faster. ' But John thinks, "If I do they will die." ' John gives 
the plants the right amount of water." 
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U. r^athy IS wearing her new pink dress. It has buttons down the front. 
Motner says, 'Kathy before you take your dress ofS unbotton the 
bottons in front." But Kathy thinks, "I can get my dress off without 
unbottonmg it. She pulls it part way over her head and a hole tears 
in tne side. 

(She hears her favorite T.V. program starting and wants to get her 
dress off as fast as she can. She thinks, "If I trv to pull it off 
without unbottoning it, it will tear." She unbuttons her dress dovn 
tne front.) 
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12. Lrnie and Fred wanted to help father wash the car. father says -OI- 
hut don t spray water inside the car or the seats will get wet." <:o' 
the outside of the car is washed. The boys notice how dirtv the car 
is inside. They think, "Father will be proud of us if we clean the 
inside too." So they spray water inside the car. The seats get aU 



wet . 



(So they get a bucket of water and some clothes and wipe the inside 
of the car clean.) 
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MATURE OBEY (Set four) Changed to IMMATURE DISOBEY (Set three) 



13. Erika^s mother says, "Erika, stay in the house until I ^^,et back from 
the store and watch the baby." But Erika *s friend, Anne, comes over 
to show Erika her new Barbie doll. Erika wants to go outside and 
play with the doll. But she is afraid to leave the baby by himself. 
Erika says, "I can't come out now, I^n watching the baby." Erika 
stays in the house. 

(Erika thinks, ^'the baby will be alright if I leave for just a little 
while." Erika goes outside. While she is gone the baby clirdbs 
upon the table and falls off.) 

iA. If *s clean up time at nursery school. The teacher says to tiie children 

"i:veryoiie start putting things av;ay now and ^cl cloauud up ior fiii.ick." 

Carl a says to feri, "Teri, let*s j;o read .sc\ao hooks and [lot \ic\o clean 

up the toys and stuff." Terl says, "We l^rttor iiclp the teachci She 
i^Larts putting blocks away. 

(Teri says, "Okay, let's go." Teri left a pile of puzxley out for 
someone else to put away.) 



15. Jordon and three of his friends are hungry. Mother says, "You boys 

can each have one of these sandwiches. Don * L eat any more or I won^t 
have enough for my company." The boys eat one sand\;ich' but they are 
still hungry. They say, "Let's eat another sandwich." But Jordon 
says, "VJe better noc or there won't be any left for th.e company.'' 
The boys go outside. 

(So Jordon and his friends grabbed another 55andwich and ran out the 
door. Mother never had enough sandwiches for company.) 



16. Erin is in the store with father. Father says, "Stay here by the door 

and watch these paclcages." Erin sees some ponies outside that some 

boys and girls are riding. A nan in a cowboy hat says, "Cone on. 

Sonny, and ride the ponies." Erin says, "I can't leave these packages. 
He stays in the store. 

(Erin says, "Olcay, if I can ride the black pony." Whilo Erin was: gone 
someone took a package.) 
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Materials and Supplitnentary Information for experiment 

The Effect of Training on Reciprocity Judgments 
in Prekindergarten Children 



Mcil:c^-ials vxcdoA: cbi'lclrr'n's l;.-ok, t^.Mc, chairi for each 
S vrw] E. 

VTb^i^ the cl^il-Jrcn hcr^c so-iLcc^ Iboinsclvo r-oond Lbo iznblo, 

piiL a uook in L]>c i^cv.{.:r of the U^I^Ic. 

Af!:: Wlial: c!.-^ clilldrcn do v;;l]^. this (poIwLl-..^ l(v i.i^o bcoL)? 
I wojK'iei- if c]u]drr,n C!r|oy lookiji^, at ihj'.v (Lot 
c1llldlv^M r j^ond ) 

Srloct Lv;o childron Lo ^^taiid yon hi Trojil o! tlio 

oLh(;j\-. llUDd : lio ])0C»k l.c^ oiK child .>nd It M liini to 
hogni iookJnr, at It. Th( n icll L!i( ^Lhor ^1:11(1 to 
go o\..r aiKi talc the bo^.k away. Tn.ii have both chiid- 
roi) return to stand naar you a^arn. 

Ask: (7'o vb.olc g^^*^rO ^^^^-^^L uUl you sen happei^. just now? 
Hov: did yoi: r*,ei wlioo you saw tako aw.v^ 

book? 

Hov; do you" think rdt whon ^ took b us 

book a\va\ ?' 

What do you think ^ (child whoso bocl; \;aa ta^cn 

away) vjantccT lO oo about it? 

How do you think k It wl^icn -v^ tool^ tlio book 

a\;ay? \fuy' do you th^nk ho took Inn boo^- av;ay? 

(To child who was looki/:,^ at the boolc) Hov^ did >ou 

fool when look your book awciy? VThat 

did you Wc»nt to do when took .^our book? 

(To child v;ho took the book away)"" how did yc^u feel 

when you Loolc : waiy Vs hool; i'v(y-v. him/her? 

(To en.tl.rc yrou;0 What ai'e son-e 'thk,:;s coulc! 
have do]]c when tool^ awalv' FTb^TJIVok? 

(After each v^pTy'Y\VK:) tliat vdriL a hie, 

person wouJd do? How- would you fov I if sc\.e- 
one did that to >ou?'* If any child fM::;e':^ts 
reasoniuj; the )M'oblcm out the ol-'e-.'''v child. 

he ::uvc verb'!l!^ j^raisc Ju.t cliild with 
such ccT5nc>nl s^^a5;, ^That's a very good Idea, 

* or thjnk that \.< a' vc^ rv ^^ood 
Lhing to 5:ay/' Do not reiiVi'orce co;\, 
that woulc] fall in any otlu category. 

Say: "itVs easy to get very an.;ry when hoir.cone tal:es 

something away from ul:, isn't it? The l^est thing 

fo^' ^ Lo do WfKMi take.-' away hi - book is 

to say, \;asn' t f i n i slic .rTooki nr, at that hook. You 
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can have a turn vron T'n, finished'." Have c-ch child 
in the ;;voup renc.t^ this replv as you have sL 'ted i ' 
,oTi'n ^'■'^'-^•■^,^'^^-^-^i^-cn rr,Je-i)lav the .hole L i;:* 

cgam, 3 icluuir.p the solution you !,avc iust ^ • r'^o^'-'^r] 
Vou :.av have to toll the chLl.dLn c:l\j v ^1 o"'^"''' 

.1 , . '-'-^(zy^^^" Aico Liiib second ro ^ j iv- 
a.]- ea:n oi the t^.o ehildrcn "Mo;.- hov do >ou';::oi?"' 



Ask a1 ? childr, n in the -..-..ro: "; 

'<■! v,^o had i lie hool; I ,•)'; 



h-~To>:t.,'' ''"'^'-^-^ l>ooU ,aLvn a..,; did 



MUh ■ (><;a hr l|H 1-.. I l.(„i ,or In -ii;. 

each child 1v> f: hr- child I \h i-.ii 

a))ci aJso tho chiJd who tikc< Mu- l^noi- 

Ai'tc-r ,o!J the <hi]d,;GK have had .-, Uirn acting. o,.t Ihi- .ri 
dxMDLss tJiem to go oi.tdoors. 
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Ask: 



Mato.rials T^.ccdod: Tabl^, chnlrs for Ss and E, exLra ch<nr. 

When the children have scal.cd 'clicnsclv' ^ around the tab'f 
put an cii.pty chair na.^r you vdicr.- aM the " ; Vii ] pi- 
can s(^e It. 5.:y: "Wa'rc r,oU:': L o pi-Ll-e:v: (i-j... c^ ^r 
IS the top Ihc siido outdoo>-i. 

Ask: mat do childrs^i do on a .slide- (pointlnj, i.o th.p 

chair)? I wonder if children OLijov nlaviiv- on the 
f;lidi'. (].Cl c~.l;j]drcn rc -"uvjit:!) 

Select two children to -t.and rrar yon ir, front of the oLln > ^ 
Have one child sit in th^ idvii-.- nd protend iio i.s ' 
getting ready co p,o doK,-i Lhe yiidc. Go on- r to tl-. 
second child nnd teJ I hi-n to pretend he is pushing 
the other child off the slide. Then have both chi^jd- 
i-en return to stand near y(.>u again. 

(To entire group) \fnat did you see happen iust nov'? 
How did you fee] when you saw push " off 

the slide? 

How do 3^ou think felt when pushed hin-, 

off the slTclcr?"'"" 

How do you tln'a^k _ felt when he pushed 

off the slTaeT Wliy do you tliink onc^ cITrd" 
would push i.notly r child off the <^lide? 
(To child who v.as push.cd off the slide) Hev; did you 

feel wlx>n pushed you off the sHd'>? 

How would youTTx'e felt if it had been for 
real? Wliat would you wani" to do if 

^ pushed you off o real slide? 

(To child who pu^-'hod off the slide) F'ow did 

you feel v.hmi you j.uslied _ off th'~' si "do? 
How do you tiii.nk you luig;.'," iT el if you had 

pushed off a real slide? 

(To entire group) \-7lint are some things could 

have done whc'i pn-l^ d liir; 77'!'~i."lTe --.1 ; 

(After cich rei-ly"ask) Is tliat what a big 
person would do? ilow won i d you feel i .soi,'(^- 
onc did that to _\ ou? If i;n/ child .-.uggest ,<-' 
reasoning the problem out with the other chi'd, 
be sure to verbally praise that cliiUj wi t-'i 
such coiiTinents as, ^'That's a very good idea, 
. or,^^"r think tliat is a very good 

thing to say." Do not reiiiforce corpincn'ts Lliat 
fall in any other categorv. 
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Say; "It'?; cn-^v Lo get. very anf.ry vvhcn r(in;-ono pu'^.c^ us 

off a slide, isn't it? The ])Ost tbJn>,_for ^^to 

do v:hcn pusl;c-s hip o^f a 5-li('c is lo .'>'V, 3 

want to lake uiy turn on the idc . It luoVc. _ 
afraid v;hcn you push mc ofi." Have cacli chi in 
the group repeat this reply as you h'wc .vtal'^d it. 
Then h-.'e the two childrcu role-pK''. t];e v:!k>U thj.ng 
again, i:ic] -.d: r.c; tlio solution you p:«v. ju-t .u^'.':,t- 
ccl. " Yo,i !i>a-^- hav: to L-( 11 tl^.f eh.'Jorru. c\ac['> . :r^t 
to say. 'jhc imp^'VtaiiL^ thin- ihrt i^cy^'_'i,-v 'v.ii 
tlie beh>'Vio;. . ihori a^k eacii o\ Ir.c. j k- • ' ■ ' : 
"Nov.' ko.' do vou fcf""?" 

Ask all cliildL-cn in. the group: "\nv\l did vou li;.. '■'■<'«'t 

what (child, who wa>j l^-fl ri r t ho ih d, 

when push'-d h'vi off t Ik -.r^i ].ci I i-v..> 

role-]i7-l^ryerb ''"'^-'^ their sc.d'. Thank m U" 
being such good k.eip^ers. 

Have children come up in pairs, one pair at a tiinc /iud 
role-play the situation, inclu^'ir.g th.c soiutu^u. 
Let each child bo thr child who vn-i. pushed o'f the 
sJide and also the child who ]nishcs the oth. ,r child 
off the 5iide. P>o. sure to ask each child in r^rich 
pair how he felt after each role-playing si':uation. 

After all the ck^Jdren have had a turn acting out this 

situatioi., thank them for b(;ing good learners, 'iheu 
dismiss them to go outdoors. 
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Materials nocclGd; ball, tabU-, chairs for fr. :md F. 

men the children have seated tlionioolve.-- a.-ound the table, 
put a. hrill in the center of the ta.bU . 

As!:: Vn.M (!,- .'-.'Md-eu cfn willi this (i^^intlo,; to Ch. h: ] ]): 
J v.ou''\.r if children enioy playip% \-ith 'l hi: ' . " (het 
ciii j < ; \ n sptvi-Ki ) 

Sideci- two ch'ld^-ofi to st.',nd near you in front of the 

others. Hand the K,j| [-o one eh i 1 u a d tell h Ma to 
begin playing with. it. Tell the o! hai child fo telJ 
the first child Kdth llie haM , "You r i \ a v.ic l^at 
ball jagh!" T10V7! I vant t:o j)lay v.-ith^it!" Th u have 
both chrldren return to sLarr' near you ajain. 

Ask: (To entire group) VJliat did you f^ee h,appen jusf now? 

How Old you fool wli.en 'yelled at and 

tlircatcned to t?TTc~away his/her IkTTT" " 

How do you thinl; _ felt, when threatene i 

to take his baTI a\jay? 

What do you think (chUd who vais playinr with 

th.e bajl) felt about it? Ifnat do yoii think 
he wanted to do about it? 

How do you think' felt when lie yelled at 

, — ^^'■'V do you think he wanted the ])all? 

(To cliiFd who wa3 playing, with the How die you 

"'i^'^^ yelled at you that he was 

goang to take away your ball? Wiai. did you 
want to do when hc^ yelled nt you? 

(To child who threatened to take evay the ^valM How 
did you irel w^lu-n you yel I ru at 

(To enti.re groujO ; What are some ihJneTi ' conid 

have done wh-n _^ yelJcci ,:it1iaraT7.ut tie 

hall. (After eacTTTFpiy a-k) Is tliat what 
a big i)er.on wou i d do? Hov woujd yor feel if 
someone d-'d that to you? If any child <.uc-r'c.^ 
rea.^aaiin;; j-.-Idcni aut \d : i h. o'c'--^- Tv"" 
be sure to veib.illv praise ! hat el-iM - i t h 
such eoa-,:...nts^ as, "That's e very y,o<n] ia'ee, 
oj-,^^"l tliink that Is a very rood 
thing Lo say." Reinforce no other cr .ii.'caits . 

Say: "It's easy to get very angry when someone ye Ms at 

us and threatens to take away soniethlnr wo :\vc play- 
ing with, isn't it? The best thinr for' to do 
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^''^i^n yells at: liim is to say, '1 know you v-mL 

Lo ploy \':rC]-) the b.'^n. You can have c\ turn vhcn 
T'm flni.^:hi'c]/*' Tlioii have the ch.Udrc n repent, 
one by one, the reply vou ju: t suggested. Then hnve 
the two clrlJdren .olc-play tlio uhole tliln^; a^^oin, 
IncUidLno; the so]uL;(rn ^'on Ivive ju,st M:i>-eslcd. You 
may hav'r to rell tlic chlJdron exactly what to say. 
Tin: K-i)oruciiit thirir, is that th^y 'M:'*)- c^Mt" the 
Ivliav'w:', /hen a-.h (\ich of the' tv.o ch I kl-en: *'Kow 
hovv do w')a feel?'* 

Ark a]] children in the grovip: 'Vnat did you like abouL 

v]>at (ch)lc^ who wa.s ])lay^n^ vJi.h hall) did wh^^ai 

yelled at lilni?'* bjL the t\vO ro 1 c- i)la\a rs go bae'rTIT 
tl^elr suat^'. Thank Lhein for l^c Lng Mich goec] lieii-.TS. 

Have children coir:e up in pairs, one pair at a tiipc , okI 
role play the situation, including the solution. 
Let each child be the one who was playing with the 
ball and also the, child who yells at 'the other child 
playing with the ball. Be sure to asl; each child in 
each pair how he felt after each role- [)laying sit- 
uation. 

After all the children have liad a turn acting out this 

situation, tliank them for being good learners. Tiiea 
cLismiss them to go outdoors. 
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Jj}^lI2^1]lS:2±l PTOCodurc f or Eoch of vlir.'.o 



s.sj oris 



HnvG two wooden f'guros, 1 ooking, vaquoly Ukc^ l.i'nv:n fi-r-cs 
on the Lr.blc. as Uio chUArcu vuU : Uu ; -o-.:p .-n'r' ; f ' 

"I'V;'-, '^"'''''^ ■^'^S^'"*' chn: i o.i ti., 1..' > ..-.ch 

chLid : and a .-.i^ncc ])Lr.]c\. c (ch ;i< - • \ horr- 



Mnck" t second ^: on ; :>^h' ":;-!'-\'" 
I Iio L h i i-fl : : i ( m) 



John" ciiid 

' M T , II 

' I , I V •! If • 



Pitd< up on., figuj-r i,Md :, "This i ..; H>,-^," IM c i. ui, <\ 

oUicr fir.nro and s,,^. "'fMs is Jo!,,,. .[.^i .u,!,,, 

havp /i prol,]c;i, r.dl i.-v. n I on> vlll, ^acdi ot hi 
Ihey play together. So-notirncs John !n i M->vv or 
tnlccs away somothine Mnry is playing \.-;th. Son. [-i-,.- 
ho ]ust teasos her. mit son.-finvs MarN tca-',.'S \-'.n " 
and .uts lurn and t..d.os aw£iy thing- Jolin ]i!--.o to 
p]ay with. We're gouv^ |-o pia^, ;i 'iltlo ' or<- r ' ] 
tell you some things tliat John' doc:, to Mary or that' 
Lary oocs to John. Jlu^n I'll ask you to toJ i me 
what John or Mary should do adoout it. If you ' i ve 
a good answer, I'll put a star here by y.-ur "na^ie. 
1 11 show you what 1 n.can. lo\ ' <j i)i-ctr,;d that John 
takes away Mary's L-ricyc}c oufsid,. (liold ap Pieir-cs 
as you taJd< about each one). TMs make. N u-y very" 
angry. She wants to liifjbhn, and pull bin: off her 
trrcycie. But she knows that would nrXr. John fc- i 
bnd. She also knows ! liat isn't what bic- people do 
oo_. instead of hittinc; John anc! pa 1 ' ing hirp off tho 
urj.cycle she tells him she is angry wlic a he does" 
hLngs like th.it. She lolk^ hh, to let her firi b 
her tm-n and than !-,e c.,..i liavc o turn." 

Now put the figures ".n front of each child in the group and 
say, "Wiat should Hn-y sa> to Jo]<o who,., h:- K i-r 
av;ay her Lrt.ycle?" if ,ac:i child nays sornutbin,' 
similar to wnaL you jnst said, pr.dse t),.at child" 
and put a star in tdu^ "exair.pU " colu.an c the "charl 
for that_chid d. If ,-l,e child g^.vcs an i napoioprlaLe 
ansucr, imincaxatcly tell him the correct answer and 
then ask ham the same question egain, or i-o to 
another child who can give the correct answer. Then 
return to the child vdio could not give the appro- 
priate _ answer . In olhc.r .vords, be certain tb/if e-- eh 
child m the group is able to give Lh(> rurrecL er.-a^r' 
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Th.cn say: "Now I'm going to i'cl] you son'"^ sUoric.-": nbout: 

John nncl Mc>ry. Each thuc I will a :k you \*"^^'^L Johu or 
Mary should do Tncn toll c.-ch foi!ov,anr, 
situalioiis, a^kin.; ouch cliilci In the groDp Lo gi\ 
the anvv,.Lr lo t'v;t sLtual.jon boCoro movjiv; to the 
next ! ".>L.i()r.. aivl (.-nr^ t.h:^ 'incsi ' m '< -^^ v;ll.h 

a dirif i\Mit cM'Jr lo/ e;:c:) slln^tioii. Ii vMlu 
cin.^w^^-- j-'inLioi! ii'^l^'J ^ (. ) \ 1 .1 > Lo 

r(. so J \ c I nrob I r\T^. v. ' Lh i ho 01 IhH c n i 1 ci \; i ; ,nuL 
phyj^icaJ or vcrivJ. a:'^\t:(\ ion, pul , g^'lcl ^ by 
his PM-ir'. lJ' iJ, , chiid Si' (b) trviii^ t ^ rbi'.st. 

tho a1<] of an aJi'iL to htlj) r.olvo prc^bui,, p;M n 

silver slaj- by l\\r c!n lc)\s n^iiiio. ii Iht' ^b'U: do 
not givc^ an niTs\.c,>'' r( inU-d 1.0 (a) (1^), : Ir/aly :^) 
on to tiie r»oxL c^tild. Mov-.- as cjulcUy a-; j^v-^'^Mblo 
from one cl:iil(^ t.(; tl^.c next. 

(Names of the flguroj will change each s( s.^:io]i, hue o.se 
same procedure above.) 

(Do not get involved in any type of discussion about th(! 
stories and their solutioi^.) 



SGS5: i on 1 

(Today the figures are male and female, John and ^^'^*y) 

1. Mary is playing i.n tlic sandpi.lc. John comes 
over and throv:s sand in her eyes. U^hat sh.ould Mary 
do about it? 

2. Jolm is building a Iv gb- tower v-ith t])0 blocks. 
Mary conges over and knocks over JobiiVs tow. v VJli it 
siiould John do about it? 

3. Mary is ridin..; a tricycle in iho pJa^v.-rd. Jolm 
yells at Mary lo rl wff Mir trjcy. !c b. r'^ - Iv. 
wants to I'ido it, What should Mary do ahoiTu it? 

4. John is sitting on Ihc top of t^^.e slide ^'(^nch/ to 
slide dov^K Marv co;..:'^* \ ]) in back of bin tr'ios 
to push him dowfi ])cf ore he is ica^ly, Vliat diould 
John do about it? 

5. Mary is playing with a nice bi^; pile of clay at 
the tal;le. John comes over and takes Mar^'^s clay 
aw\ay. VJhat should Mary do about it ? 
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6. JoImi is playing a record on t\)o rccorO i;>\ayor. 
Maiy K-nts to play Lh('^ rocord p]ny(^>-, too, so she 
comes up to John and hits liiiu. Wha'. sb.ould d^^hn do 
about it? 



(Today the ?. f injures rjre both male, John and Mnrk) 

1. Marl: is oaljnf^ a piece of cc>nd\ . Jolin (.o:n( s 
up and takes r^\\\iy Mark's Ccindy. What should '-lark 
do about it? 

2. John is pL'iyin^j; witli his trucl; in llic .^arulpljc^. 
Mark coipcs ovar caid hits John with a ]>!ccc v)'' 7:opa. 
What should Johii do about it? 

3. Mark is playing with a large rubber bal i . John 
yells at Mark, ^'Gjve me tliat ball this n.inul-:!'' 
Wiat :]i0uld Mark do about it? 

4. John is playing with a train jn the block corner. 
Mark comes over and tries to take Johii's truck away. 
In the scuffle Mcirk tears John's sliirt. Wiat should 
John do about it? 

5. Mark is painting a beautiful picture at L])e 
easel. John couk^s over and rips >'ark*s picture and 
throws it in the waste basket. Ivliat should Mark do 
about it? 

6. John is ridi.ng his tricycle outside. Mark also 
is ri.ding a tricycle. i-Iark rides as fast a*^ ha 
can c>\^or to John auc ^auvj his tricvdo into lohnVs. 
l^iaL .^liould Jolm do abouL it? 



S essj on _3 

(Today the t\co figures ai e both female, Mary and Jnna) 

1. Jane wants to rlay with a r^roup of child.ren play- 
ing in the dollhouse. Mary yells at Jane, **You 
can't play w^ith us. We don't want you/' Wh.ac should 
Jane do about it? 

2. M-^iry is putting a puzzle together. Jane comes 
over and bites Mary on the arm so It hurts. Wliat 
should Mary do about it? 
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3. Jane is s-iltinf; at Lhe snaclc tabic cal,i)i>- o 
birLiKlay cupcr.kc , Mary comos ovc- and Lalu .-/'the- 
cupcake a\vay from Jane. What sliouid Jane do aboi'' 
it? 

4. Mary is i;layin- vjith licr do!]. Jane co,.;cs over 
and takes r^\^r.) M, rv'b doll, U^hat should Ma.rv do 
about it? 

5- J-n <^ Is rr'.V a i^icturf! wiMi f M-i^.r^-n-^'rt , 
Mary comes o\i-c and .^noars tlie fint.crf'j i i.L in. 
Jane's picture. VJhat shouJd Jaix> d'o al^OuL it? 

6. Marv^ is sv, in- hi,-; ii< the s\-}\^)\. Jane co..,es 
over and M---y out of the Mviu-,. VJha'. 

should Maj-y d,) al>out it? 
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thp:at^!:;:xt c 



Int. roductorv P roccduro Duri oach o£ th i Three S cssi ons 

Tnt:7:oducc yourself to 1 ho children aCLor tiu-y c soaLc^cU 
They i.i'^v i;r' sc\'ilcd aroiiivi a tal^^( . 'n a rcLijcircIo 
on cii/ij r.s, or jp a sti'ii cl rclc on o f 10vV>'. 

Say; "I'm ^oin:, t.o ^-Cdd lo yc^;; oul oi. N^^wr f<;\';'r;lv stu") 
books. But I v;ant: y\)u lo li:-ton caroful^x l^^^cau^c^ 
I'm ^;oilV'; to a:'d:. you ,so; quest loii. aric^-^tho slorv. 
Today lei. Vs Ik ar a]x)uL (name o: l)0()k) , 

AfLor you read the sloiy Lo t:l)c children ..sk Liie (iiu-ulon^ 
related to that story. Just one .'-lory per .^c^^'^sioa. 



Session 1 

(Read Caps for Sale, by Esphyr Slobod!;ina) 

\\niat js a peddler? (inan v;ho sells Lhing.^) 
What kind of things did the nan in the story sell? 
(caps) 

\^-iat js another v;ord foi' '^caps'*? (hats) 

\^Jhere did tlie peddler ca.rry his ca])s? (on h] head) 

Wliat v;erc tlx* colors of the caj^s Iho peddler ^o]d? 

(bro\vri caps, white caps, ^;)ay cap^;, rod cap.*--- 
and ho wore his n\n\ cl:eckt.d cap) 
VJliat color v:as llio cap on the vay top of tlyj biinc".*? 
(red) 

How much did Lt cost to buy one of the peddJor^s 

capj:j? (50 cents) 
W^at did Iho pc(\]]or do v;l)en he v/cnt for a waH:? 

(k'e went to slo";^^ under a tree) 
Wicro were the caps \du.n tlie peddler went to sleep? 

(on his hod) 

\v1icre did he find tho eai^s when Ive woke up? (on 

each : o^.^ ^ y :y M;. t ] 
Did the !::onkov.^ b<' ot the cuf. (yes. hut Ihc 

peddler had a lu-r^ tir;o Jolt^n.^ t::e:r. !\ack) 



Se\^si on 2 

(Read Curious Oeor>:o , by fkms A- Rey) 

I'/lio was Georf,o in tlio .'>t(;ry? Tn'^n!;e\0 

UOiere did Georgc^ live at tl:e bo.^. ' i^.pJ nr; of th-.^ :^ieu'y? 
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W-io c.Miif;ht. Goorr.o? (a vmxw In o bi^^, vcllov/ Inl ) 
liov was George davriod to tlio ^i)!;)? \in a ; 
Wlv-^t happened v.l!- -i cii.-rioi:? ^'Cor.zc M:; cc] r<'^ Ijkc 

thf- SCagil i i?? (he iciL (^TT Ij-^- S^. 'r - i.-nr- 

ocean) 

V/lio puLlcd G:jorr,c fro;i: Llic v;atcr? (L'lc saiJor.s on 
the shio) 

Wnat happcncci wl:-;,.; G.^- .;c pia\;^d \ "ll^ M:o l'- ' r)'ia«-.- 

at the rrr}-/' - : ou^ V (he a^ • 1 . aLr^jly 'n- 

phouod L.^ic Li. . o.caM'v.';i) 
\-7haL did the fiirrr.:. !! do \."^!dT Goor .- : hjv: Jr. 

pri :;on !:c * tic) ,.:V\ 'U)vc •] • .- 

Ik)w did (icM.")rf,c I o. ; ' <J>'^ ■ < » 

I. ho door [ h. \ I o!)'"', "1? c i n . . ''Im I 

(icrofo do\.,» ■ -M I ]\k \-j]v,K\ry) 

'balloon ^ . Lho ! ! ! ooi; i.: ■ ■? 0 i:c 

buncri bi*o':o if.v;SC"-v'=ocjt\-^o op. .*p.! ^p./ \. i r.c! 

carried h i:.; r,v:\ L^n ba H oor.- over llv) 
What happciiod L(; Gc^-i^c v.-V.on llio v:.'nJ c^iod (':\ n?' \ 

(Georf,e 3'rnJcd^or. lop of the- tra'Tfic ' ^.]ht) 
Wicro. did Goorgu fir.:*] ly ;;o^ to live? (in ilvs: .-//o) 



Sess i.on 3 

(Read \vnicre the Vnld Thjruxc- A ro , by Maurice Senda]:) 

What v;as the na^-\' of the boy in Lli^ story? (>'a:<) 

Is th.is a i-eal life sLcrv or a "loL^s prcterrd'** story? 

(jet's p^eUn'O 
l^y did Kiw go [ r^ ^ v/iLliOut eating? (boca;r ^ he- ru.d 

made misC'i^ c ' ) 
What do^\r> it mean to mischief?" (let ch'Id)-en 

discuijs l«p'--~1<ad Uuv: to :/!;e idea - \ it 

means to do ihin^^s Lhey'rc not saDpo.^ to rio) 
\\iiat r,row i n ^?a:; * s rroc:; i }:aL Lr.nl ? (a fc.i'j. . . ? 
iNHiere'ciid Kax sc:i'J to? (w-.'-re the \. L Ui t?\in.^.> /ire) 
WliPt did the wJid thir*^'- do vd^cn M'^.x car^e t"> t!:c 

pjaco \d>./rc thc\* i:\'r.d? ([duy ^b;Oc.rrc: I'lC Lr 

terrlbK* roar:^*' Ofic' ''enasbcd the • t- r ih^c 

tooth'* c'lna Lii^i^* t^ r c". 

'Vhowod t!v ir tcrr'Mc ol. ^. ^') 
Wiat did Max do l-^ La... the. \ciid ? (i^. ^ t;'/;.(? 

into thoi"^- r\-cr- vi '.houL b ! ' i-*':! i» 
\^/hat did the wild I'lin : okc ?tn::V (tbi.dr kl^i .) 
IvHiy did Max f inai l\- -ail (bccr^tc-o lie \v 

1 0 no s omo and h i.i ] i r y ) 
Wliat did Max findi \.h':n hi returned to hlr^ : '"»o:;i? (he 

founcl hi^ <:uoi)er vviitiiig for bira--aiid it v/ar^ 

still hot) 
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APPENDIX I 

upplimentary Information for Experiment 

Parental Attitudes as Predictors o 
Children's moral Judgments 
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Table 46 

Summ^iry Tr,b]e of Siinplc C^v-rolrtions }):iii-jo\-\ 
Kohlbcrg^s Moral Judgonoat Scores p:\d 
Child Behavior 



Factor K.M.J. Score 



Friendliness - .00 

Conformity .02 

Independence .03 

Aggression -.02 
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Figure 7. Comparison of means for sex f f^r-on 

Kohlberg's Moral .ud,„:„r:co h"c\u„ 
Behavior-Agression Scores 
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Figure 8. Cornparlson of Means for interaction effect on 
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Table 

Moan RaLirigs of Friondlinsss on M.ile nncl Fclt].- 
Subjects uith K.M.J. Scores 



K.M.J 



Ma'J.e 
Foiuale 



28.8 
33.2 



3 6 . 1 



24.0 



Table 48 

Mean Ratings of Aggression on Male and remalo 
Subjects with K.M.J. Scores 



K.M. 

Sex 



^'-^le 15.7 Q 

^'^"^^-1^ 11.5 13.0 
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